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An  Object  Lesson  in  Congregational  5inging. 


“One  Sunday,  toward  the  close  of  my  stay,  Mr.  Curwen  proposed  that  we  should  go  where  we  could  hear  what 
he  considered  the  best  congregational  singing  in  London — Dr.  Allon’s  ‘church,’  I  was  going  to  say,  but  I  believe 

■  they  call  it  chapel — in  Islington.  again  had 

to  take  two  trains  to  get  there.  It  is  a  large,  fine 
church,  as  we  should  call  it,  with  organ  behind  the 
pulpit  and  galleries  on  three  sides  converging 
toward  the  organ  without  quite  coming  to  it. 
These  galleries  were  filled  with  people,  so  that  the 
two  large  choirs  which  occupied  the  ends  nearest 
the  organ  could  not  in  the  least  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  audience.  Everybody  had 
the  same  books,  upstairs  and  down,  and  when 
“Anthem  twenty- four”  was  given  out  the  burst 
was  so  general  and  so  full  that  no  one  could  have 
told  that  a  choir  of  eighty  voices  or  more  was  tak¬ 
ing  part.  I  should  not  have  known  there  was  a 
choir  at  all,  either  by  sight  or  sound,  if  Mr. 
Curwen  had  not  apprised  me  of  the  fact.  Chants, 
hymns  (without  interludes),  and  a  still  more  diffi¬ 
cult  anthem  were  sung  heartily.  I  think  the 
choir  DO  NOTHING  ALONE.  They  do  not  believe 
in  ‘performing’  to  the  people,  but  in  singing 
with  them.” — Extract  from  George  F.  Root’s 
Autobiography,  “The  Story  of  a  Musical  Life,” 
page  197. 


UNION  CHAPEL,  ISLINQTON.  LONDON. 


An  Attractive  Invitation. 

Among  the  unique  features  of  The  Evangelist’s  Church 
Music  Tour  will  be  a  visit  to  Union  Chapel,  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Root.  The  following  letter  to  The  Evangelist  from  Mr. 
Meen,  the  organist,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

If  you  and  your  friends  pay  us  a  visit  next  summer,  as  I  hope  yon  will,  I 
shall  be  very  pleased  to  renew  your  acquaintance,  and  if  you  could  possibly  let 
me  know  in  advance  on  which  Sunday  we  might  expect  you  we  would  do  our 
beet  to  have  everything  in  good  order.  Yours  very  truly,  FoCNTAlK  Meen. 
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**The  Journals  music  is  unexcelled.” —Iwe  Philadelphia  Times. 

One  Dollar  for  an  Entire  Year 


The  Curtis  ^  Fhiblishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


MR.  DE  KOVEN’S  NEW  SONG 


One  of  the  sweetest  and  most  melodious'songs  ever  written  ^  tX 

the  composer  of  “  Robin  Hood.a>  Two  musical  expeihs  rank’  li 
with  “Oh,  Promise  Me.”  It  is  cal  1^  “  Loves' Roses,’’  and  th(*  'f':.  f 
full  piano  accompaniment  and  words  are  in  the  February  issue  of  .-r.  . '  ...I 


THE  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL 


The  Correct  Way  to  Play  the  Piano,  by  Thomas  a’  Becket,  is 
also  in  the  February  Journal."'-  .  '  ' 


A  Beautiful  Devotional  Song  in  March  issue. 

The  Care  of  a  Contralto  Voice,  by  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis,  in  April 
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sippi  Valley  to  far  out  in  the  Atlantic.  At 
Wood’s  Hole,  Mass.,  the  weather-station  was 
blown  into  the  sea,  and  at  Cape  Hatteras  the 
offlce  was  almost  entirely  disabled.  The  frost 
line  extended  down  to  the  lowest  tip  of 
Florida,  and  encompassed  the  States  westward 
to  and  including  Texas,  while  the  zero  line 
ran  straight  from  Central  Texas  to  New  York. 
And  though  the  snowfall  was  far  less,  five  and 
one-half  inches  as  compared  with  two  feet,  it 
was  sufficient  to  delay  trains,  and  in  some 
cases  to  shut  off  cdmmunication  with  the  out¬ 
side  world.  The  spectacle  of  snow-stalled 
trains  in  Central  New  Jersey  is  one  that  has 
seldom  before  been  seen,  and  there  could 
hardly  be  a  more  impressive  witness  to  the 
severity  of  the  storm  than  the  order  of  last 
Saturday  at  Washington  to  suspend  the  send¬ 
ing  out  of  six  New  York  trains. 


superable  in  the  raging  of  wind  and  sen. 
Again  and  again  the  gallant  ship  was  hove  to 
for  repairs,  being  unable  entirely  to  resist  the 
storm  which  drove  her  out  of  the  line  of  trans¬ 
atlantic  travel.  But  though  so  far  yielding, 
there  was  never  any  real  danger  that  she 
would  succumb  to  the  fury  of  the  tempest. 
And  this  is  practically  the  history  of  reoent 
transatlantic  travel.  The  fate  of  the  City  of 
Boston  and  the  Atlantio  is  shrouded  in  mys¬ 
tery,  and  it  can  never  be  known  that  these 
two  ill-fated  vessels  did  not  founder  in  a  storm. 
But  nearly  all  ocean  disasters  have  come,  not 
from  the  fury  of  the  elements,  but  from  the 
blunders  of  men ;  from  collision,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Ville  du  Havre  and  the  Elbe,  or  from 
miscalculation  in  difficult  navigation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Schiller.  With  a  more  perfect 
"law  of  the  road,”  and  a  more  thorough  care 
in  buoying  and  lighting  shifting  channels, 
such  as  are  the  danger  of  the  narrow  seas  of 
Europe,  the  loss  of  life  in  ocean  steamship 
travel  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  figure. 
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Seldom,  indeed,  have  cold  and  snow  been 
known  to  extend  so  far  south.  The  suffering 
in  the  Southern  States  has  been  extreme. 
Nowhere  has  there  been  adequate  protection 
against  cold  like  this,  and  the  physical  frame 
of  the  Southerner  is  utterly  unprepared  to 
withstand  such  rigor.  And  to  physical  suffer¬ 
ing  has  been  added  heavy,  and  in  many  cases 
irreparable  loss.  All  crops  in  the  ground  are 
killed :  in  Florida  the  entire  trucking  interest 
has  received  a  death  blow,  for  the  time  of 
shipping  was  close  at  hand,  and  replanting 
now,  even  if  the  farmers  had  money  for  seed, 
would  not  enable  them  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  truck  farms  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  Florida  has  indeed  received  such  a 
blow  as  she  can  hardly  recover  from  in  this 
generation,  for  the  orange  trees  are  killed  as 
well  as  the  growing  vegetables.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  profound  demoralization 
shall  not  result  from  this  enormous  loss,  and 
we  commend  to  the  sympathy  and  generosity 
of  Northern  visitors  this  deeply  tried  State. 

In  this  city  sympathy  has  been  in  a  sense 
diverted  from  local  sufferings  to  the  condition 
of  the  travellers  upon  the  great  deep.  Grief 
and  horror  at  the  loss  of  the  Elbe  had  not 
time  to  subside  before  the  deepest  anxiety  was 
aroused  for  the  fate  of  the  over- due  French 
steamer.  La  Gascogne,  which  left  Havre  on 
January  26th.  Nearly  all  other  transatlantic 
ships  arrived  behind  time,  covered  with  ice 
and  reporting  fearful  weather,  but  none  of 
them  had  sighted  the  French  steamer.  At 
last,  late  on  Monday  afternoon.  La  Gascogne 
was  descried  off  Fire  Island,  and  Tuesday 
morning,  after  a  perilous  voyage  of  fifteen 
days,  she  came  safely  to  port. 

The  experience  of  this  good  ship  shows  how 
little  transatlantic  travellers  have  to  fear 
from  the  violence  of  wind  and  weather.  The 
delay  was  due  entirely  to  the  breaking  of  a 
piston,  four  times  repeated,  since  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  repairing  damages  became  almost  in¬ 


Even  as  it  is  the  loss  of  life  is  comparatively 
small.  It  is  said  that  the  records  show  that  less 
than  6,000  lives  have  been  lost  by  shipwreck  on 
the  Atlantio  within  the  past  fifty  years.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  enormous  number  of  people  who 
have  crossed  the  ocean  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  and  in  all  sorts  of  vessels,  the  percentage 
of  loss  is  not  so  great  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  and  indeed,  as  regards  general 
immunity  from  danger,  ocean  travel  compares 
favorably  with  travel  by  land.  The  more  ra- 
oen<  years  covered  by  these  records  have  seen 
wonderful  improvements  in  the  building  of 
passenger  steamers,  and  though  the  volume  of 
travel  has  enormously  increased,  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  loss  of  life  is  assuredly  diminishing. 


There  who  at  all  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
President  Dole’s  position  in  Hawaii,  and  rec¬ 
ognize  the  firmness  and  moderation  with 
which,  from  the  first,  he  has  maintained  his 
position,  will  agree  in  hoping  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  will  refrain  from  interference  in  behalf 
of  American  citizens  concerned  in  revolt. 
There  are  two  strongly  confiicting  opinions  aa 
to  the  course  taken  by  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  the  overthrow 
of  Queen  Liliuokalani’s  government,  but  there 
ought  to  be  only  one  as  to  the  propriety  ot 
sustaining  President  Dole  in  his  dealings  with 
those  who  instigated  and  carried  on  the  re¬ 
cent  revolt.  During  the  past  two  years  Presi¬ 
dent  Dole  has  shown  himself  eminently  mod¬ 
erate,  and  even  lenient  with  his  opponents, 
who  have  been  many  and  most  dangerous.  It 
has  been  essential  that  he  should  keep  a  firm 
hand  upon  the  turbulent  spirits  in  his  icpublio, 
and  it  is  because  be  combined  firmness  and 
moderation  to  so  great  a  degree  in  quelling 
the  late  revolt  that  the'  country  is  not  now  a 
scene  of  uproar  and  carnage  indescribable. 


All  *Round  the  Horizon, 


As  in  March,  1888,  so  for  the  past  week,  the 
subject  of  first  importance  has  been  the 
weather.  The  memory  of  man  hardly  goes 
back  to  a  more  severe  stress  of  cold  extending 
over  so  large  an  area,  as  that  we  have  lately 
passed  through.  Had  the  snowfall  been  equal 
to  that  of  the  memorable  blizzard  of  seven 
years  ago,  the  amount  of  suffering  and  loss  of 
life  would  have  been  almost  incalculable.  For 
the  temperature  was  much  lower,  the  average 
being  1  degree  below  zero  as  against  4.8  de¬ 
grees  above  in  lr88;  the  wind  was  much  more 
violent,  its  velocity  being  seventy  miles  an 
hour  as  against  fifty  miles,  and  the  extent  of 
country  over  which  the  storm  extended  was 
immensely  greater,  its  radios  being  1,600  miles 
as  compared  with  400  miles.  That  is  to  say, 
it  extended  all  ailong  the  Atlantio  coast  from 
Florida  to  Newfoundland ;  from  the  Missis¬ 
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Hawaii  ia  the  resort  of  a  large  number  of  un¬ 
desirable  people  from  many  countries.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  of  the  olass'wbe  always  find  profit 
in  MTolutions  and  overtumings.  But  Mr. 
Dole  haa  so  far  been  able  to  cope  with  them. 
The  es-Queen  hasmow  givea.  herself  up,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  -  that  she  will  be 
dealt  with  as- leniently  as  the  true  interests  of 
the  country  demand.  We  have  no  call  to  in- 
tesfere  in  her  behalf,  nor  in  tha't  of  such  of 
our  citizens  as  are  unwilling  to  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  a  wise,  intelligent,  and  moderate 
government.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  stand 
by  President  Dole,  we  at  least  need  not  tie  his 
hands.  _ 

The  war  in  the  East  goes  on  with  continued 
Buocess  on  the  side  of  Japan,  though.with  less 
rapid  progress  than  might  have  been  looked 
for.  China  having  succeeded  in  gaining  .what 
she  wanted — time — by  her  feint  of  peace  uego- 
tiations,  has  possibly  in  some  degree  strength¬ 
ened  herself,  though  her  chief  want — of  able 
and  honest  generals,  she  can  hardly  make 
good.  At  this  writing  the  latest  news  is  of  a 
naval  engagement  in  the  harbor  of  Wei-Hai- 
Wei,  not  yet  come  to  decisive  issue.  The 
European  powers  are  standing  ready  to  step  in 
and  reap  the  results  of  Japan’s  victories,  so 
soon  as  these  shall  have  been  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished.  In  other  words,  they  propose  that 
the  fruit  of  her  victories  shall  be  to  the  world 
at  lage,  and  not  to  the  sole  benefit  of  Japan. 

Meanwhile  Japan  is  actively  engaged  in  re¬ 
forming  and  regenerating  Korea.  Though 
most  of  her  forces  are  in  Manchuria  and 
China,  she  has  troops  enough  there  to  keep 
order  and  to  uphold  her  in  remodelling  the 
government  and  making  internal  improve¬ 
ments.  Already,  it  is  said,  surveys  for  two 
railways  have  been  made,  one  of  which  is  to 
connect  the  capital,  Seoul,  with  its  seaport. 
It  is  doubtless  not  for  the  general  good  of  civ¬ 
ilization  that  Japan  should  acquire  any  part 
of  China’s  territory,  but  so  far  as  her  conduct 
in  Korea  goes,  it  would  appear  not  to  be  bad 
for  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  to  come 
under  Japanese  rule. 

A  very  wide  public  is  concerned  in  certain 
report  lately  presented :  that  of  Mrs.  Lowell 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Consumers’ 
League  held  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  Our 
readers  are  not  ignorant  of  the  existence  or  of 
the  reason  for  being  of  this  League,  and  it  is 
not  much  to  the  credit  of  our  civilization  that 
after  four  years  of  strenuous  efiTort  it  has  so 
little  progress  to  report,  has  aroused  so  small 
a  proportion  of  the  public  to  participate  in  its 
work,  and  has  been  so  unsuccessful  in  secur¬ 
ing  desired  legislation.  The  League  was 
formed  in  the  interest  of  that  most  helpless 
(dass  of  wage  earners,  the  young  women  and 
children  employed  in  retail  storqs,  and  was 
based  on  tbe  eminently  sound  proposition  that 
the  natural  protectors  of  these  defenseless  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  consumers,  those  to  whom,  in  fact, 
many  of  their  ills  are  due.  For,  as  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  League  states,  as  quoted  by  I 
Mrs.  Lowell,  “  the  responsibility  for  some  of 
tbe  worst  evils  from  which  wage  earners 
suffer,  rests  with  tbe  consumers,  who  persist 
in  buying  in  tbe  cheapest  market,  regardless 
of  how  cheapness  is  brought  about.  ”  None  of 
us  would  profit  by  the  cheapness  of  stolen 
goods,  but  bow  far  is  such  an  offence  morally 
removed  from  profiting  by  cheapness  secured 
by  the  oppression  of  helpless  people? 

It  is  for  tbe  vast  army  of  "shoppers”  to  con¬ 
sider,  as  Mrs.  Lowell  has  many  times  urged, 
that  for  women  there  is  no  economic  level  be¬ 
low.  which,  as  in  tbe  case  of  men,  wages  may 
not  be  reduced the  appalling  danger  that 
confronts  these  women,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom .  are  young  girls,  is  that  when  their 


wages  are  forced  below  the  living  point,  the 
wages  of  sin  are  waiting  for  them.  It  is  no 
libel  to  say  that  there  are  employers  'vrho 
reckon  on  this  fact,  for  this  was  abundantly 
shown  by  testimony  taken  before  .the  Wo|‘k- 
I  ing  Women’s  Society  in  tbe  intsrOst  of  their 
liill  to  put  retail  stoves  Under  tbe  Factory  In¬ 
spection  Act.  But  the  blame  does  not,  we  re¬ 
peat,  lie  wholly  at  the  door  of  the  employers.  ‘  It 
is  the  consumers  who  force  wages  down.  Not 
only  those  who  are  rabid  for  "bargains”— and 
a  glance  into  one  of  our  great  stores  on  "  bar¬ 
gain  day”  gives  a  rather  appalling  view  of  the 
apparent  respectability  of  this  class — but  also 
those  who  purchase  ready  made  goods  because, 
forsooth,  they  are  cheaper  than  the  cost  of 
material  and  work  I  And  the  number  both  of 
men  and  women  who  do  not  do  this  is  so 
small  as  hardly  to  be  worth  counting  I 

Doubtless  this  fact  is  largely  due  to  want  of 
consideration  ;  people  have  let  themselves  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  some  remarkable  economic 
virtue  in  wholesale  dealings  that  renders  pos¬ 
sible  this  greater  cheapness  of  production. 
But  what  great  saving  can  there  be,  let  them 
ask  themselves,  in  the  wholesale  purchase  of 
calico  that  they  can  themselves  buy  at  six 
cents  a  yard,  or  cotton  cloth  that  retails  at 
ten,  that  will  bring  a  ready-made  wrapper  or 
shirt  to  a  cheaper  figure  than  oue  made  at 
home?  Who  is  there  so  ignorant  of  aritheme- 
tio  as  not  to  see  that  tbe  saving  must  be  in 
flesh  and  blood,  in  tbe  woman  who  sews  or  the 
woir.an  who  sells,  or  both  7  The  pitiful  stories 
of  underpaid  needlewomen  and  tailors  and 
cloakmakers  have  been  too  often  and  too  pub¬ 
licly  told  to  leave  any  consumer  tbe  refuge  of 
ignorance  on  that  head.  The  condition  of  the 
girls  in  the  retail  stores  is  not  so  well  known, 
though  tbe  work  of  the  Consumer’s  League 
and  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Working  Women’s 
Society  for  three  successive  years  to  get  a  bill 
passed  opening  these  stores  to  inspection, 
leave  the  intelligent  public  no  excuse  for  igno¬ 
rance. 

The  need  of  inspection  is  obvious  enough  to 
those  who  know,  for  example— and  who  that 
spends  money  does  not  know  it—  the  syste¬ 
matic  evasion  of  the  one  law  which  exists  in 
their  behalf— that  demanding  that  seats  shall 
be  provided  for  saleswomen.  Tbe  Board  of 
the  Consumer’s  League  has,  during  the  last 
year,  chiefly  directed  its  efforts  to  securing 
tbe  enforcement  of  this  law.  Tbe  report  says 
that  "Members  who  bad  made  special  inspec¬ 
tions  as  to  tbe  supply  of  seats  at  Messrs. 
Ehrich  Brothers,  O’Neill’s,  Simpson,  Crawford 
and  Simpson’s,  Adams’s,  and  Macy’s,  offered 
themselves  to  the  City  Improvement  Society 
as  witnesses  in  suits  which  it  was  hoped  the 
District  Attorney  would  bring,  but  that  Soci¬ 
ety  being  informed  by  the  District  Attorney 
that  ‘in  his  opinion  it  would  be  difiScult  to 
secure  a  conviction  under  tbe  present  loosely 
constructed  law,  ’  decided  to  defer  action  until 
the  Bill  already  referred  to  should  become  a 
law.”  We  have  a  new  District  Attorney  now, 
and  he  may  not  take  so  dark  a  view  of  that 
law,  but  it  is  certainly  important  that  tbe 
Working  Women’s  Society’s  Bill  here  referred 
to  should  become  a  law.  Against  it,  of  course, 
is  arrayed  all  tbe  wealth  and  influence  of 
great  Arms,  a  few  of  which  are  mentioned 
above.  Tbe  monster  advertisements,  of  retail 
bouses  in  the  daily  papers  perhaps  explain 
why  the  press,  nsually  so  zealous  to  promote 
good  legislation,  is  so  feebly  interested  in 
this  bill. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  the  "White 
List”  of  the  retail  bouses  that  conform  to  the 
standard  of  a  Fair  House  as  laid  down  by  tbe 
Consumer’s  League.  This  standard  includes : 
Equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value,  irrespec¬ 


tive  of  sex ;  the  weekly  payment  of  wages ;  the 
appropriation  of  fines  to  a  fund  for  tbe  benefit 
of  employees,  and  a  minimum  standard  of 
wages,  from  two  to  eight  dollars  a  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  duties  and  experience ;  a  working 
day  of  ten  '  hours,"  with  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  for  lunch  ;  'a  Saturday  half  holiday  dur¬ 
ing  two  summer  months,  and  a  vacation  of 
one  weekr  with  pay ;  the  compensation  of  all 
overtime :  proper  sanitary  conditions,  and 
oompliance''with  the  law  providing  for  seats 
and  their  use ;  and  the  employment  of  no  chil> 
dren  under  fourteen,  with  humane  and  con¬ 
siderate  behavior.  Considering  tbe  reason¬ 
ableness  of  these  conditions,  we  may  well 
blush  for  common  humanity  that  tbe  White 
List  is  so  small ;  the  more  so  that  few  of  us  may 
hold  ourselves  without  blame  in  this  matter. 

No  objection  can  properly  be  urged 
against  a  minimum  standard  of  wages  on  the 
plea  that  labor  must  bring  what  it  will  fetch. 
That  view  has,  with  theorists,  long  ago  gone 
into  the  limbo  of  exploded  theories,  and  prac¬ 
tical  people  are  beginning  to  see,  with  tbe  Lon¬ 
don  School  Board,  the  London  County  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  many  other  public  bodies,  that  the 
good  of  tbe  community  requires  that  not  the 
lowest  wage,  but  a  fair  wage  should  be  paid. 
Society  cannot  afford,  taxpayers  cannot  afford, 
that  any  considerable  number  of  people  shall 
be  so  ill-paid  that  only  vice  can  keep  tbsm 
reasonably  comfortable,  or  that  at  tbe  first 
breath  of  calamity  they  must  become  public 
charges.  Of  all  bad  bargains  those  are  tbe 
worst  which  enable  us  to  adorn  ourselves  or 
our  houses  with  articles  made  by  underpaid 
labor.  _ 

To  the  argument  that  tbe  Consumer’s  League 
interferes  between  employer  and  employee,  this 
Report  gives  tbe  pertinent  reply  that  "com¬ 
posed  of  persons  for  whom  work  is  done  by 
the  shops,  the  League  only  proposes  to  help 
those  persons  exercise  their  right  to  select 
which  shops  they  prefer  to  deal  with,  basing 
their  preference,  not  on  cheapness  or  conve¬ 
nience,  but  upon  considerations  of  another 
nature.  It  is  never  suggested  that  it  is  an 
improper  thing  for  one  lady  to  recommend  a 
friend  to  patronize  a  certain  shop  because  it 
sells  better  goods  or  cheaper  goods  than  an¬ 
other,  and  there  is  certainly  no  greater  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  a  recommendation  being  given 
because  tbe  first  shop  works,  its  employes  few¬ 
er  hours  in  the  day,  or  fewer  days  in  tbe  year, 
or  gives  them  more  time  for  lunch,  or  abetter 
room  to  eat  it  in,  or  more  chances  to  sit  down 
during  the  long  working  day.  Since  there  are 
shops  where  the  conditions  under  which  tbe 
women  and  girls  work  are  comparatively  good, 
the  names  of  those  shops  should  be  known.  ” 

Even  if  it  did  interfere,  however,  most  of 
us,  on  reflection,  will  be  inclined  ^  agree 
with  Mrs.  'Lowell  that  this  would  ndt  be  a 
very  serious  charge,  "since  if  the  employer  is 
unjust  and  tbe  employee  is  helpless,  it  would 
be  a  most  admirable  thing  to  interfere  between 
them.”  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  League 
finds  its  sphere  of  labor  chiefly  with  tbe  pub¬ 
lic  rather  than  with  employers  or  employes. 
"Public  opinion  is  tbe  great  factor  in  every 
advance,  and  it  is  a  maker  of  public  opinon 
that  tbe  League  hopes  to  be.  It  aims  to  raise 
tbe  standard  in  retail  shops,  so  that  men  will 
no  more  think  of  keeping  women  and  girls 
standing  on  their  feet  from  eight  in  tbe  morn¬ 
ing  until  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  than  they 
would  think  of  doing  any  other  inhuman 
thing  that  would  bring  down  public  reproba¬ 
tion  upon  them.  ”  There  are  now,  we  are  told, 
1,400  members  of  this  League  who  agree, 
wherever  practicable,  to  give  their  cnstom  to 
the  shops  on  the  White  List.  If  the  number 
were  14,000,  as  it  ought  at  least  to  be,  these 
inhumanities  would  surely  cease. 
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OOD'S  FATHERLY  DISCIPLI  HE. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Ouyler 

Thousands  of  good  people  have  often  asked 
the  question,  **0068  Ood  send  trouble?”  That 
a  vast  amount  of  sickness  and  of  sorrow  are 
the  direct,  result  of  human  carelessness  and  of 
human  disobedience  of  Ood’s  laws,  is  unques¬ 
tionable.  The  wages  of  sin  are  disease  and 
death.  But  God’s  Word  also  distinctly  de¬ 
clares  that  our  Heavenly  Father  does  “afSict,” 
does  “chasten,”  does  “correct,”  and  some¬ 
times  “scourgeth”  those  whom  He  loves.  I 
know,  oh  Lord,  that  Thy  judgments  are  right¬ 
eous  and  that  Thou  in  faithfulness  hast  afflict 
ed  me— or,  in  literal  reading  of  the  Hebrew— 
bast  made  me  suffer.  So  wrote  the  ancient 
Psalmist.  Turning  to  the  New  Testament  we 
read,  “as  many  as  I  Iqve  I  rebuke  and  chas¬ 
ten.  ”  Still  more  emphatically  it  is  declared 
that  “whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  reoeiveth.” 
If  anything  be  plainly  taught  in  our  Bibles  it 
is  that  Ood  does  often  send  trouble  upon  His 
own  beloved  children.  Through  all  the  cen¬ 
turies  past  this  fact  has  been  recognized  in 
the  prayers,  the  discourses,  the  conversation, 
and  the  experiences  of  the  best  men  and  wom¬ 
en.  A  truly  filial  faith  recognizes  that  our 
Heavenly  Father’s  dealings  with  us  are  right. 

Away  back  in  the  ancient  times  a  sorely 
afflicted  patriarch  exclaimed,  “The  Lord  gave 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.  ”  These  words, 
“taken  away,”  are  the  exact,  accurate  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Hebrew  words,  and  approved  by 
the  learned  Westminster  revisers  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Job  knew  that  Ood  had  a  perfect 
right  to  take  away ;  for  Ood  was  the  sovereign 
Possessor  of  every  inch  of  those  pasture  fields, 
and  of  every  sheep  and  ox  in  the  herds,  and 
of  every  child  in  that  house  whose  “four  cor¬ 
ners”  had  been  laid  low  by  the  hurricane. 
Job  does  not  say  that  the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Sabeans  and  Chaldeans  and  the  tempest  have 
swept  it  all  away ;  his  sagacious  and  sublime 
exclamation  is,  “The  Lord  hath  taken  away; 
and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  ”  He  does 
not  even  take  refuge  in  the  doctrine  of  per¬ 
missive  providence,  that  Ood  did  not  will  to 
hinder  any  direct  action  of  what  we  call  the 
laws  of  nature.  Ood  did  it ;  and  Job  did  not 
charge  Ood  with  having  acted  cruelly  or  fool¬ 
ishly. 

Just  whj/ our  Heavenly  Father  exercises  upon 
His  own  children  a  discipline  that  often  seems 
to  us  severe,  you  and  I  cannot  tell.  It  may 
have  several  purposes ;  one  of  these  is  correc¬ 
tion.  Who  knows  our  faults  as  well  as  our 
all- wise  Father?  Before  the  infinite  mind  of 
Ood  there  rises  a  complete  ideal  of  what  His 
earthly  child  might  be,  and  what  he  will  yet 
be  in  the  perfected  estate  of  Heaven.  He  so 
deals  with  us  as  to  bring  us  nearer  to  that 
high  ideal.  Before  the  eye  of  Thorwaldsen 
there  arose  a  certain  conception  of  the  human 
form  of  Jesus  the  Christ;  he  aimed  to  realize 
it,  and  he  applied  the  chisel  to  every  false  line 
in  the  statue  until  he  produced  that  grand 
marble  form  which  stands  in  that  church  in 
Copenhagen.  Our  Heavenly  Father  does  not 
spare  the  chisel  of  correction ;  and  some  of  us 
know  that  He  cuts  deeply  and  often  cuts  to 
the  quick.  A  weak  and  worthless  earthly 
parent  is  he  who  never  corrects  the  faults  of 
his  child.  Can  we  suppose  that  our  omnis¬ 
cient  and  loving  Father  ever  commits  so  wan¬ 
ton  a  wrong  as  to  spare  His  chastening  1‘od 
and  to  spoil  His  earthly  child  for  all  the  high- 
•st  purposes  of  being? 

If  we  understood  more  fully  what  is  for  our 
good,  we  would  rather  say  Father,  stay  not 
Thy  hand ;  smite  as  Thou  wilt,  prune  away 
what  Thou  wilt,  perfect  Thine  image  in  us, 
and  make  us  more  meet  for  the  inheritance 
of  glory!  “Happy  is  the  man  whom  Ood 
aorrecteth;  therefore,  despise  not  thou  the 


chastening  of  the  Almighty”  Our  Heavenly 
Father  knows  just  where  to  apply  the  knife, 
and  when  He  prunes  His  vines  He  knoweth 
just  what  limbs  to  top  off  in  order  to  increase 
their  fruitfulness.  It  looks  like  a  ruthless 
process  to  drive  a  plough  through  a  velvet 
greensward ;  but  the  farmer  foresees  the 
springing  blades  of  wheat,  and  that  within  a 
few  months  the  torn  soil  will  laugh  with  a 
golden  harvest.  Why  should  you  and  I  cry 
out  in  angry  remonstrance  when  Ood  puts  the 
coulter  through  the  subsoil  of  our  selfishness? 
Afterwards  this  tom  soil  may  yield  the  plenti¬ 
ful  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Deep  ploughing  often 
makes  holy  harvests.  Ah,  brethren,  there  are 
bitter  mercies  as  well  as  sweet  mercies;  but 
they  are  all  mercies  whether  given  to  us  in 
wine  or  given  in  wormwood. 

A  further  purpose  of  Ood’s  discipline  may  be 
prevention.  It  is  against  this  preventive  dis¬ 
cipline  of  His  love  that  our  ignorance  often 
rebels  most  violently.  Because  we  cannot  see 
just  what  Ood  is  saving  ns  from,  we  vent  our 
foolish  reproaches ;  if  we  could  see  this  we 
would  often  thank  Ood  sincerely  for  certain 
trials  as  among  the  richest  of  His  mercies. 
More  than  one  commercial  calamity  has  come 
upon  a  Christian  when  Ood  foresaw  that  un¬ 
broken  prosperity  would  work  spiritual  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  When  He  lowered  another  Christian 
into  a  vale  of  humiliation,  it  was  to  preserve 
His  child  from  the  dizziness  which  pride  was 
inducing ;  and  we  who  have  sorrowed  most 
intensely  over  the  departure  of  the  darlings  of 
our  homes,  will  assuredly  find  out  in  heaven 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  knew  just  what  He 
was  doing,  or  why  He  permitted  it  to  happen. 
From  the  “evil  to  come”  He  spares  the  living 
as  well  as  the  dead.  1  expect  when  I  reach 
Heaven  to  see  where  my  Father  was  warding 
us  away  from  many  an  unsuspected  pitfall, 
and  many  an  unseen  precipice.  We  shall  then 
thank  Him  for  permitting  some  troubles  in 
order  to  preserve  us  from  worse  troubles. 

I  need  hardly  remind  my  fellow  Christians 
how  often  our  Heavenly  Father  employs  His 
discipline  for  the  development  of  godly  charac¬ 
ter.  A  boy  reared  up  in  indolence  and  self- 
indulgence  becomes  mere  pulp.  Ood  often 
lays  heavy  burdens  upon  us  which  He  could 
easily  spare  us  as  far  as  His  power  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  these  loads  are  necessary  to  give 
us  spiritual  sinew.  He  makes  the  back  equal 
to  the  burden.  Ood  might  keep  us,  if  He 
would,  out  of  many  a  heated  furnace  of 
affliction.  But  He  is  a  Refiner,  and  hot  fur¬ 
naces  often  make  bright  Christians.  When  a 
silver  -  worker  is  engaged  in  purifying  his 
metal,  he  does  not  consider  the  process  per¬ 
fected  until  he  can  see  his  own  face  in  the 
molten  silver  as  in  a  mirror.  So  when  our 
heavenly  Purifier  can  see  something  of  His 
own  image  in  the  chastened  soul.  He  is  satis¬ 
fied.  The  affliction— not  joyous,  but  grievous 
—is  working  out  exceeding  weight  of  glory. 
Sometimes,  also,  we  are  disciplined  for  the 
good  of  others.  More  than  one  pastor  has  been 
tried  in  the  fire  for  the  profit  of  his  fiock. 
“Six  weeks  of  painful  and  dangerous  sickness 
did  more  for  me  than  six  months  in  the  sem¬ 
inary,”  said  a  sagacious  and  successful  min¬ 
ister.  Paul  rejoiced  in  the  troubles  that  be¬ 
fell  him,  and  turned  them  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel. 

Ood  keeps  a  costly  school ;  many  of  its  best 
lessons  are  spelled  out  through  tears.  Old 
Richard  Baxter  said,  “Oh,  God,  I  thank  Thee 
for  a  bodily  discipline  of  eight  and  fifty  years”  ; 
and  he  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  turned  a 
trouble  into  a  triumph.  This  school  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  will  soon  close  for  us ;  the 
term-time  is  shortening  every  day.  Let  us 
not  shirk  a  hard  lesson,  or  wince  under  any 
rod  of  chastisement.  The  richer  will  be  the 
crown  and  the  sweeter  will  be  the  heaven,  if 


we  endure  cheerfully  to  the  end  and  graduate 
into  glory. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  was  one  of  unusual  interest  by  reason 
of  the  topic  discussed,  “The  Christian  Move¬ 
ment  Among  Students.  ”  Mr.  Luther  D.  Wish- 
ard.  Secretary  of  the  International  Committee 
of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  made 
the  first  address.  He  spoke  of  the  religious 
interest  in  our  own  colleges,  and  then,  espe¬ 
cially,  of  what  he  had  seen  during  his  visit  to 
other  countries.  The  work  among  young  men 
in  colleges  he  considers  very  hopeful,  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  method  of  missionary  work.  We 
cannot  hope  to  send  missionaries  enough  from 
Christian  lands  to  evangelize  all  heathen 
countries,  but  if  we  can  get  the  college  men 
of  these  countries  full  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
they  will  carry  the  religion  of  Christ  among 
all  grades  of  society  in  their  own  lands. 

Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  of  Brooklyn  also 
addressed  tbe  Union  on  the  same  subject.  He 
spoke  specially  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  in  the 
colleges  in  this  country.  In  our  colleges  the 
relations  between  Faculty  and  students  have 
been  greatly  changed  in  recent  years.  The 
larger  number  of  professors  do  not  admit  any 
obligation  to  give  personal  thought  and  care 
to  the  undergraduates,  their  only  touch  upon 
them  being  in  the  class-room.  This  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  personal  touch  has  left  a  need 
which  seems  to  have  been  met  by  tbe  organi¬ 
zation  of  tbe  College  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations,  through  which  Christian  influ¬ 
ence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  students. 
The  result  has  been  encouraging.  Dr.  Hall 
spoke  very  earnestly  of  the  movement.  Both 
addresses  were  well  received,  and  considera¬ 
ble  interest  was  developed  in  the  after  dis¬ 
cussion. 

At  tbe  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  Monday  there  was  much  important 
business.  The  answer  of  tbe  Second  Church 
to  the  request  of  Dr.  Macintosh  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  pastoral  relation  was  received. 
The  commissioners  reported  resolutions  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  congregation,  regret¬ 
fully  consenting  to  tbe  dissolution,  and  speak¬ 
ing  in  high  terms  of  the  faithfulness  of  Dr. 
Macintosh  during  his  long  service  as  pastor. 
Many  members  of  tbe  Presbytery  spoke,  all 
expressing  tbe  warmest  affection  for  Dr.  Mac¬ 
intosh.  Tbe  resignation  will  take  effect  early 
in  March,  but  the  congregation  have  voted  the 
full  salary  to  Dr.  Macintosh  for  the  whole  of 
1895,  thus  testifying  in  the  most  practical  way 
possible  their  high  regard  for  him.  No  doubt 
there  is  waiting  somewhere  for  Dr.  Macintosh 
a  field  of  labor  in  which  his  trained  powers 
will  find  a  sphere  of  useful  ministry. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  North  last  Tuesday,  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Hammond,  D.D. ,  requested  tbe  dissolution  of 
his  relati<Hi  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Chestnut  Hill.  Dr.  Hammond  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  pastor  of  this  church.  The 
resignation  of  Dr.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Merrill 
at  the  same  time  will  leave  both  our  churches 
at  Chestnut  Hill  without  pastors  in  tbe  near 
future.  J.  R-  Millbb. 


The  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows.  D.D.,  pastor 
of  tbe  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago, 
and  President  of  tbe  World’s  Parliament  of 
Religions,  will  preach  Sunday  morning  and 
evening,  Feb.  17th,  in  the  West  Presbyterian 
Church,  42d  street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
avenues.  While  in  New  York  Dr.  Barrows 
will  be  tbe  guest  of  Mr.  James  D.  Layng,  981 
Fifth  Avenue. 


THE  EVANGEUST. 


OOBBECTIONS  AND  SDCMIESTIOMI). 

Ai  the  Series  of  Letter*  on  Alaska  and  the 


EOBD  DinPFKBIN  ON  AEASKA. 


THE  FOURTH  CHURCH,  SYRACUSE. 

On  February  2nd  and  8rd  the  Fourth  Pres- 


Aa  the  Series  of  Letters  on  Alaska  and  the  Some  years  since,  on  returning  from  Mount  Ou  February  2nd  and  8rd  the  Fourth  Pres- 
Tellowstone  Park  approaches  its  end  (there  Sinai  and  the  Holy  Land,  we  paid  a  second  byterian  church  celebrated  the  26th  anniver- 
may  be  one  or  two  more),  we  are  truly  obliged  risit  to  Constantinople,  where  at  that  time  sary  of  its  organization.  It  was  organized  on 
to  several  correspondents  who  have  pointed  (1882)  Lord  Dufferin  was  the  British  Ambas-  February  2,  1870,  its  81  charter  members 
out  errors  into  which  we  had  fallen.  Thus  eador,  and  he  it  was  who  first  excited  our  en*  coming  mostly  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
one  writes  in  regard  to  what  we  supposed  to  thusiasm  as  to  Alaska,  of  which  we  under-  church.  The  Rev.  S.  B.  Canfield,  then  pastor 
be  stood  him  to  say  that  “the  grandest  scenery  of  the  church,  gave  the  movement  his  encour- 

THK  HIGHEST  I.AKE  IN  THE  WOBU).  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world  agement  and  support.  The  present  able  pas- 


THE  HIGHEST  EAKE  IN  THE  WOBED.  j,ad  ever  seen  in  an] 

OamDACo.,  N.  Y.  Feh  1. Western  Coast  ol 
Rev.  H.  M.  Fieu),  D.D.  :  Dear  Sir— As  a  ,  .  ...  .  ... 

reader  and  admirer  of  your  published  letters,  **  ®  ® 

please  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  state-  would  have  it,  we  wrot< 
ment  in  The  Evangelist  of  the  81st  ult.  “that  which  he  replies  as  follows: 
in  one  point — that  of  altitude — Yellowstone  Bbetis) 

Lake  stands  alone.  In  no  other  mountain  on 

the  globe  is  there  a  body  of  water  so  large  •  •  I  hast< 


was  on  the  Western  Coast  of  North  America,”  ‘o'  o'  church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  B. 

K..A  AV-  .......  _ -Ai.-  Spalding,  in  a  brief  and  felicitous  address  at 

but  wishing  to  get  the  expression  exactly  as  .. 

,  ,  3  ^  ^  .  .r  X  the  Sabbath  evening  service  in  connection  with 

he  would  have  it,  we  wrote  to  him  for  it,  to  anniversary,  called  attention  to  the 


fact  that  such  giving  does  not  impoverish, 
in  one  point— that  of  altitude— Yellowstone  Bbetish  Embassy,  Pabis,  rpjjg  church  was  never  stronger  than 

Lake  stands  alone.  In  no  other  mountain  on  Janoar?  12.189*.  now.  Though  there  are  now  eight  Presbyte- 

the  globe  is  there  a  body  of  water  so  large  ■  Field :  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  churches  in  the  city,  the  older  churches, 

and  so  high,  being  twenty  miles  long  and  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  of  the  29th  of  which  have  given  of,  their  members  and 

sixteen  broad,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  feet  December,  and  I  need  not  say  I  still  have  the  means,  still  fiourish.  He  commended  this 

above  the  level  of  the  sea.”  Lake  Titicaca,  same  opinion  as  to  the  scenery  of  the* West  practical  example  of  church  extension  to  oth- 

the  largest  lake  in  South  America,  up  in  the  Qoggt  Qf  British  Columbia ;  but  as  superlatives  ©r  cities. 

Andes,  in  the  southern  end  of  Peru,  is  12,800  ^  literary  produc  The  Fourth  church  in  its  25  years  has  had 


Andes,  in  the  southern  end  of  Peru,  is  12,800 


The  Fourth  church  in  its  25  years  has  had 


feet  above  sea  level ;  and  according  to  Lieut  permissible  in  a  speech.  including  the  present  pastor,  the 


Gibbon’s  report  to  the  United  States  Navy 


Rev.  Allan  D.  Draper.  Rev.  John  S.  Bacon, 


'n,,„o..Ani<,nA  i««ii  {a  oiahAv  Tniloa  ^  would  prefer  Saying  as  beautiful  ae  to  more  ‘  ’  ^  ‘  ‘ 

Department,  1851,  is  eighty  miles  long  and  .  ,  ^  ^  ,  ,  who  has  only  recently  resigned  the  pastorate 

forty  broad  It  is  also  near  a  city  of  5,000  in-  beautiful  than  any.  Perhaps  the  enclosed  ex-  prggbyterian  church  of  Corning,  was 

habitants,  and  is  navigated.  tract  from  a  speech  of  mine  delivered  at  Vic-  fljgt  pastor.  He  was  with  the  church  six 

Perhaps  your  information  came  from  some  toria,  British  Columbia,  referring  to  this  point,  years,  during  which  time  866  persons  were  re¬ 
local  guide  book,  as  an  editor  near  here,  on  a  may  interest  you.  ceived  into  the  church,  and  the  present  beau- 

recent  visit  to  the  Yellowstone  Park,  published  j  imjeed  heard  of  your  brother’s  death  with  tiful  edifice  was  erected.  It  was  a  source  of 

the  same  mistake.  great  regret,  and  can  well  understand  how  fi^eat  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  people  that 

Respectfully  yours,  A.  O.  Osborn.  ^ou  must  f«el  hi«  "  . 


you  must  feel  his  loss. 

Believe  me.  Yours  very  sincerely, 
Dufferin  and  Ava. 


Another  correspondent  writes,  not  in  correc-  ---  ..a, 

...  .  A  .  AS  A-  D  1.  A  1.  J  -J  Dufferin  and  Ava. 

tion,  but  m  confirmation  of  what  we  had  said 

as  to  the  ignorance  of  men  of  the  East  as  to  “  spectacle  as  its  coast  line  presents  is  not 

the  character  and  resources  of  the  Northwest  i'©  be  paralleled  by  any  country  in  the  world.  Day 


Mr.  Bacon  and  his  wife  could  attend  this  25th 
anniversary.  Mr.  Bacon  preached  at  the 
morning  service  a  singularly  appropriate  ser- 


‘Such  a  spectacle  as  its  coast  line  presents  is  not  encouragement,  though 

K.  _ a™  Ai,„  tenderly  reminiscent. 


J  J  J  •  J  second  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Norman 

Coast  by  quoting  the  following  after  day.  for  a  whole  week,  in  a  vessel  of  nearly 

OPINION  OF  DANIEE  WEBSTEB  2,000  tons,  we  threaded  a  labyrinth  of  watery  lanes  Presbyterian  church  of  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Seaver 

Hartvord,  Conn.,  FebmrayZ,  1895.  and  reaches  that  wound  endlessly  in  and  out  of  a  remained  eight  years,  and  was  noted  for  his 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Field:  My  dear  Sir— 1  have  network  of  islands,  promontories,  and  peninsulas  eloquent  sermons  throughout  the  city  and 

been  a  continuous  subscriber  to  The  Evangel-  thousands  of  miles,  unrulBed  by  the  slightest  central  New  York.  During  his  pastorate  269 
-  ist  since  1854.  Your  paper  has  become  a  part  adjoining  ocean,  and  presenting  at  persons  were  added  to  the  church.  It  was  a 

of  our  d<miestic  and  household  ife,  an  a  turn  an  ever-shifting  combination  of  rock,  matter  of  deep  regret  that  Dr.  Seaver  could 


2,000  tons,  we  threaded  a  labyrinth  of  watery  ianes  Presbyterian  church  of  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Seaver 
and  reaches  that  wound  endlessly  in  and  out  of  a  remained  eight  years,  and  was  noted  for  his 


of  OUT  domestic  and  household  life,  and  I  al¬ 
ways  read  with  great  interest  your  letters  of 
travel.  I  am  a  great  traveller  myself,  and 
always  enjoy  the  descriptions  you  give  of 
places  visited  by  you. 


trront:  trnYnllnr  mvaelf  and  verdure,  forest,  glacier,  and  snow-capped  mountains  not  attend  the  anniversary  exercises.  He  was 
great  traveller  myself,  and  J*  detained  in  Montpelier  by  the  death  of  his 

}  descriptions  you  give  of  unrivalled  grandeur  and  beauty.  When  it  is  av,„_ 


remembered  that  this  wonderful  system  of  naviga- 


mother. 

The  third  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Rice, 


In  The  Evangelist  of  the  18th  ult.  you  were  tion,  equally  well  adapted  to  the  largest  line  of  jj  ^  ^  Missionary  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
speaking  of  the  little  knowledge  the  people  of  battle  ship  and  the  frailest  canoe,  fringes  the  entire  Tract  Society.  He  was  called  from  the 

the  East  had  of  the  great  Northwest  thirty  or  seaboard  of  your  province,  and  communicates  at  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Can- 
forty  years  ago.  Some  time  since  I  came  points  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  andaigua  in  the  fall  of  1885,  and  remained 
across  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Daniel  coast  with  a  multitude  of  valleys  stretching  with  the  Fourth  Church  until  the  summer  of 
Webster  delivered  in  1^  in  the  United  States  interior,  at  the  same  time  that  it  1890.  During  Dr.  Rice’s  very  fruitful  pastor- 

Senate,  on  t  e  inoposition  ^n  ing  n  Con  furnished  with  innumerable  harbors  on  either  ^18  persons  united  with  the  church. 

gress  for  the  establishment  of  a  mail  line  from  .  ,  ,  .  The  Rev  Allan  n  riranor  namo  n»A- 

Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Coast :  J*®®*!-  1®®*  admiration  at  the  facilities  for  a,  ®«“e  '^om  Bata- 

“What  do  we  want  with  the  vast,  worthless  area, 
this  region  of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  of  deserts. 


The  Rev.  Allan  D.  Draper  came  from  Bata- 


intercommunication  which  are  thus  provided  for  as  the  fourth  pastor,  four  years  ago.  In 

A.,  •  A  ,1  M  K.  A  A  A  '  the  future  inhabitants  of  this  region.  It  is  true  J®®®  '®®’'  y®®™  .l»6  persons  have  united  with 

this  region  of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  of  deserts,  *  the  church.  This  makes  a  total  membership 

of  shifting  sands  and  whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus  *'****  *’^®  Present  moment  they  lie  unused  except  twenty-five  years  of  1,251.  Of  this  number 

and  prairie  dogs  t  To  what  use  could  we  ever  hope  by  the  Indian  fisherman  and  villager,  but  the  day  671  are  still  in  connection  with  the  church, 
to  put  these  great  deserts,  or  these  endless  moun-  ®®“®  ****  ^P^^ly  diminishing  The  present  pastor  is  deservedly  popular  and 

Uin  ranges,  impenetrable,  and  covered  to  their  base  ®<^™®  ®'  P*®«  ®P®°  ***«  Continent  will  be  still  fur-  successful  in  his  work  ;  his  wife  is  no  less  so, 
with  eternal  snow?  What  can  we  ever  hope  to  do  exhausted,  and  when  the  nations  of  Europe,  being  the  president  of  the  Women’s  Foreign 

with  the  Western  coast,  a  coast  of  three  thousand  as  well  as  of  America,  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  Missionary  Society  and  active  in  every  good 
miles,  rock-bound,  cheerless,  and  uninviting,  and  Columbia  for  a  material  of  which  you  will  *5® 

/.A  o  nn  lA »  WhaA  iioA  >iav«  wa  tnr  tmoh  a  I>y  ^bat  time  be  the  principal  depositary.  Already  ®®  i^bout  a  pastor,  it  enjoyed  the  minis- 

not/  &  nftrDor  on  it  *  vy  n&t/  nso  n&vo  wc  fOF  sncn  &  ar  cimYiWoa  r... 

A  »  Wa  r».  nnirirnA  f  «riii  navaa  ,T«Aa  nna  aonA  ffom  an  adjoining  port  On  the  mainland  a  large  tt  •  ?  ®  such  able  men 

country?  Mr.  President,  I  will  never  vote  one  cent  .  ^  .a,.  ^  .  as  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  and  Prof.  Jas.  S.  Riggs 

from  the  public  treasury  to  place  the  Pacific  Coast  bemg  one  m  um  r  wi  rea  tain,  anniversary  exercises  consisted  of  a  re- 

one  inch  nearer  to  Boston  than  it  is  now.”  Europe,  and  South  America,  and  I  venture  to  think  ception  on  Saturday  evening,  when  the  char- 

On  this  question  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Clay,  and  ^®“*  P®*^®  Umted  States  will  tg,  members,  the  pastor  and  his  wife,  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Calhoun  and  many  of  their  confreres  in  perf©*^  be  thrown  open  to  your  traffic.*  I  had  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bacon,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rice 
the  Senate  were  of  one  mind.  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  overthrow  by  the  axes  of  pnd  his  daughter,  were  the  guests  of  honor. 

This  shows  how  little  knowledge  the  great  your  woodmen  of  one  of  your  forest  giants,  that  The  parlors  of  the  church  were  thronged,  re¬ 
men  of  that  day  had  of  that  wonderful  coun-  towered  to  the  height  of  230  feet  above  our  heads,  freshments  were  served,  and  the  occasion  was 
try  which  you  have  visited,  and  which  has  and  whose  rings  bore  witness  that  it  dated  its  birth  ®“®  ®'  K*”®®*  pleasure. 

now  become  so  thickly  populated  and  adds  so  from  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Edward;  and  where  he  Sunday  morning  service  the  church 

much  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  I  often  thousands  of  miles  along  the  coast  ©folded  to  listen  to  Mr.  Bacon’s  sermon, 

visit  the  Pacific  Coast  and  go  «  far  north  as  ^  contemporaries  are  Sunday-sch^l  hour  was  given  up  to  a 

Victoria,  British  Columbia.  I  think  the  Puget  ^  r  a  «  history  of  the  school  and  addresses  by  the  su- 

Sound  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  awaiting  t  e  same  a  .  perintendents,  of  whom  there  have  been  five 

in  this  country.  Yours  very  truly,  the  last  revision  of  the  tariff  the  duty  was  token  *^®  ‘’^©nty-five  years.  These  were  Timothy 

Geo.  L.  Chase.  off  from  lumber.  Hough,  the  present  efficient  secretary  and 


■om  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Edward;  and  where  he  Sunday  morning  service  the  church 

rew,  and  for  thousands  of  miles  along  the  coast  crowded  to  listen  to  Mr.  Bacon  s  sermon. 

eyond  him,  millions  of  his  contemporaries  are  .  .  ?  al  ^  '®  a 

.  ^  „  history  of  the  school  and  addresses  by  the  su- 

waiting  the  same  fate.  perintendents,  of  whom  there  have  been  five 

♦  By  the  last  revision  of  the  tariff  the  duty  was  token  ^^®  ^^©Dfy'five  years.  These  were  Timothy 


Hough,  the  present  efficient  secretary  and 


February  14,  1895. 


Ffebiniuty' 14,  1895. 
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treasurer  of  the  New  York  State  Sunday- 
school  Aasooiation ;  Chas.  P.  Moser,  D.  L. 
Pickard,  Ira  C.  Lee,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Goodrich, 
recently  appointed.  Mr.  H.  C.  Hooker  and 
Elder  £.  T.  Hayden  also  took  part  in  this  ser¬ 
vice.  Mr.  Hough,  who  is  also  Clerk  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  read  a  carefully  prepared  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Fourth  Church  as  a  part  of  the 
contributions  to  this  anniversary  occasion. 

At  the  evening  service  the  house  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  the  First,  Memorial, 
and  Elmwood  Churches  having  adjourned  their 
services.  Dr.  Spalding  and  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Abeel  took  part  in  the  service  with  Mr.  Bacon 
and  the  pastor.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Rice. 

The  congregation  has  raised  for  all  purposes 
in  this  quarter  of  a  century  $242,000,  one- 
fourth  of  which  was  for  outside  benevolences. 

At  the  service  in  the  morning,  under  the 
efficient  lead  of  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Hubbard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  thank  offer¬ 
ing  was  made  in  cash  and  subscriptions 
amounting  to  nearly  $8,000.  The  church  is 
harmonious,  active,  and  spiritual,  a  happy 
people  and  a  happy  pastor. 

THE  DAY  OF  PRATER  AT  OXFORD. 

The  town  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  will  Iqng  remem¬ 
ber  January  31,  1895.  For  a  week  Maj.  D.  W. 
Whittle  and  Mr.  George  C  Siebbins  bad  been 
holding  two  daily  services,  preaching  and 
singing  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  Saturday  evening  previous  they  had 
conducted  a  service  in  the  chapel  of  Oxford 
College,  which  so  impressed  the  hearts  of  the 
young  ladies,  that  nearly  a  score  of  them 
assembled  in  the  prayer-meeting  held  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  in  the  parlors  for  inquiry. 
Of  these  a  large  proportion  are  now  rejoicing 
in  hope  of  eternal  life. 

On  Thursday  the  largest  church,  the  Meth¬ 
odist,  was  opened  for  a  special  service  in  the 
afternoon,  attended  only  by  the  faculties  and 
students  of  the  three  institutions  of  learning, 
Miami  University,  “The  Western,”  and  “Ox¬ 
ford  College,”  with  the  pupils  and  teachers 
from  the  High  School.  The  church  was 
nearly  filled  with  these  young  people,  while 
across  the  way  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  a  congregation  was  gathered  to  pray 
for  God’s  blessing. 

A  blessing  did  come.  Faithfully  was  the 
Word  of  God  expounded,  and  tender  and  ear¬ 
nest  were  the  appeals  to  the  students  that  in 
the  days  of  their  youth  they  would  remember 
their  Creator.  Presently  one  stepped  out  from 
bis  seat  and  stood  alone,  then  another,  then 
they  came  by  twos  and  threes  from  both  the 
colleges.  A  few  of  the  L^niversity  students 
also  rose,  but  doubtless  pride,  or  fear  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  restrained  many.  Christians  went  home 
with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
to  pray  that  proud  hearts  might  yield  and 
turn  to  the  only  Saviour. 

On  Saturday  evening  service  was  held  at 
“The  Western,”  and  Sabbath  morning  again 
in  the  chapel  of  Oxford  College,  when  the 
theme  was,  “The  thief  on  the  cioss. ” 

Last  night  was  held  the  farewell  meeting, 
where  prayers  offered  on  last  Thursday  were 
answered,  for  from  Miami  University  came 
those  who  now  were  ready  to  consecrate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Lord.  As  one  and  another  walked 
foward,  there  were  many  who  gave  silent  and 
grateful  thanks  for  answered  prayer.  Presi¬ 
dent  Thompson  was  asked  to  lead  in  prayer, 
but  strong  man  that  he  is,  ordinary  utterance 
was  impossible.  To- day  Maj.  Whittle  and  Mr. 
Stebbins  leave  Oxford  for  work  in  Mercer,  Pa. 
May  a  blessing  attend  their  labors  there,  as 
here  in  Ohio.  M.  U.  P. 

OxroBD,  Ohio. 


BOSTiON  LETTER. 

DK.  A.  a.  OOBDOM. 

The  announcement  on  the  bulletin  boards  on 
Friday  last  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram 
Judson  Gordon,  D.D.,  touched  thousands  of 
hearts,  and  the  conviction  found  frequent  ex¬ 
pression,  that  a  vacancy  was  made  in  the  min  - 
isterial  force  of  Boston  and  vicinity  that  could 
not  be  easily  filled.  The  acquaintance  of  the 
writer  with  this  noble  Christian  man  began  at 
the  first  Conference  of  Workers  at  Nortbfield, 
Mass,  more  than  twelve  years  ago.  His  face 
was  an  index  of  his  character,  and  his  presence 
a  benediction.  No  man  ever  united  more  hap¬ 
pily  a  mild  and  very  conservative  spirit  with 
the  most  uncompromising  evangelistic  fervor. 
And  no  convention  at  Nortbfield  in  all  the 
intervening  years  has  been  deemed  complete, 
as  to  its  leading  oracles,  without  Dr.  Gordon. 
Never  shall  we  forget  his  first  address  on  “The 
abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  ”  In  the 
elaboration  of  his  theme,  the  Word  of  God 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation  was  placed  in  per¬ 
spective  before  the  audience,  and  when  this 
wonderful  address  was  concluded,  the  speak¬ 
er’s  face,  seeming  to  shine  with  the  glory  of 
the  Spirit,  the  bearers  were  so  enraptured  and 
uplifted  that  they  were  unwilling  to  leave 
their  seats,  but  remained,  many  of  them, 
in  silent  prayer,  for  the  realization  of  that 
abiding  Presence,  which  the  speaker  so  pal¬ 
pably  illustrated,  both  in  his  person  and  ad¬ 
dress.  This  method  of  placing  some  doctrine 
or  keyword  in  Scriptural  perspective  until  the 
entire  area  of  revealed  truth  was  made  tribu¬ 
tary  to  it,  seemed,  after  hearing  Dr.  Gordon 
repeatedly  in  this  mode  of  discourse,  as  his 
crowning  excellence  and  power.  His  exhaus 
tive  knowledge,  his  somewhat  deliberate  and 
yet  earnest  manner,  and  his  deep  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  voice  and  Apostolic  face,  all  united  to 
produce  an  indelible  impression.  His  funeral, 
by  the  diversity  of  class  and  condition  repre¬ 
sented,  and  who  mourned  the  loss  of  a  spirit¬ 
ual  guide  and  personal  friend,  was  an  im¬ 
pressive  illustration  of  the  wide  range  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Clarendon -street  Baptist 
Church  under  his  magnetic  leadership.  He 
believed  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  save 
the  most  degraded  outcasts  as  well  as  the  most 
elevated  and  refined,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
gather  many  precious  fruits  in  cofirmation  of 
his  unquestioning  faith. 

President  Andrews  of  Brown  University, 
one  of  the  speakers  at  his  funeral,  said:  Hard¬ 
ly  an  address  made  by  him  in  his  delightful 
visits  to  his  Alma  Mater,  failed  to  touch  some 
student’s  heart.  He  always  had  the  most  pro¬ 
found  regard  for  the  views  of  men  who  believed 
differently  from  him,  and  he  did  not  believe 
there  lives  or  has* lived  the  man  who  ever 
heard  the  first  word  of  bitterness  or  reproach 
from  Dr.  Gordon  against  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  belief. 

Dr.  Pierson  said:  “Had  he  been  a  judge,  be 
would  have  been  famed  for  his  equity.  Had 
he  been  a  musician,  he  would  have  rivaled 
Handel,  or  Mozart,  or  Beethoven.  He  was 
great  in  genius.  He  was  greatest  in  goodness. 
I  have  met  no  man  with  his  oollossal  mind  and 
faculty  who  seemed  so  truly  like  a  little 
child.  I  never  knew  his  like.  Oh,  he  was  so 
heavenly  I  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  counte¬ 
nance  as  his?  You  could  not  have  expected 
to  keep  him  long,  the  light  on  his  brow  was 
the  light  of  expectation ;  the  anticipation  of  a 
work  ended  ;  of  the  joy  of  Heaven  !  Look  at  the 
completeness  of  that  ministry !  Did  you  won¬ 
der  that  the  Holy'  Spirit  presided  in  this 
church  as  in  no  other  in  the  United  States? 
In  this  sorrow  let  it  be  your  thought  that  it 
was  beautiful  to  have  him  go  in  the  zenith  of 


bis  power.”  No  presence  will  be  fioore  sadly 
missed  in  the  pulpit  or  oh  the  platform  than 
Dr.  Gordon's. 

THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  UBBAKT. 

After  long  and  somewhat  impatient  waiting 
the  massive  doors  of  this  splendid  structure 
have  been  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
citizens  of  Boston  and  environs  have  been 
feasting  their  eyes  on  what  many  regard  as 
^  one  of  the  triumphs  of  architectural  skill  and 
genius.  Located  on  Copley  Square,  the  centre 
of  some  of  the  most  imposing  edifices  in  the 
city,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elegant  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  wealthy  and  cultured,  it  is 
neither  dwarfed  nor  overshadowed  by  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  neighbors  in  marble  and  stone.  Its 
interior  is,  perhaps,  even  more  notable,  espe¬ 
cially  the  grand  staircase,  which,  according  to 
the  dicta  of  competent  judges,  is  not  surpassed 
anywhere  in  the  wide  world.  That  these 
treasures  of  literature  should  have  such  a 
splendid  home  and  centre  of  radiation  to  all 
who  love  to  enrich  their  minds — and  Boston 
can  claim  a  large  proportion  among  her  citi¬ 
zens— is  a  matter  of  congratulation.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Public  Library  from  Boylston 
Street  into  the  Back  Bay  District,  is  only  one 
of  many  indications  that  the  retail  centre  of 
business  will  before  many  years  move  to  that 
locality. 

EAST  BOSTON  CHURCH. 

The  last  number  of  “The  Presbyterian  Visi¬ 
tor,”  the  monthly  periodical  of  this  church,  is 
embellished  on  the  first  page  by  a  picture  of 
the  edifice,  which  is  the  rallying  centre  of 
worship  and  work  for  the  Master.  Another 
page  contains  a  life-like  group,  comprising 
the  Session.  The  pastor  occupies  the  centre, 
and  around  him  are  grouped  his  compeers  and 
counsellors,  eight  in  number.  The  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  picture— perhaps,  we  might  say, 
the  place  of  honor— is  occupied  by  men  who 
have  for  many  years  strengthened  the  heart 
and  hands  of  successive  pastors,  and  whose 
countenances  reflect  the  ripened  wisdom  and 
experience  that  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
pastor  and  to  the  flock.  Hon.  E.  M.  McPher¬ 
son,  Joseph  Breckenridge,  James  Frame,  Wm. 
McKee,  and  Charles  P.  Jameson  are  well 
known  business  men,  and  their  lives  are  in¬ 
separably  interwoven  with  the  rise  and  growth 
to  its  present  degree  of  prosperity  of  the  East 
Boston  Presbyterian  Church.  The  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  this  group  represents  the  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  which,  united  to  age  and  experi¬ 
ence,  constitute  the  wisest  possible  assimila¬ 
tion  for  an  ideal  Session.  The  names  of  these 
young  elders  are  as  follows:  John  P.  McPher¬ 
son,  Gilbert  M.  Stalker,  and  John  Robertson. 
That  this  church  moves  on  in  quietness  and 
peace,  while  abounding  in  every  good  word 
and  work,  is  doubtless  greatly  due  to  such 
leadership  as  this  notable  group  represents. 

In  response  to  repeated  invitations,  tbe  pas¬ 
tor-at-large  recently  visited  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  made  an  investigation  covering  five  days, 
preaching  to  fair  sized  audiences  in  Evan¬ 
gelist  Hall.  As  a  result,  a  temporary  organ¬ 
ization  was  made  with  a  committee  of  twelve 
gentlemen,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hart  Dexter 
was  invited  to  lead  the  new  enterprise  until 
the  spring  meeting  of  Presbytery.  Mr.  Dex¬ 
ter  preached  in  Association  Hall  on  Armory 
Hill  last  Sabbath,  and  all  were  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  present  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  and  the  interest  manifested.  Tbe  out¬ 
look  is  excellent. 

A  recent  visit  to  New  Bedford,  and  a  long 
day  of  busy  service,  afforded  pleasing  proof  of 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Donald  Mao- 
Dougall,  is  an  earnest  worker,  and  he  has 
fou.nd  many  helpers.  The  church  has  become 
self-supporting.  Two  Sabbath -schools  are  in 
good  working  condition,  and  an  afternoon  ser¬ 
vice  in  tbe  south  end  of  tbe  city  has  been 
started  and  promises  good  results.  D. 
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DEATH  OF  DE.  WILUAM  M.  TAILOR. 


Not  unexpected,  yet  none  the  less  does  it 
take  us  by  surprise.  There  is  always  a  shock 
in  such  intelligence  concerning  those  who, 
like  Dr.  Taylor,  have  been  quietly  waiting  for 
the  last  of  earth.  It  is  so  much  to  them  who 
open  those  eyes  closed  to  us  on  the  things 
hitherto  unseen.  There  is  no  place  in  this  life 
for  that  final  disclosure,  and  so  we  stand 
mutely  watching  by  our  dehd,  for  whom  the 
veil  is  lifted  and  the  greater  glory  fully  re¬ 
vealed.  When  a  man  of  such  penetrating  and 
unquestioning  faith  passes  from  us,  we  seem 
to  see  all  that  he  has  spoken  of  in  his  lifetime 
of  the  life  beyond.  His  largest  conceptions  of 
it  are  now  fulfilled.  As  if  we  looked  with  his 
eyes  on  the  heavenly  world,  bathed  our  souls 
in  the  seas  of  infinite  peace,  saw  with  his  rap¬ 
ture  the  King  in  His  beauty — with  this  double 
consciousness  we  hear  the  tidings  ef  his 
death.  All  that  the  faithful  minister  has 
taught  comes  into  mind  as  his  loving  hearers 
are  told  of  his  translation  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher.  Every  aspiration  which  he  kin¬ 
dled  in  their  hearts  by  bis  fiowing  speech  or 
vivid  pen,  they  realize  as  fulfilled  in  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  more  nearly  possible  to  theirs. 
So  heaven  stoops  to  earth  over  the  silent  form 
of  our  friend,  and  voices  grander,  gladder 
than  we  know,  are  heard  amid  the  stillness  of 
our  grief  and  tears. 

Here  is  a  new  example  of  the  possibilities  of 
a  good  life,  the  power  of  one  true  man*  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  forces  that  push  men  upward. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  this 
inspiring  presence  among  us  for  which  every 
one  was  stronger  in  his  faith  and  more  loyal 
to  his  calling.  Far  and  wide  that  silver 
trumpet  has  rung  no  uncertain  note,  and 
always  close  to  the  line  of  advance.  When¬ 
ever  he  spoke  or  wrote  the  tide  of  right  and 
truth  was  at  the  flood.  To  him  nothing 
seemed  quite  so  unsafe  as  compromise.  In  bis 
esteem  no  man,  as  no  ship,  could  be  secure 
while  “his  anchors  dragged.”  There  was 
always  a  clear  cut  path  for  him  wherever  the 
highest  ideal  led.  If  bis  clarion  sounded 
sharp,  there  was  no  hardness  of  bigotry  in  its 
tone.  The  centre  of  his  being  was  a  heart  of 
fire,  fervid,  yet  friendly  and  winning.  Into 
the  fibre  of  his  thoughts  there  were  woven 
strands  of  steel.  Yet  it  was  not  for  offense, 
but  rather  for  unflinching  definition  and  de¬ 
fence.  Truth  was  to  him  sacred  up  to  its 
fullest  measure,  its  ultimate  outline.  Right 
was  something  to  live  for,  and  if  need  were,  to 
die  for,  rather  than  yield  a  hair’s  breadth.  The 
rare  quality  which  irradiated  the  rugged  out¬ 
line  of  bis  manhood  was  this  poetic  soul  that 
bad  caught  the  thrilling  whispers  of  love 
divine.  So  be  became  the  interpreter  of  the 
mightiest  message  to  men,  whose  lessons  were 
heard  with  reverence  and  with  joy.  Out  from 
his  Scottish  home  walked  this  young  cham¬ 
pion,  like  the  David  of  whom  be  gave  such 
graphic  sketches.  His  arm  struck  always 
true.  No  stone  did  harm  to  any  but  the  foes 
of  Ood  and  man.  And  when  be  passed  into 
the  shadow  of  a  few  months  ago.  there  was 
no  silence  where  be  had  been ;  for  so  much 
was  be  in  bis  place,  so  grandly  bad  he  filled 
it,  that  we  feel  his  presence  still,  though  they 
tell  us  be  is  dead,  and  the  musical  resound¬ 
ings  of  bis  eloquence,  the  gentle  vibrations  of 
bis  kindly  heart,  make  us  think  him  still 
alive. 


Since  1872  we  have  called  Taylor  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  But  his  voice  was  heard  in  Scotland 
meanwhile,  and  in  England  he  was  still  the 
minister  beloved.  Principal  John  Tullock  said 
that  the  author  of  “David,  the  King,”  and 
“Paul,  the  Apostle,”  had  spoken  to  all  the 
world  as  a  man  of  genius.  Arthur  Stanley 
admired  the  Scotch -American  pastor  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  as  a  man  whose  in¬ 
stincts  were  true  and  whose  insight  was 
always  an  illumination.  His  coming  to  New 
York  was  an  order  of  divine  provision  and 
love.  It  was  a  part  of  the  providence  that 
brings  light  out  of  dark  events.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Dr.  Storrs  in  Europe,  Dr.  Taylor  was 
invited  to  supply  his  pulpit  in  Brooklyn,  and 
the  enthusiasm  created  by  his  preaching  in 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  led  to  his  being 
called  to  the  Tabernacle  in  this  city.  Natur¬ 
ally  he  was  reluctant  to  leave  the  Old  Country. 
His  ambition  was  to  serve  his  growing  church 
in  Liverpool.  It  was  a  wrench  to  sunder  those 
knitted  ties.  But  he  found  the  voice  of  Ood 
in  the  call  to  go  over  sea,  and  he  not  only 
gained  a  new  audience,  be  spoke  with  more 
effect  to  the  old.  Up  in  the  Ayrshire  hills  he 
bad  been  neighbor,  in  an  early  settlement,  to 
the  brilliant  Norman  McLeod.  There  was  a 
likeness  between  them  which  emphasized  their 
difference.  The  one  came  close  to  the  English 
court,  the  other  laid  hold  on  the  chief  city  of 
America.  Here  he  wrote  his  name  among  our 
leaders  and  made  a  standing  place  whence  he 
might  move  his  old  countrymen,  not  with  the 
currents  of  the  world  of  fashion  or  of  place, 
but  on  the  safe  lines  laid  down  in  the  primer 
of  his  religion  He  was  abreast  of  the  world, 
but  he  was  not  led  by  it.  There  was  the  vigor 
of  a  life  divine  that  never  failed  nor  faltered. 
His  orthodoxy  was  not  got  from  books  or 
taken  on  from  schools.  His  loyalty  to  truth 
as  he  possessed  it,  bad  no  lack  of  love  for  the 
sons  of  Ood  anywhere.  He  believed  with  the 
grip  of  life,  but  he  was  a  man  of  the  whole 
world  of  believers,  one  whom  all  trusted  and 
whom  two  continents  of  brothers  deeply  and 
sincerely.mourn. 

ARBITRATION. 

In  view  of  recent  strikes  on  lines  of  travel, 
and  the  wide  public  inconvenience  arising 
therefrom,  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Mediation  ought  to  receive  more  careful  at¬ 
tention  than  it  is  likely  to  do.  With  all  our 
activity  and  enterprise  we  are  sadly  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  matters  of  public  utility  when  these 
lie  rather  within  the  abstract  than  the  practi 
cal  domain.  M.  Paul  Bourget,  who  notwith¬ 
standing  Mr.  Clemons’s  wit,  shows  himself  to 
have  looked  deeply  and  intelligently  into  our 
national  character,  and  sympathetically  as 
well,  has  acutely  observed  our  almost  in¬ 
stinctive  shrinking  from  the  abstract,  our  re 
markable  ability  to  translate  indeed  nearly  all 
abstract  questions  into  forms  of  practical  ap¬ 
plication.  This  matter  of  arbitration,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  fall  under  the  same  law,  or 
else  there  is  too  little  prospect  of  it  receiving 
the  attention  it  deserves.  The  report  of  the 
Board  upon  the  trolley  strike  is  eminently  dis¬ 
cerning,  and  itspioposals  merit  careful  consid¬ 
eration.  To  say  that  they  are  impracticable 
is  to  forget  that  two  years  ago  we  citizens  of 
New  York  deemed  it  impracticable  to  over¬ 
throw  a  power  which  we  were  beginning  to 
find  intolerable  and  outrageous;  but  events 
have  taught  us  otherwise.  So  may  it  be  with 
the  attempts  of  this  Board  to  relieve  an  in¬ 
dustrial  situation  which  is,  in  fact,  becoming 
intolerable. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Board  are  cer¬ 
tainly  reasonable.  They  provide  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  railroads  shall  be  a  public  service,  to 
be  entered  upon  for  a  definite  period  by  agree¬ 
ment,  after  examination  for  physical  and  men¬ 


tal  fitness,  and  to  be  left  for  cause  given  after 
due  notice  and  a  reasonable  interval,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases  of  obvious  propriety : 
that  wages  shall  be  established  in  advance, 
and  changed  only  by  agreement  or  in  submis¬ 
sion  to  a  fairly  arranged  arbitration  ;  that  pro¬ 
motions  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  a 
mutually  accepted  system ;  that  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  persons  to  interrupt  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  railroad  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  and 
any  act  of  obstruction  or  violence  a  felony ; 
that  a  relief  fund  for  sick  or  disabled  employes 
and  for  the  families  of  those  who  have  died  in 
service,  shall  be  established;  and  that  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  labor  union  shall  not  be  a  bar  to 
employment.  These  propositions  are  not  radi¬ 
cal  or  aubsersive ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
conservative  of  law,  order,  property,  and  per¬ 
sonal  rights,  and  the  country  would  be  much 
the  better  in  every  respect  if  these  recommen¬ 
dations  were  made  law. 

SETTING  THE  HOUSE  IN  ORDER. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  men  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  live  with  all  of  life’s  purposes  awry, 
wish  to  die  with  decency.  In  these  days 
there  are  few  men  who  have  not  already  made 
their  wills,  but  fewer  who  have  laid  out  for 
themselves  as  definite  a  policy  as  they  have 
prescribed  for  their  executors.  Ahithophel, 
having  put  the  young  fool,  Absalom,  into  the 
saddle  only  to  see  him  run  away  with  it,  goes  to 
his  own  castle  in  bis  fortified  city,  and  in  the 
brief  time  be  can  command,  “sets  his  house  in 
order,”  then  goes  off  with  a  rope  beneath  bis 
robe,  and  presently  is  found  dead  by  suicide. 
He  is  a  type  of  those  multitudes  of  men  who 
take  their  chances  while  living, but  dying  tie  up 
ibeir  estates  to  a  prescribed  routine,  men  who 
are  willing  to  live  like  fools,  but  who  know 
bow  to  die  like  philosophers.  Almost  every 
morning  the  press  despatches  announce  the 
death  of  some  new  Ahithophel  who  has  staked 
his  all  upon  a  supreme  hazard  and  lost,  and 
who  has  left  some  message  written  with  a 
dying  hand,  which  shows  that  bad  Abitophel 
“set  bis  bouse  in  order”  before,  he  need  not 
have  died  now. 

This  will  doubtless  be  read  by  some  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  class  who  have  all  the  necessary 
shrewdness  for  success,  but  who  always  come 
to  their  senses  too  late.  They  will  make  a 
move  upon  the  chess  board  with  confidence, 
but  to  recognize  the  moment  their  hand  leaves 
the  pawn  that  the  game  is  lost.  They  will  bind 
themselves,  like  Herod,  by  a  hasty  vow,  only, 
like  Herod,  to  be  sobered  by  its  immediate 
consequences.  Had  Napoleon  I  been  the  man 
in  the  Tuileries  that  he  was  at  St.  Helena, 
there  would  have  been  no  Waterloo 

One  of  the  saddest  duties  a  pastor  ever  has 
to  discharge  is  to  sit  by  the  bedside  of  some 
Ahithophel  who  has  taken  his  chances  in  all 
desperate  games  of  ambition  only,  when  tbs 
inevitable  failure  comes,  to  be  eager  to  set  bis 
house  in  order  when  he  dies  Even  the  most 
wicked  of  men  are  seldom  fools  in  their  in¬ 
most  souls,  though  the  recognition  of  their 
folly  may  come  to  them  with  the  turn  of  the 
last  card. 

There  are  young  fellows  at  the  club  to  day 
who  need  simply  a  livelier  conscience  to  gain 
a  clearer  vision.  There  are  clerks  and  ac¬ 
countants  “doctoring”  their  books  with  in¬ 
finite  pains,  who  will  wake  up  to-morrow  ts 
the  fate  which  is  sure  to  find  them  out.  And 
they  know  it  now.  But  these  lines  may  come 
under  the  eye  of  some  tempted  soul  not  too 
far  gone,  who,  by  exercising  the  last  wisdom 
of  Ahithophel  at  an  earlier  stage  than  he, 
may  be  saved,  saved  from  the  death  and  doom 
of  a  suicide,  to  live  and  not  die  after  sotting 
his  house  in  order. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  baa  before 
the  important  matter  of  the  mortgaging  or  | 
sale  of  the  Churoh  of  Sea  and  Land — now  the 
farthest  down-town  of  all  our  East  Side^ 
churches.  This,  not  on  account  of  any  neces¬ 
sities  of  its  own,  but  in  order  to  meet  the 
pressing  indebtedness  of  a  far  up-town  church. 
The  situation  is  one  of  real  difficulty,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  relieved  and  finally 
met  without  any  crippling  or  lessening,  of  our 
present  church  enterprises.  We  are  assured 
that  this  old  down  town  church  was  never 
more  needed  just  where  it  is— in  the  midst  of 
a  dense  non-Christian  population— than  at  the 
present  time.  And  a  good  work  is  just  now, 
thanks  to  the  Madison  Square  Church,  being 
done  there.  Is  it  not  high  time  that  a  stop 
were  put  to  further  sales  of  this  and  similarly 
situated  churches?  They  should  be  held,  and 
strongly  held,  as  the  outposts  of  our  local 
evangelism.  Their  sale  and  relinquishment  is 
nothing  short  of  a  retreat  in  the  face  of  the 
thronging  masses  that  need  nothing  so  much 
as  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  matter  will 
come  up  again  on  Monday  afternoon  next  at  8 
o'clock. 


The  President  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vied,  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate, 
sends  us  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Managers  of  that  So. 
ciety,  emphatically  denouncing  the  recent  tes¬ 
timony  of  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Lexow  Committee.  As  will  be  remembered, 
he  sought  to  smirch  the  character  of  Anthony 
Comstock,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  a  satisfactory  investigation,  the 
Board  is  now  in  a  position  to  say  that  the 
whole  screed  “was  the  false  statement  of  a 
convicted  green -goods  swindler,  made  from 
malice,  against  one  who  had  brought  him  to 
the  bar  of  justice.”  In  conclusion,  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  express  the  fullest  confidence 
in  Mr.  Comstock's  integrity  and  fidelity. 


An  object-lesson  in  Christian  good-fellow¬ 
ship  was  given  at  the  St.  Denis  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  February  1st,  the  special  occasion  being 
a  gathering  of  the  Methodist  Social  Union,  at 
which  representatives  of  the  leading  papers  of 
the  several  evangelical  denominations  were 
present  as  the  guests  of  the  evening.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  on  religious  journalism,  covering  its 
several  departments  and  aspects,  was  much 
enjoyed,  its  intellectual  spice  and  fiavor  sup¬ 
plementing  the  very  delightful  menu.  As  a 
Presbyterian  visitor,  we  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  good  success  of  Methodists  in  this  pleasant 
line  of  social  hospitalities. 


Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup  sent  in  his  resignation 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  at  the  meeting  on 
Monday.  It  was  accepted,  and  it  was  “Re¬ 
solved,  that  the  thanks  of  Presbytery  be  ten¬ 
dered  to  Mr.  Jesup  for  his  many  years  of  ser¬ 
vice.”  Such  duties  are  often  onerous,  and  all 
who  have  discharged  them  faithfully  and  for 
long  well  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  the 
churches  in  interest. 


Evening  services  will  be  resumed  at  the 
Rutgers’  Riverside  Presbyterian  Church  on 
next  Sunday,  February  17th.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Booth  will  not  take  charge  of  the  service  for 
the  present,  but  bis  place  will  be  taken  by 
eminent  ministers  well  known  to  all  Presby¬ 
terians.  Dr.  Talmage  will  preach  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  17th,  and  Dr.  Hall  on  the  evening 
of  the  34th. 


The  Rev.  C.  H.  Tyndall,  who  has  been  the 
greatly  beloved  and  successful  pastor  of  the 


Broome- street  Tabernacle,  New  York,  for  the 
past  six  years,  has  tendered  his  resignation, 
to  take  effect  June  1st.  At  that  time  be  ex¬ 
pects  to  start  for  Europe  with  his  family  to 
spend  a  year  in  travel  and  in  study  at  one  of 
the  universities. 


THE  CHAPMAN  MEETINGS  IN  TROT. 

The  revival  meetings  in  Troy,  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.,  and  Mr. 
P.  P.  Bilbom,  came  to  an  end  on  Feb.  5th, 
but  they  have  left  a  lasting  impression  for 
good  upon  the  city.  It  is  too  soon  to  state 
the  full  results  accomplished.  In  all  such 
cases  only  eternity  can  measure  them.  Dr. 
Chapman’s  sermons  have  been  varied  in  their 
range,  closing  on  the  last  night  with  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  unconverted  to  decide  at  once  for 
Christ,  from  the  text  (Exodus  viii.  10)  “And 
he  said,  to-morrow. "  He  has  put  high  honor 
on  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  on  the  New 
Testament.  He  has  pointed  believers  to  “a 
taken -up  Master”;  he  has  honored  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  has  appealed  to  men  to  separate 
themselves  from  sin,  and  make  a  full  surren¬ 
der  to  Christ,  that  they  may  receive  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  Spirit  by  faith.  Had  nothing  more 
been  gained  than  the  quickening  of  Christian 
life  in  church  members,  the  union  of  the 
churches,  and  thA  stimulus  to  advance  in 
Christian  work,  it  would  be  a  great  deal.  But 
besides  this  about  one  thousand  cards  have 
been  signed  by  inquirers ;  the  city,  which  less 
than  a  year  ago  witnessed  the  cold  blooded 
murder  of  Robert  Ross,  has  had  the  claims  of 
Christ  pressed  upon  it;  and  the  city  papers 
have  done  valuable  missionary  work  in  spread¬ 
ing  far  and  wide  full  reports  of  the  services 
and  sermons  of  Dr.  Chapman. 

Besides  the  cordial  help  of  the  ministers, 
the  chief  usher,  Mr.  Henry  O.  Peirsons,  de¬ 
serves  all  praise  for  carrying  out  his  perfect 
arrangenients.  Mr.  Bilbom’s  singing  has 
touched  many  hearts,  and  be  speaks  highly 
of  the  training  and  singing  of  the  choir. 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  8d,  there  was  a  crowded 
meeting  in  Bicycle  Hall  of  inquirers  and  the 
unconverted,  with  a  solemn  and  almost  irre¬ 
sistible  sermon  from  Romans  iii.  22,  “There 
is  no  difference,”  and  two  full  meetings  in  the 
evening.  The  last  two  days  there  were  Mrs. 
Strain’s  Bible  readings  and  Dr.  Chapman’s 
sermons  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  afternoon,  and  great  gatherings  in  Bi¬ 
cycle  Hall  in  the  evening.  On  Tuesday  noon 
lunch  was  served  in  the  Railroad  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  rooms  for  the  ushers 
and  pastors,  when  Dr.  Chapman  briefiy  urged 
them  to  carry  on  the  work  during  the  coming 
weeks. 

There  was  a  touching  and  solemn  farewell 
on  Tuesday  night.  Dr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Bil- 
hom  have  gone  to  Richmond,  Ind.  But  the 
churches  have  been  deeply  stirred.  By  God’s 
grace  they  will  press  forward  to  gather  in  a 
harvest  from  the  white  fields  of  Troy. 

A.  H.  A. 

Trot.  Feb.  8, 1886. 

t  GOOD  NEWS  FBOM  THE  FIELD. 

Dr.  Crocker  writes :  A  remarkable  work  of 
grace  has  been  going  on,  and  still  continues, 
in  the  newly  organized  church  at  Atlanta,  N. 
Y.,  Presbytery  of  Steuben,  under  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt.  Sixty  have 
expressed  a  desire  for  the  new  life.  On  Feb. 
8d  thirty, twelve  of  them  from  the  leading  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  town,  five  couples  of  husband 
and  wife,  were  added  to  the  churoh.  Others 
are  expected  to  join  soon.  Already  it  is  a 
prosperous  church,  with  an  excellent  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Blndeavor  and  a 
fiourishing  Sabbath-school. 


THE  DAT  OF  PHATEB  AT  THE  enkllAX 
THEOLOOIOAL  SCHOOL, 

Familiar  as  one  may  become  with  such  re¬ 
ligious  observances,  there  is  yet  new  signifi¬ 
cance  and  solemnity  on  each  occasion  of  prayer 
for  our  youth  in  training  for  the  higher  duties 
of  life,  in  a  day  and  a  land  like  ours.  The 
day  with  Dr.  H^nox,  his  associate  professors, 
and  their  students  at  Bloomfield  was  one  to 
be  remembered.  These  young  men  from  many 
lands,  representatives  of  the  great  peoples  of 
what  is  now  ancient  history,  touched  with  di¬ 
vine  enthusiasm  and  eager  to  be  equipped  for 
work,  are  a  picture  that  recalls  the  early 
Church  when  her  children  were  going  forth 
on  their  holy  mission.  All  the  fervors  of  soul 
which  one  thinks  of  as  showing  in  one  of 
Paul’s  audiences,  shine  in  these  uplifted  faces. 
Songs  of  the  Reformation,  hymns  that  have 
been  battle  cries  and  peans  of  victory  in  times 
of  war  for  right  and  religion,  carry  one  over 
seas  and  centuries.  The  new  age.  the  new 
nation,  the  new  crisis  of  faith  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  stand  out  in  clearest  light  and  fullest 
meaning  while  these  young  soldiers  take  the 
old  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  King,  our  com¬ 
mon  Lord.  The  brotherhood  of  man,  the 
fellowship  of  nations,  the  coming  kingdom  of 
Jesus,  the  reign  of  love  and  law,  all  seem  real 
and  nearing  to  realization.  How  much  we 
owe  to  such  inspiring  moments,  to  such  pro¬ 
phetic  outlooks,  to  such  animating  scenes  1 
Would  that  all  our  brethren  to  whom  the  Ger¬ 
man  Theological  School  is  little  more  than  a 
name,  had  shared  the  sentiment  of  that  day 
and  place  t  How  great  a  work  is  being  quiet¬ 
ly,  resolutely  done,  under  much  hardship  from 
narrow  resources,  few  can  know ;  how  far- 
reaching  are  the  currents  of  sanctified  life 
here  started,  none  can  tell  to-day  nor  to  mor¬ 
row.  Pastors  of  the  new  peoples  that  fiock 
hither  are  more  precious  than  we  can  express ; 
they  write  their  names  in  gold  for  the  days 
that  are  yet  to  come.  God  bless  the  work  and 
the  unrequited,  self  forgetting  workmen ! 

The  principal  address  of  the  day  was  by  the 
new  pastor  of  the  old  Bloomfield  church.  It 
was  finished  in  style  and  fine  in  spirit,  a  most 
charming  presentation  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 
Our  brotherhood  is  enriched  by  the  gain  of  Dr. 
Lee,  though  it  suffered  the  loss  of  Ballan- 
tine,  the  beloved.  If  our  friends  of  a  kindred 
church  have  any  more  such  men  to  spare,  wa 
can  find  a  place  for  them.  We  congratulate 
the  church  and  the  seminary  on  the  coming 
of  one  who  can  fulfil  the  honored  offices  so 
long  and  so  well  borne  by  bis  predecessors. 
The  fostering  care  of  the  old  church  is  shared 
by  the  new  also,  and  the  School  is  blessed  in 
such  helpers.  R-  A.  S. 

A  memorial  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  M.  (Clark)  Dunham,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Dunham,  so  long  the  beloved  pastor 
of  the  West  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  has  recently  been  issued  from  the  press. 
She  passed  to  the  better  country,  whither  all 
her  children  bad  preceded  her,  on  April  9th 
last.  Mrs.  Dunham  may  be  said  to  have  been 
her  husband’s  peer  in  the  regard  and  love  of 
church  and  community,  and  that  is  saying 
much.  The  addresses  at  the  funeral  service 
were  by  Pastors  Nichols,  Taylor,  and  MoVey, 
and  all  are  marked  by  a  spontaneity  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  feeling  quite  unusual.  That  whole 
community  lamented  the  death  of  one  who  so 
adorned  her  high  place,  and  very  many  will 
be  glad  of  this  tasteful  memorial  of  her. 

A  timely  call  comes  at  this  juncture  for  the 
special  annual  meeting  for  humiliation  and 
prayer  called  for  Thursday,  Feb.  31,  in  Lenox 
Hall  at  10.80  A.  M.  The  meeting  will  be  led 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Alexander. 
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THE  CL0AKMAKEB8’  KECEKT  8TBIKE. 
Last  October  16,000  cloakmakers,  mostly  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  East  Side,  struck  for  higher  wages, 
abolition  of  pieoe  work,  and  a  ten-hour  day  of 
labor.  With  them  were  united  450  members  of 
the  Cutters’  Union,  who  went  out  at  the  same 
time,  partly  from  sympathy  and  partly  because 
of  necessity  arising  from  their  organic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Cloakmakers’  Union.  The 
strike  was  the  result  of  continued  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  manufacturers. 

It  has  been  charged  by  the  men  that  vari¬ 
ous  manufacturers  who  had  accepted  terms  for 
certain  numbers  of  cloaks,  speedily  changed 
the  numbers  and  substituted  new  numbers, 
for  which  the  old  rate  of  wages  was  paid.  It 
was  replied  by  the  manufacturers  that  the 
men  have  been  notoriously  without  reliability, 
and  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  keep  their 
own  agreements.  At  the  time  of  the  strike  an 
agreement  had  been  made  with  several  manu¬ 
facturers  that  all  difficulties  in  the  future 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration ;  probably 
right  here  a  test  of  this  plan  of  arbitration 
should  be  made.  But  the  men  claimed  and 
undoubtedly  with  justice  in  some  cases  that 
before  the  ink  was  dry  the  manufacturers 
broke  faith  and  so  they  were  little  disposed  to 
try  the  slower  remedy. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  strike  was  de¬ 
clared  unwisely  and  in  an  improper  manner. 
It  was  decided  at  a  general  meeting  and  by  a 
viva  voce  vote,  not  by  secret  ballot,  as  is  done 
by  the  best  unions.  (In  the  Oarmentmakers 
Union  a  two-thirds  majority  is  required.) 
The  men  were  also  unprepared  for  a  long  con¬ 
flict. 

The  organization  is  imperfectly  united,  and 
had  no  reserve  in  the  treasury  at  the  time  the 
strike  was  declared.  Some  of  the  leaders 
opposed  the  strike,  but  the  majority  were  con¬ 
fident  of  an  easy  victory  and  rushed  ahead 
without  due  consideration. 

The  manufacturers,  who  had  previously  or¬ 
ganized  somewhat  loosely,  developed  at  this 
time  a  strong  organization  of  their  own,  and 
decided  to  resist  absolutely  the  demands  of 
their  workers.  At  first  it  appears  that  they 
were  willing  to  receive  delegations  for  a  set¬ 
tlement,  but  later,  when  approached  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Low  of  Columbia  College,  they  refused 
to  arbitrate,  though  the  men  were  willing  at 
that  time  to  accept  the  offer.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  gave  the  somewhat  familiar  reply  that 
there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  declared 
that  those  who  did  not  know  the  particulars 
of  their  trade  could  not  decide  matters  involv¬ 
ing  their  entire  interest. 

A  month  later,  at  the  request  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Cloakmakers’  Union, 
the  present  writer  made  a  second  attempt  to 
secure  arbitration.  At  that  time  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  the  men  had  lost  the  strike,  and  a 
very  slight  concession  on  the  part  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  would  have  caused  an  amicable  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  difBculy.  But  their  reply  was 
that,  while  they  had  no  prejudice  against  the 
men  individually,  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  their  oganization  as  such. 

At  the  present  time  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Cloakmakers’  Union  has  given  per¬ 
mission  to  the  men  to  return  individually  to 
woik,  and  probably  the  matter  will  be  settled 
in  this  way. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  nor  perhaps  would 
it  be  interesting  to  go  into  all  of  the  claims 
of  the  strikers.  Many  of  them  were  made 
without  sufficient  study  of  the  conditions  of 
the  trade,  and  might  be  open  to  modification ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  the  general  character  of  the  trade  is  in  a 
most  unwholesome  state.  The  cutters  and  the 
beet  claae  of  operators  receive  high  weges,  but 
the  lower  grades  of  operators  and  assistants. 


and  many  of  the  pressers,  are  most  inade¬ 
quately  paid  and  most  severely  worked.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  season,  twelve,  fourteen, 
and  sixteen  hours  are  not  an  unusual -standard 
of  time.  Many  of  these  men  who  work  four¬ 
teen  hours  a  day  at  piece  work,  are  not  able 
to  secure  more  than  $1.50  to  $2,  and  perhaps 
would  only  get  five  days  a  week  of  work.  The 
season  lasts  but  for  seven  or  eight  months, 
consequently  the  wages  received  have  to  be 
divided  over  the  vacation  time,  and  support 
the  family  then,  as  well  as  in  the  working 
period.  We  have  found  many  instances  of 
families  whose  total  income  during  the  work¬ 
ing  period  was  from  $5  to  $7  a  week,  and  who 
had  to  divide  this  wage  for  living  expenses  for 
fifty-two  weeks. 

Our  contention  with  the  maufacturers  was. 
therefore,  that  the  main  question  was  one  of 
conditions,  and  that  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  propose  some  remedy  for  these  unwholesome 
and  un-American  methods  of  conducting  busi¬ 
ness,  they  must  expect  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  community  would  go  with  their  men,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  wisdom  or  merits  of  any  given 
strike. 

The  workers  are  mainly  Russian  and  Polish 
Jews.  Very  few  of  them  could  speak  any  Eng 
lish.  In  carrying  on  relief  work  among  them, 
we  were  obliged  to  speak  German,  which  also 
was  done  when  I  came  to  address  500  of  them 
a  little  later.  At  that  time  t  reviewed  the  en¬ 
tire  situation,  and  found  them  not  unwilling 
to  listen  to  a  reasonable  statement  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  a  criticism  of  their  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  action  in  calling  the  strike  as  they 
did.  My  remarks  were  received  with  the 
closest  attention  and  with  evident  apprecia¬ 
tion.  I  had  been  supplying  over  600  with 
work  sweeping  the  streets,  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  I  wish  to  state 
that  while  the  men  were  totally  unfitted  for 
hard  manual  labor,  with  but  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  they  endeavored  to  earn  the  a  day 
which  was  paid  for  six  hours  of  labor* ;  in  fact, 
at  the  start  we  had  to  restrain  them  from  the 
impetuous,  nervous  way  with  which  t|iey  be¬ 
gan  their  toil. 

I  am  told  that  their  life  here  in  their  present 
trade  is  harder  than  their  life  in  Russia.  I 
am  not  surprised,  and  I  feel  that  any  trade 
whose  conditions  are  such  as  this  must  be 
modified  in  the  interest  of  the  general  com¬ 
munity,  and  of  the  development  of  the  new 
comers  in  intelligence  and  morality.  A  move 
ment  in  this  direction  should  certainly  receive 
the  encouragement  of  the  public. 

It  is  uneconomic  to  hire  men  at  so  small  a 
sum  that  they  can  barely  live,  but  really  can¬ 
not  sustain  a  full  livelihood.  It  would  be  much 
better  if  the  manufacturers  were  to  hire  only 
those  who  were  capable  of  doing  a  fair  day’s 
work,  and  thrust  the  others  out,  that  they 
might  be  forced  to  go  into  some  other  trade. 
The  habit  of  giving  men  work  for  two  or 
three  days  a  week  at  different  times,  is  one  of 
the  worst  connected  with  the  trade.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  cloakmakers’  organization 
will,  we  trust,  enable  them  to  force  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  such  practict^s. 

This  seems  to  me  a  striking  illustration  of 
some  matters  regarding  which  many  of  the 
public  are  critical  in  the  conduct  of  labor 
unions.  It  may  seem  tyrannical  of  them  to 
dictate  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  work,  but  personally  I  am  compelled  to  rec¬ 
ognize,  after  somewhat  extensive  observation 
of  conditions  and  results,  that  this  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  wages  of  the  less  skilled 
trades  can  be  sustained.  If  the  manufacturer, 
with  a  wider  view  and  greater  general  intelli¬ 
gence,  is  able  to  suggest'  another  plan,  it 
should  certainly  be  tried ;  and  this  leads  me  to 


note  that,  in  this  trade,  as  in  so  many  others, 
nearly  all  that  has  been  done  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  men,  has  come  from  their 
side  and  not  from  the  side  of  the  employers. 
Certainly  individuals  in  the  Manufacturers* 
Association  have  tried  to  do  justly  by  their 
men,  according  to  their  own  view  of  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  frequently 
reminded  that  they  run  their  work  on  strictly 
business  principles.  The  reminder  was  un¬ 
necessary.  We  have  seen  no  suggestion  of 
sentiment  in  the  trade,  nor  have  we  felt  in  the 
least  inclined  to  accuse  any  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  such  weakness.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  the  recent  forcing  together  of 
the  manufacturers  may  strengthen  the  union 
of  the  men,  thus  making  it  more  possible  for 
each  body  to  deal  with  the  other. 

And  I  return  to  my  previous  statement,  that 
our  complaint  is  of  the  conditions,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  special  wrongs.  The  men  may  be  right 
or  may  be  wrong,  but  this  is  their  attempt  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  they  feel  and  which 
we  all  see.  One  cannot  live  in  the  centre  of 
the  quarter  of  the  city  where  these  men  and 
their  families  drag  out  an  overstrained  exist¬ 
ence,  as  I  do,  without  feeling  great  sympathy 
with  them.  The  trade  is  new,  and  some  of 
its  relations  are  yet  undetermined.  The  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  men,  .in  their  eagerness  to 
secure  support  for  their  families,  to  work  at 
unwholesomely  low  wages,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  perfect  freedom  of  contract  for  which 
some  people  so  strenuously  contend,  has  been 
more  than  any  other  the  cause  of  the  gradual 
lowering  of  the  wages  to  the  present  starva¬ 
tion  point.  A  better  organized  Union,  which 
had  been  able  to  prevent  this  freedom,  would 
have  left  the  men  in  far  better  conditions  for 
living  and  far  happier  circumstances. 

And  what  are  the  results  of  four  months  of 
struggle  involving  the  loss  of  $2,500,000  on 
one  side  and  starvation  and  cold  on  the  other? 
Perhaps  it  will  teach  the  manufacturers  to 
deal  more  steadily  with  the  men,  and  more 
generously  too,  since  a  man  well  fed  and  well 
clothed  is  universally  a  more  reasonable  crea¬ 
ture  than  one  in  want.  It  will  teach  the  men 
not  to  act  so  impulsively,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  teach  them  to  move  calmly  and  according 
to  the  best  parliamentary  methods  when  they 
wish  to  initiate  a  strike.  But  it  will  not  teach 
them  that  their  conditions  were  better  than 
they  had  thought.  When  I  asked  one  why  he 
opposed  calling  the  strike  off,  he  replied :  “I 
might  just  as  well  starve  and  not  work,  as  to 
work  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  then  starve” ; 
and  this  problem  must  be  solved  and  these 
conditions  improve,  or  strikes  will  be  repeated 
again  and  again  whether  there  is  gain  or  loss 
thereby. 

I  cannot  close  this  article  without  reference 
to  another  cause  which  produces  the  present 
bad  condition  of  the  cloakmakers’  trade.  It 
is  the  unlimited  immigration  of  unskilled 
labor,  which  must  seek  the  easiest  occupation 
open  to  it.  I  have  always  disagreed  with  labor 
organizations  which  have  opposed  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  skilled  labor,  believing  that  that 
would  not  be  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  of  the  laboring  classes.  But  the 
unskilled  laborer  is  always  an  element  of  evil. 
He  is  always  willing  to  work  at  less  than  stand¬ 
ard  wages,  and,  in  general,  to  accept  less  sat¬ 
isfactory  conditions.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
suspension  of  immigration  would  remove  all 
the  evils  connected  with  this  trade.  Some  of 
them  are  inherent  in  the  present  management ; 
but  the  cessation  of  the  crowding  of  unskilled 
labor  into  our  quarter  would  shorten  the  period 
in  which  a  satisfactory  adjustment  could  be 
obtained.  And  if  any  one  asks,  after  reading 
this  article,  and  desires  to  aid  in  this  cause, 
“What  shall  I  do?”  I  would  answer,  “Do  all 
in  your  power  to  secure  the  restriction  and  the 
stoppage  of  this  wholesale  importation  of  men 
against  whom  we  have  none  hut  the  most  kind¬ 
ly  feelings,  but  recognize  that  for  their  good 
and  for  ours  they  would  better  remain  in  their 
own  country.  ”  James  B.  Reynolds. 
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A' History  OF  Amherst  CoLLEOE  During  the 
Administration  of  its  First  Five  Presi¬ 
dents.  From  1831  to  1891.  By  William  S. 
Tyler,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  an  Introductory 
Note  by  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  p.D., 
LL. Di  New  York;  Frederick  H.  Hitch¬ 
cock.  1895.  $1.50.  Published  by  Sub¬ 
scription. 

Those  who  know  the  octavo  volume  ijn  which 
Dr.  Tyler  twenty  years  ago  wrote  the  story  of 
the  Orst  fifty  years  of  Amherst  College,  have 
always  wished  that  its  author  would  do  the 
future  students  of  the  college  the  great  favor 
of  abridging  that  remarkable  work  to  a  size 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  busy  and 
earnest  boys  to  read  it.  For  the  history  of 
this  college  is  so  stirring — not  in  dramatic 
events,  but  in  such  stern  and  strenuous  strug¬ 
gles,  noble  self-denials,  high  aims  as  make 
the  history  of  our  Puritan  ancestors  stirring— 
so  inspiring  in  its  showing  of  what  the  foun¬ 
ders  and  early  supporters,  teachers,  trustees 
of  the  college  went  through  that  this  college 
might  be  given  to  the  people,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  a  Freshman  class,  the  larger  part  of 
which,  or  even  its  leaders  only,  should  have 
read  this  book,  would  not  become  thereby 
more  earnest,  manly,  apprehensive  of  their 
privileges,  alive  to  the  character  of  their  op¬ 
portunities. 

Not  that  there  was  too  much  in  the  old 
octavo.  Every  page  in  it  is  of  value,  and  the 
biographical  sketches  of  the  founders  and 
benefactors,  the  trustees  and  faculty  which 
it  contains,  are  a  part  of  history  which  can 
nowhere  else  be  so  well  preserved.  The  work 
will  always  be  important,  and  increasingly  so 
as  time  goes  on.  But  boys  will  not  or  cannot 
find  time  to  read  octavos;  at  whatever  sacri 
fice  it  was  important  that  this  work  should 
be  made  such  that  the  students  of  the  college 
should  read  it.  And  not  they  only,  but  the 
Alumni,  who,  however  loyal  to  the  college, 
would  surely  do  more  for  their  Alma  Mater 
if  they  knew  how  severe,  and  sometimes  bit¬ 
ter,  were  the  struggles  she  underwent  to  give 
them  their  education. 

The  present  volume,  though  so  much  small¬ 
er  than  the  former  one,  is  fuller  in  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  that  important  period,  between  1876 
and  1891,  when  Dr.  Seelye  was  President,  the 
years  in  which,  with  much  that  was  important 
in  growth  and  development  and  enlargement  of 
the  institution,  one  interest  was  especially 
prominent,  the  inception  and  development  and 
perfection  of  the  “Amherst  system”  of  stu¬ 
dent  self-government  now  adopted  with  modi¬ 
fications  in  many  colleges,  and  with  which 
President  Seelye’s  name  will  always  be  asso¬ 
ciated.  The  presidency  of  Dr.  Seelye  was 
notable  for  other  things,  and  it  is  important 
to  perhaps  the  majority  of  living  Alumni  as 
Covering  their  own  college  life ;  but  however 
much  the  future  story  of  Amherst  College 
may  show  her  as  falling  below  her  own  high 
standard  in  this  matter.  Dr.  Seelye’s  presi¬ 
dency  will  be  chiefly  known  in  history  as 
having  given  the  idea  of  college  self-govern¬ 
ment  to  the  world  and  proved  it  to  be  praoti- 
oable  and  beneficent  in  its  workings. 

Amherst  has  always  been  prominent  among 
colleges  for  its  religious  history,'  and  the  two 


chapters  in  which  Dr.  Tyler  sketches  this  his¬ 
tory  are  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  in  the 
book.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
earlier  chapters  will  ever  remain  the  moat  im¬ 
portant  as  a  highly  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  American  civilization,  showing, 
as  they  do,  by  what  sacrifices  the  common 
people  of  Massachusetts  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  ready  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  higher  education.  The 
story  of  the  building  of  the  first  college  edi¬ 
fice,  without  charter  or  grant  from  the  State 
(the  State  withheld  a  charter  for  three  and  a 
half  years,  and  gave  no  grant  until  the  col¬ 
lege  had  been  in  existence  24  years),  simply  by 
the  gifts  of  the  people,  by  donations  of  lime, 
sand,  lumber,  labor,  even  of  food  for  the 
builders,  self-denyingly  and  cheerfully  given 
to  supplement  the  scanty  store  of  money— such 
a  story  is  thrilling  indeed.  “The  people  not 
only  contributed  in  kind,  but  in  person,  and 
sometimes  camped  on  the  ground  and  labored 
day  and  night,  for  they  had  a  mind  to  work 
like  the  Jews  in  building  their  temple,  and 
they  felt  that  they,  too,  were  building  the 
Lord’s  house,”  says  Dr.  Tyler.  Noah  Web¬ 
ster,  w'ho  was  living  in  Amherst  and  working 
on  his  Dictionary  while  this  went  on,  wrote: 
“Notwithstanding  the  building  committee  had 
no  funds  for  erecting  the  buidling,  not  even  a 
cent,  except  what  were  to  be  derived  from 
gratuities  in  labor,  materials  and  provisions, 
yet  they  prosecuted  the  work  with  untiring  dili¬ 
gence.  ”  Over  and  over  again  the  neighboring 
districts  were  canvassed  for  subscriptions, 
although  with  each  subscription  the  zealous 
friends  of  the  enterprise  had  given  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  ability.  Dr.  Tyler  has  of 
necessity  omitted  here  the  lists  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  which,  in  the  larger  work,  afford  such 
interesting  food  for  thought — we  remember  to 
have  seen  there  the  subscription  of  a  certain 
widow  of  ten  cents  to  he  paid  in  jive  annual 
instalments !  How  shall  a  college  not  prosper 
that  is  built  by  sacrifices  such  as  this  reveals  I 

Dr.  Tyler  is,  of  all  men,  the  best  qualified 
to  be  historian  of  Amherst  College.  Few  col¬ 
leges  can  show  such  a  record  of  service  as  his 
to  his  Alma  Mater.  A  graduate  of  the  class 
of  1830,  nine  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
collegd,  he  was  tutor  there  from  1832  to  1834, 
and  since  1836  has  been  full  professor,  now  for 
two  years  professor  emeritus.  Thus  he  has 
known  it  and  served  it  through  almost  its 
entire  history.  And  how  well  and  in  how 
wide  a  sphere  he  has  served  it  can  hardly  be 
known,  even  by  Dr.  Storrs’s  appreciative  in¬ 
troductory  chapter.  A  single  instance  may  be 
mentioned,  related  to  us  by  thd  Professor  who 
introduced  and  for  years  was  in  charge  of  the 
historical  study  of  art  in  Amherst,  to  whom, 
in  great  measure,  Amherst  owed  her  admira¬ 
ble  collection  of  caste  from  the  antique— until 
within  a  few  years  the  second  in  educational 
value  in  the  United  States.  The  idea  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  this  professor,  then  a  tutor,  by  find¬ 
ing  Professor  Tyler  one  day  tacking  a  carpet 
on  the  platform  of  his  class-room.  In  that 
day  the  wealthiest  colleges  had  no  notion  that 
a  class-Toom  need  be  other  than  superlatively 
bare  and  ugly.  To  his  young  colleague’s  look 
of  surprise— the  extravagance  of  a  carpet  in  R 
college  so  poor  as  this! — Professor  Tyler  an- 
sweerd  with  the  genial  twinkle  that  all  bis 
students  know:  “I  thought  it  would  do  the 
boys  good  to  have  something  nice  to  look  at.  ” 
And  from  that  “something  nice  to  look  at,” 
that  tiny  square  of  red  ingrain,  was  developed 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  Art  Collection. 

Yes.  this  book  ought  to  be  read  by  Amberst 
men  and  by  all  men  and  women  who  care  for 
their  country’s  education  and  for  its  past  his¬ 
tory.  We  trust  tha*  Dr.  Tyler’s  declining  days 
may  be  gladdened  by  a  large  sale  of  this  im¬ 
portant  and  charming  volume. 


Tct  SAliSTONfi.  Byt  F;  Varion  CTawford.  Two 
Volumes.  Macm  illan  and  Company.  1896 
$2. 

Readers  who  love  Hr.  Crawford’s  Italian 
stories  and  hold  Oreifenstein  to  be  one  of  his 
noblest  works,  will  hardly  be  persuaded  by 
these  two  volumes  that  be  has  done  well  in 
taking  New  York  city  and  New  York  society 
as  bis  field  of  fiction.  This  story  belongs  to  the 
“set,”  in  both  senses,  to  which  Marion  Darohe 
and  Katherine  Lauderdale  belong,  being  more 
closely  connected  with  the  latter.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  the  story  of  what  happened  in  the  life 
of  Katherine  Lauderdale  after  those  four  days 
which  Mr.  Crawford  last  year  needed  two  vol¬ 
umes  to  describe.  Katherine  is  an  interesting 
girl,  and  Ralston  appears  to  grow  more  esti¬ 
mable  with  time  and  trouble ;  but  it  bardly 
seems  as  if  they  or  their  friends  were  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  warrant  them  in  taking  much 
more  of  our  time.  Even  now,  after  four  vol¬ 
umes,  we  have  not  got  the  secret  marriage  of 
these  two  nice  young  people  publicly  acknowl¬ 
edged,  though  their  respective  parents  have 
at  last  been  informed.  Mi.  Crawford  as  good 
as  promises  to  get  the  important  news  out  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  volumes,  and  hints 
that  subsequent  volumes  are  yet  in  store  for 
us.  Really,  this  appears  to  be  spreading  the 
Lauderdale  interest  a  little  too  thin.  The  only 
really  pleasant  member  of  that  large  fami¬ 
ly,  except  the  hero  and  heroine,  was  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Lauderdale,  and  be  has  now  died,  in  a 
really  admirable  chapter.  And  those  very 
weird  young  relatives  of  his,  the  Crowdies, 
having  given  up  the  ghost  in  a  very  disagreea¬ 
ble  and  wholly  unnecessary  chapter,  it  seems 
as  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  the  general  public  sutvived  the  news 
of  the  Ralston  marriage,  that  the  true  will 
was  found  in  some  unexpected  way,  and  the 
young  couple  made  fabulously  rich  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  that  they  all  lived  as  happy  after¬ 
ward  as  fabulously  rich  people  may  hope  to  do. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

In  Due  Season  is  a  vest  pocket  tract  com¬ 
piled  and  published  by  William  Norton,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  for  the  special  use  of  young 
men.  It  contains  variously  classified  groups 
of  texts,  an  alphabetical  list  of  Scripture  sub¬ 
jects  and  practical  counsels  as  to  the  use  of 
the  Bible,  either  for  practical  or  devotional 
purposes. 

Piokee  and  Her  People  is  a  “  Ranch  and  Tepee 
story”  for  young  people.  The  heroine,  a  little 
Indian  girl,  was  adopted  in  her  infancy  by  a 
good  ranchman  and  his  wife,  who  loved  her  Se 
tenderly  as  their  own  daughter,  and  Piokee 
returned  their  affection  with  all  the  warmth 
of  her  loving  heart.  We  are  introduced  to  the 
“little  tame  squaw”  when  she  has  grown  into 
a  charming  girl  of  sixteen,  devoted  to  her 
home,  her  foster  mother,  “Mamma  Prairie* 
and  her  “chief,”  Dr.  Whistler.  In  the  midst 
of  her  quiet,  happy  life,  Piokee’s  father,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  suddenlv 
appears  and  claims  her,  and  sadly,  but  with  a 
brave  heart,  she  returns  to  her  people,  hoping 
to  shed  some  of  the  light  from  the  “lovely 
other  world”  upon  the  darkened  intellects  of 
the  tribe.  The  story  is  charmingly  written, 
with  racy  dashes  here  and  there,  and  touches 
of  real  pathos  between.  It  is  illustrated  by 
Maria  L.  Kirk.  (Lothrop’s,  Boston. ) 

A  charming  little  year-book  of  quotations  is 
Rose  Porter’s  About  Women :  What  Men  Have 
Said.  It  is  selected  from  the  works  of  well 
known  poets  and  authors,  each  month  being 
given  to  prose  and  poetry.  The  year  opens 
with  Shakespeare’s  witticisms,  followed  by 
John  Milton,  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
William  Wordsworth.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Coven¬ 
try  Patmore,  Victor  Hugo,  Robert  Browning, 
Wm.  Makepeace  Thackeray,  Lord  Tennyson, 
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and  J ohn  Raskin.  The  selections  are  excellent, 
the  tenderness  of  Wordsworth  and  Thackeray’s 
sarcasm  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  criti¬ 
cal  sweetness  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  "sayings” 
are  by  no  means  all  satirical,  cr  critical,  or 
^opreciative ;  there  is  within  the  dainty  bind¬ 
ing  some  good  advice,  as,  for  instance,  such 
as  Buskin’s:  "Be  in  your  heart  a  Sister  of 
Charity  always,  without  either  veiled  or  vol¬ 
uble  declaration  of  it.”  (Putnam’s.) 

Enthusiasm  and  experience  make  one  worthy 
of  a  hearing.  President  Thwing  has  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  convictions,  chastened  by  the 
ripe  experience  of  a  practical  educator.  His 
late  books  on  College  Men  and  College  Women 
come  with  special  authority  at  a  time  when  a 
commanding  voice  is  a  relief  and  can  be  heard 
with  gladness.  They  reach  an  audience  be¬ 
hind  the  new  comers  to  our  colleges,  and  not 
only  tend  to  give  them  the  right  sort  of  pre¬ 
paratory  outfit,  but  to  reinforce  the  impulse 
which  produces  these  candidates  for  collegiate 
training.  The  old  "preamble”  that  a  college 
education  is  worth  more  than  any  amount  of 
money,  has  yet  to  be  fought  over.  And  there 
is  a  new  heresy  that  has  to  be  hunted  down, 
which,  by  confounding  Chautauqua  and  the 
summer  schools  with  systematic  study  and 
classic  drill,  has  brought  the  college  into  dis¬ 
repute  and  cheapened  the  ideals  of  education. 
First  of  all,  to  show  what  a  college  is  and 
what  it  means,  to  be  in  college,  then  to  point 
out  the  best  way  to  reap  all  that  a  college 
coarse  of  study  should  produce,  seems  to  have 
been  President  Tbwing’s  aim,  and  his  success 
is  assured  wherever  he  is  read.  His  books 
will  carry  helpful,  sane  infiuences  and  ideas 
into  colleges  and  families  where  college  stu¬ 
dents  are  being  bred.  They  are  suggestive, 
because  they  are  the  overfiow  of  fullness  of 
information:  they  are  exhaustive  without  be¬ 
ing  cumbered  with  overmuch  detail;  and 
they  are  stimulating  by  the  consensus  of  the 
beet  minds  and  hearts  on  matters  of  most  vital 
concern  to  all. 

There  is  great  call  just  now  for  definite  no¬ 
tions  on  these  two  points,  just  what  a  college 
should  aim  to  give  its  students  and  just  what 
the  student  should  do  for  and  with  hie  college 
training.  More  vaporous  talk  and  thinking 
are  abroad  on  these  things  than  we  can  afford. 
We  are  new  to  education  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
ourselves.  The  experiment  stage  is  by  no 
means  past.  To  us  the  "new  education”  is 
simply  progress  in  methods  of  culture.  Our 
people  are  plastic  and  imitative.  We  crave 
the  best,  and  we  want  it  now.  There  is  little 
leisure  in  our  impulses  and  less  deliberation  in 
our  achievement.  We  make  some  surprisingly 
great  blunders,  but  so  far  have  shown  our¬ 
selves  superior  to  our  mistakes.  In  educa¬ 
tional  matters  we  are  just  coming  to  a  criti¬ 
cal  stage  of  development.  Our  old  colleges  are 
blossoming  into  universities,  the  old  college 
curriculum  is  breaking  up  into  unnumbered 
courses  or  groups  of  studies.  The  college  boy 
and  the  college  girl,  in  ever  growing  numbers, 
have  to  be  provided  for  and  reckoned  with  as 
never  before.  It  is  a  new  situation,  and  a  sort 
of  misapprehension  has  sprung  up  everywhere 
in  consequence. 

It  is  in  meeting  this  new  state  of  things  that 
Dr.  Thwing’s  books  have  special  significance 
and  value.  If  our  college  graduates  are  not  to 
be  drawn  from,  or  sent  into  special  and  lim¬ 
ited  classes,  there  must  be  adaptations  and 
provisions  made  for  them,  both  before  enter¬ 
ing  and  after  leaving  the  schools  of  higher  in¬ 
struction.  Mere  cloister  training  is  apt  to  end 
in  the  cloister.  The  prejudice  against  a  col¬ 
lege  man  or  woman  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
life  is  widespread  and  not  well  founded,  yet 
we  easily  see  its  origin.  Now  we  are  called 
«pon  to  show  by  examples  of  the  college  bred 


men  and  women  bow  the  college  has  fitted 
them,  not  only  for  the  professions,  but  for  the 
multifold  duties  of  citizenship,  society,  and 
business.  Somebody  must  teach  banks,  for 
example,  that  there  is  a  better  way  to  make 
cashiers  and  presidents  than  to  train  their  own 
errand  boys  for  such  responsible  positions. 
The  pride  of  mercantile  houses  in  making  their 
own  managers  without  any  outside  help,  is 
praiseworthy  in  one  way,  but  perilous  in  the 
extreme  when  made  a  principle  and  perpetu¬ 
ated  in  practice.  The  fear  that  a  college  girl 
will  never  "go  bfck  to  her  stocking,”  is  rea¬ 
sonable  in  a  degree,  but  it  is  the  highest  in¬ 
justice  when  made  an  obstacle  to  her  liberal 
education.  We  think  larger  views  ought  to 
prevail.  Specialism  must  not  be  carried  too 
far.  Broader  culture  and  broader  views  of 
culture  should  be  encouraged.  And  books 
which  deal  with  education  on  this  wider  basis, 
such  as  these  of  which  we  write,  should  be 
read  and  circulated  among  our  whole  people. 

Books  that  brighten  up  our  life  with  lively 
wit  and  generous  laughter  are  a  boon  to  this 
busy  time  when  relief  is  keenly  craved  and 
sought  too  often  in  distractions  of  a  less  pure 
sort  and  of  inferior  sanity.  One  who  has  read 
Edwin  Sanborn’s  People  at  Pisgah  feels  that 
be  has  drunk  at  a  new  fountain  of  fun,  fresh 
and  refreshing  as  a  mountain  spring.  He 
marks  the  place  and  goes  back  to  it  as  soon 
and  as  often  as  possible.  And  if,  happily  for 
him,  some  good  friend  and  good  fellow  slips 
into  bis  side  pocket  the  dainty  "book  in  blue,” 
by  Kate  Sanborn,  Abandoning  an  Adopted 
Farm,  he  will  feel  as  he  journeys,  that  be  car¬ 
ries  sunshine  with  him  and  to  spare.  When  he 
has  leisure  from  his  laughter  to  think,  his 
admiration  and  gratitude  race  together  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  sincerest  homage  to  the 
delightful  personality  disclosed  and  yet  con¬ 
cealed  in  these  bewitching  leaves.  The  sorest 
worries  of  life  are  conquered  if,  after  wading 
through  them,  one  can  sit  down  on  the  other 
side  and  have  a  good  laugh  at  the  experience ; 
the  somborest  face  in  the  world  breaks  up  into 
sunniest  smiles  at  the  mere  touch  or  twinkle 
of  a  spirit  that  is  spontan^usly  merry.  This 
gift  of  second  sight,  the  discovery  of  the 
humorous  side,  the  latent  fun  in  the  every  day 
face  of  things  and  happenings,  is  more  than 
magic,  because  it  does  more  than  "  work  won¬ 
ders”  :  it  actually  transforms  stones  into  bread, 
making  meat,  with  salads  and  sauces,  out  of 
the  crude  material  lying  so  generally  waste 
around  us  all.  What  surprises  us  most  is  the 
discovery  that  the  rarest  comicalities  are  real, 
that  the  funniest  things  actually  happen  and 
the  queerest  people  are  found  in  common  life. 
It  is  something  even  more  surprising,  as  Miss 
Sanborn  assures  us.  that  so  many  readers  in¬ 
sist  that  her  sketches  from  nature  are  the  fic¬ 
tions,  and  that  when  she  has  drawn  on  her 
fancy  she  is  only  reproducing  things  seen  or 
heard.  Flattering  as  this  judgment  must  be 
to  her  art,  it  is  no  less  a  grievance  that  her 
power  to  see  what  so  many  miss  is  so  little 
understood,  so  lightly  considered.  Some  seem 
to  believe  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  seer  to 
perceive  the  amusing  quality  of  life,  fancying 
him  of  such  sterner  mold  as  to  recognize  only 
the  solemnities.  This  is  an  injustice  as  well 
as  a  misconception.  No  revelation  of  ourselves 
wrought  by  gifted  souls  is  to  be  despised, 
or  treated  as  of  little  intrinsic  worth. 
No  insight  that  uncovers  hidden  qualities 
or  relations  of  men  and  affairs  is  other 
than  a  gift  divine.  If  the  Father  of  our 
spirits  gives  one  of  His  children  power  to  see 
things  near  at  hand,  in  especial  illumination, 
that  is  as  if  He  gave  another  the  far  sight  of 
genius  in  discovering  the  secrets  of  nature,  or, 
carried  yet  higher,  the  supernatural  vision  of 
things  spiritual  and  eternal.  Somehow  we 


revere  the  mother-wit  of  New  England.  The 
sternness  of  the  Puritan  was  rock-crystal 
veined  with  precious  metal.  We  get  to-day 
the  finer  fiow  from  the  glowing  hearth-fires, 
these  later  altars  of  a  royal  people,  a  rare  man¬ 
hood.  It  is  a  delight  to  find  in  one  bouse  two 
souls  filled  with  the  “light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land”  to  brighten  and  gladden  every 
other. 


LiITERARY  NOTES. 

The  February  issue  of  the  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  (Boston)  contains  an  article  by  The¬ 
odore  Roosevelt  upon  The  Present  Status  of 
Civil  Service  Reform ;  A  Study  of  the  Mob, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  hypnotism,  by  Boris 
Sidis;  a  paper  upon  Daniel  Chester  French, 
by  Royal  Oortissoz,  the  first  of  the  promised 
series  treating  of  New  Figures  in  Literature 
and  Art;  and  two  contributions  of  unusual 
character,  "The  Subtle  Art  of  Speech-Read¬ 
ing,”  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  is  a  deaf  mute,  and  "A 
Voyage  in  the  Dark,”  by  Mr.  Rowland  E. 
Robinson,  who  is  blind.  There  is  much  good 
fiction,  including  three  chapters  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stuart  Phelps’  serial.  A  Singular  Life ; 
The  Life  of  Nancy,  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett ; 
Come  Down,  by  A.  M.  Ewell,  and  the  final 
installment  of  Mrs.  Wiggin’s  charming  two- 
part  story,  A  Village  Stradivarius.  One  of 
the  most  delightful  papers  is  that  by  Mrs. 
James  T.  Fields  upon  Celia  Thaxter.  The 
principal  book  review  treats  of  three  books 
much  discussed  at  present,  Meredith’s  Lord 
Ormont  and  his  Aminta,  Caine’s  The  Manx¬ 
man,  and  Du  Maurier’s  Trilby. 

The  Californian  periodical  entitled  The  Land 
of  Sunshine  has  secured  Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis 
as  editor.  Mr.  Lummis  is  one  of  the  younger 
generation  of  writers,  author  of  several  works 
reviewed  in  these  columns.  His  earliest  field 
of  special  research  was  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
whose  character  he  thoroughly  understands, 
whose  manners  and  customs  he  has  a  made  a 
part  of  American  literature  and  whose  cause 
he  has  zealously  espoused  in  view  of  the 
wrongs  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
white  settlers. 

The  Cambrian  Society  of  Washington  re¬ 
cently  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Miss 
Edith  Brower  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  for  her 
"masterly  and  scholarly”  article  on  The  Mean¬ 
ing  of  an  Eisteddfod,  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Pilgrim  of  the  In¬ 
finite;  William  Davies. - Castle  Kackrent  and  The 

Absentee:  Maria  Edgeworth. - Honest  Money: 

Arthur  I.  Fonda. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Joint  Metallism;  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes.  — -  The  Book-Bills  of  Narcissus; 

Richard  Le  Gallienne. - A  Woman  of  Impulse: 

Justin  Huntley  McCarthy. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company:  Occasional  Addresses 
and  Sermons;  Samuel  J.  Wilson. 

Brentano:  The  Income  Tax  Law;  David  B.  Hill. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  Christianity  and  Agnosti¬ 
cism;  Henry  Wace. 

Young  Churchman  Company,  Chicago:  The  His¬ 
torical  Position  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  Francis 
J.  Hall. 

International  Book  Company,  Chicago:  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Our  Times;  R.  P.  Brorup. 

American  Book  Company:  The  Schoolmaster  in 
Comedy  and  Satire;  Author  of  The  Schoolmaster  in 
Literature. 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company:  Un  Mariage 

d’ Amour;  Ludovic  Hal4vy. - Die  Werke  der  Barm- 

herzigkcit;  W.  H.  Riehl. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company:  Le  Tour  dn  Monde 
en  Quatre-vingts  Jours;  Jules  Verne.  Edited  by 
A.  H.  Edgren. 

J.  E.  Jewett:  Judgment  and  Old  Liberty:  Samuel 
Hendrickson. 

H.  R.  Allenson,  London,  England:  His  Star  and 
Vesper  Bells;  Henry  Putnam. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  February:  Education;  Good  Words;  Baby 
hood;  Kindergarten  News;  Babyland;  Pansy; 
Christian  Literature;  Biblical  World;  Thinker. 
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PA8T0BAL  BEMINI8CENCE8  AT  MONROE. 

Pastor  BisseU’s  excellent  and  comprehensive 
riautne  of  the  seventy -five  years  history  of  the 
Monroe  church  has  stirred  tender  and  very 
pleasant  memories.  It  cost  no  little  self-de¬ 
nial  to  decline  the  invitation  to  l>e  present  at 
their  anniversary  on  the  18th.  The  harvest 
time  was  upon  us  here,  and  in  our  Sabbath- 
school  we  were  having  a  precious  ingathering 
to  the  church  that  day.  However,  their  invi¬ 
tation  is  out  for  us  to  be  present  at  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary,  so  we  shall  live  in 
hope. 

Is  any  love  like  the  old  love,  the  first  love? 
I  commenced  my  pastorate  in  the  Monroe 
church  (it  was  my  first)  when  I  was  twenty- 
seven.  I  feel  quite  confident  that,  with  a 
single  exception,  there  was  not  at  the  time  a 
male  member  of  the  church  as  young  as  my¬ 
self.  Among  the  tno  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  members  of  the  church  there  were 
scores  of  men  old  enough  to  be  my  grand¬ 
father,  and  a  good  number  could  easily  have 
been  my  great-grandfather  as  to  the  years. 
In  my  nearly  ten  years  there  I  buried  over 
forty  people  who  were  each  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age.  Some  of  these  worthy  old  people 
told  me  plainly  that  they  regarded  me  as  a 
young  man  whom  they  had  taken  to  raise  and 
to  see  what  kind  of  a  preacher  they  could 
make  of  him  I  And  their  training  was  some¬ 
thing  to  be  remembered.  It  was  in  my  first  year 
there  that  I  preached  a  sermon  one  Sabbath 
from  the  text  “Faith  without  works  is  dead, 
being  alone.”  The  next  morning  happening 
into  the  store  of  an  old  Elder,  he  faced  me 
across  the  counter  with  the  abrupt  and  all 
too  serious  remark,  “Young  man  I  if  that 
sermon  of  yours  yesterday  is  the  kind  of 
preaching  you  are  going  to  give  us,  the 
sooner  you  pack  your  satchel  the  better  I  You 
said  that  we  are  to  be  saved  by  our  works, 
and  that  will  not  go  here,  for  it  is  not  Bible  1” 
Did  I  “get  mad?”  Not  at  all  I  for  this  good 
man’s  faith  and  works  were  both  of  the  most 
excellent  quality  and  he  was  simply  jealous 
for  his  young  pastor’s  doctrinal  safety.  I  had, 
therefore,  no  difficulty  in  placating  bis  appre¬ 
hensions  and  making  him  one  of  my  staunch¬ 
est  friends. 

Another  time  1  had  preached  a  sermon  on 
infant  salvation  in  which  1  bad  quoted  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  Dr.  Chas.  Hodge  freely,  and  bad 
theoretically  taken  all  dying  infants,  of  be¬ 
lieving  and  of  unbelieving  parents,  to  heaven. 
The  next  week  a  sedate  old  father  in  the 
church,  who  had  long  been  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  a  most  rigid  Calvinist  and  a  great  lover 
of  predestination,  foreordination,  election  and 
other  kindred  entities,  met  me  on  the  street 
late  Saturday  night,  and  leaning  on  his  staff 
be  stopped  to  ask:  “Well,  what  are  you  going 
to  give  us  to-morrow?”  “What  do  you  want?” 
I  asked  in  return.  “What  do  you  need?” 
“Well,  I’d  like  a  little  salvation  for  old  folks! 
I  think  we  need  it  about  as  much  as  the 
babies,”  and  be  went  off  chuckling  over  some¬ 
thing  about  “elect  infants.”  Yet  the  dear  old 
“Squire”  had  a  very  tender  heart  and  loved 
the  children  and  was  devoted  to  his  pastor, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  one  of  his  earliest  sur¬ 
prises  in  the  heavenly  land  was  to  find  so 
many  children  there  I 

While  we  were  rebuilding  our  church,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  the  chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee  being  much  in  need  of 
funds,  came  to  me  with  the  request  that  I 
should  see  a  certain  brother  and  try  to  secure 
a  subscription.  I  did  as  requested  and  the 
next  day  reported  to  the  chairman  as  I  met 
him  on  the  sidewalk  near  the  church.  “Well, 
what  did  be  say?”  somewhat  impatiently  ask¬ 
ed  the  building  man  in  need  of  funds.  With 
some  apology  in  the  tones  of  my  voice,  I 
suppose,  I  began:  “Why,  he  says  that  be  is 


giving  to  the  current  expenses,  but  cannot 
give  to  the  building  fund,  though  he  will  give 
us  bis  prayers  and”—  I  could  get  no  further, 
for  the  building  man  in  need  of  funds  occu¬ 
pied  nearly  the  whole  sidewalk  in  a  kind  of 
impatient  war  dance  while  he  exploded  with 
an  exclamation  of  disgust:  “Prayers!  prayers! 
I  would  not  give  five  cents  for  all  the  prayers 
be  could  say  in  six  months!  Prayers?  It  is 
not  prayers  we  want  1  It  is  money  we  need !” 
I  have  left  out  the  “thunder  and  lightning” 
expletives  with  which  be  pointed  bis  remarks, 
and  have  ever  since  had  great  sympathy  for 
church  officials  who,  when  much  in  need  of 
hard  cash,  are  put  off  with  prayers  which 
would  be  discounted  if  offered  at  the  rate  of 
ten  cents  a  year. 

During  this  rebuilding  period  this  same 
church  official,  through  constraint  of  over¬ 
powering  economy,  discharged  a  most  excellent 
sexton  and  engaged  a  “cheaper  man,”  a  tall, 
loose- jointed  son  of  awkwardness,  to  care  for 
things  about  the  church  and  keep  the  fires 
going  in  the  furnaces  while  the  workmen 
were  finishing  the  audience- room.  The  next 
day,  or  next  but  one,  while  the  stained  glass 
for  tbe  windows  was  being  unpacked,  sudden¬ 
ly  the  long  heel  of  the  awkward  man’s  foot, 
as  he  turned  himself  about,  crashed  into  the 
glass  as  it  stood  on  the  floor,  and  one  of  the 
very  finest  and  costliest  emblems,  in  whose 
design  the  committee  had  taken  special  de¬ 
light,  was  broken  into  bits  beyond  recognition 
or  use.  Of  course  tbe  man  of  the  awkward 
feet  and  loose  joints  was  discharged  on  the 
spot,  and  tbe  young  preacher  looking  on  never 
forgot  the  economic  lesson  about  “a  cheaper 
man.” 

1  can  look  back  over  my  ten  years  at  Mon¬ 
roe  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  in  every 
respect  possible  but  one.  Socially  we  had  a  de¬ 
lightful  time  of  it.  Financially  we  were  not 
unsuccessful  for  material  walls  were  built. 
Morally  we  were  not  useless,  for  we  did 
something  for  temperance  and  civic  reform, 
but  religiously  it  was  something  of  a 
failure !  One  of  my  troubles  then  was  that 
I  had  not  learned  to  take  the  world 
as  it  is,  but  was  trying  to  take  it  as  it  ought 
to  be.  I  had  very  decided  views  as  to  how 
tbe  work  of  tbe  Lord  could  be  done,  and  my 
people  mainly  agreed  with  me  in  this.  And 
somehow  I  felt  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done  at 
all,  unless  it  was  done  our  way.  I  would 
have  no  Evangelist  about  me,  and  I  was 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  church  ought 
to  be  alive  and  active  all  tbe  while.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  we  were  spiritually  dead 
much  of  the  time.  Tbe  only  revival  we  bad 
was  one  that  a  Methodist  brother  called  “a 
dry  revival.”  We  held  meetings  for  weeks, 
but  had  scarcely  any  additions  to  the  church. 

In  these  respects,  at  least  in  additions  to 
the  church,  the  last  ten  years  of  my  ministry 
have  been  more  than  three  times  as  fruitful 
as  the  ten  years  at  Monroe.  It  is  largely  tbe 
difference  between  taking  the  world  as  it  is 
and  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  young  man  in  tbe 
ministry  can  scarcely  make  a  graver  mistake 
than  to  bind  himself  with  theories  as  to  bow 
be  and  tbe  Holy  Spirit  shall  do  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  learn  the 
divine  meaning  of  Paul’s  holy  resolution : 
“I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I 
might  by  all  means  save  some.  ” 

While  at  Monroe  I  always  bad  three  resident 
ministers  in  my  congregation  and  part  of  the 
time  five,  two  of  them  ex-pastors.  And  I 
must  bear  testimony  that  none  were  more 
helpful  or  considerate  than  these  men  and 
their  families. 

Was  ever  love  like  tbe  first  love?  Yes. 
present  love,  all  love  of  Christian  work  and 
workers,  that  is  for  Christ’a  take  fills  tbe 
heart,  and  fiU»  Douglas  P.  Putham. 

LooAiraFOBT,  Ind.,  Jan.  80,  1806. 


A  Dinner  with  count  katsu. 

JAPAN  KB-VISITKD. 

Among  the  first  calls  I  made  in  Tokie  was 
upon  my  old  friend,  Katz-Awa,  now  Count 
Katsu,  and  counsellor  to  His  Majesty,  the 
Mikado.  He  has  recently  retired  from  active 
duties  as  Minister  of  Marine,  and  resumed  his 
I  literary  labors  in  preparing  a  history  of  tbe 
navy,  and  also  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
I  Tokugawaism.  No  man  living  is  more  compe- 
I  tent  to  handle  these  two  subjects.  For  Katz- 
Awa  is  really  tbe  creator  of  the  Japanese  mod¬ 
ern  navy,  and  his  intimate  relations  with  tbe 
last  Shogun  (Tycoon),  as  well  as  with  Saigo, 
who  commanded  the  Mikado’s  forces  in  the  rev¬ 
olution  of  1868,  gave  him  a  unique  place  in 
Japanese  history,  and  fitted  him  to  record 
events  from  an  inside  point  of  view.  “For,” 
as  he  said  to  me  tbe  other  day,  “Saigo  is 
dead,  the  Bakufu  is  exiled,  and  all  our  asso¬ 
ciates  are  gone,  and  I  alone  am  left  to  write 
the  record  of  events  which  have  been  greatly 
misrepresented.  ” 

As  we  talked  quietly  of  past  events  he  sat  in 
front  of  a  large  table  in  hie  modest  house  in 
Tokio,  upon  which  were  placed  Japanese  vol¬ 
umes  which  he  himself  had  written,  and  two 
sets  of  which  be  presented  to  me,  together 
with  an  autograph  manuscript  containing 
extracts  from  bis  private  records,  which  be 
gave  me  permission  to  use  in  subsequent  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  Bakufu. 

•  He  has  changed  considerably  in  twenty-four 
years,  since  tbe  time  he  first  welcomed  me  at 
the  Surunga  Yhaski  in  Tokio  (in  1871),  and 
sent  me  to  the  untried  experiences  of  Sbidzu- 
oka.  He  possesses  tbe  same  quiet  manner 
and  musical  voice  and  the  same  intelligent 
gleam  in  bis  eye.  But  bis  step  is  slower  and 
his  demeanor  sad,  and  notwithstanding  recent 
Japanese  victories,  he  speaks  with  forebodings 
of  Japan’s  future  and  of  Internal  dissensions 
when  the  headstrong  element  now  engaged  in 
humiliating  China  shall  return  home.  His 
views  confirmed  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  an 
interview  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
September  concerning  the  “Napoleonic  expe¬ 
dient”  and  the  internal  causes  leading  up  to 
the  war,  a  copy  of  which  paper  I  left  with 
him. 

I  asked  him  if  be  actually  watched  Com¬ 
modore  Perry’s  fleet  in  1845  as  it  came  up  the 
Bay  of  Tedo,  and  planned  from  that  moment 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Japanese  navy,  of 
which  he  was  then  the  (Tycoon’s)  admiral? 
He  replied,  “Yes.” 

I  asked  him  if  bis  advocacy  of  radical 
changes  and  the  adoption  of  a  foreign  policy 
bad  not  caused  great  antagonism  and  frequent 
attempts  at  personal  violence.  He  replied, 
with  much  animation,  “Yes.”  That  no  less 
than  twenty  attacks  bad  been  made  upon  his 
life  within  tbe  last  forty  years.  Seven  at¬ 
tempts  had  been  made  in  his  own  bouse,  and 
three  of  them  in  the  room  in  which  we  were 
then  sitting.  Sending  bis  servant  for  bis  long 
sword,  such  as  the  Samourai  class  used  to 
wear,  he  showed  me  tbe  scabbard  marked  by 
a  bullet  which  bad  been  fired  point  blank 
at  him  in  that  very  room.  At  another  time 
his  house  was  surrounded  by  upwards  of  80 
men,  and  several  hundred  shots  were  fired 
into  the  house  with  the  intention  of  killing 
him.  Pointing  to  some  of  tbe  domestic  ser¬ 
vants  who  waited  upon  him,  he  said  tbe  rea¬ 
son  he  always  bad  women  servants  in  the 
bouse  (in  olden  times)  was  that  it  might  be 
understood  that  he  never  had  a  man  sleep 
under  bis  roof  in  order  to  protect  him. 

Now,  no  precautions  are  necessary,  but  as 
this  modest  veteran  described  the  way  he 
used  to  be  treated  for  advocating  a  foreign 
policy  and  foreign  equipments,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  what  that  foreign  policy  and 
modem  military  equipments  were  now  doing 
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tcT  Japan  in  China.  The  very  nary  whoae 
achiaTements  were  •arpriaing  the  world  in 
capiuring  Port  Arthur  and  annihilating  the 
Chineae  fleet,  and  the  rery  tactica  and  diecip- 
line  which  were  rendering  the  Japanese  land 
forces  sncoessfol,  are  in  no  small  measnre  the 
result  of  Count  Katsu’s  past  efforts  as  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Marine  and  as  personal  counsellor  of  the 
Mikado. 

Count  Katsu  informed  me  of  the  death  of 
his  son.  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  XaTsl 
Academy  of  Annapolis.  Also  of  the  death  of 
Okubo.  bis  former  colleague,  the  Goremor  of 
Tokio,  whose  picture  be  showed  me.  Other 
friends  bare  paseed  away,  including  Naka¬ 
mura,  who  translated  Smiles'  “Self-Help,* 
Mill  on  “Liberty,”  and  who  first  memorialized 
bis  goremment  on  the  toleration  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  As  Count  Katsu’s  health  bad  suffered 
from  recent  illness,  be  looked  feeble,  but  said 
he  was  now  better  and  hoped  to  lire  to  see 
me  when  I  came  again  to  Japan.  He  also  in- 
Tited  me  to  bring  my  party  to  dine  with  him, 
and  promised  ns  a  strictly  Japanese  dinner. 
Accordingly  we  came  at  the  appointed  hour 
and  were  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
by  the  whole  household.  Countess  Katsu  dis¬ 
played  some  of  her  most  beautifully  embroid¬ 
ered  dresses  (of  the  old  style)  to  the  ladies  of 
the  party,  and  the  Count’s  grandchildren  pre¬ 
sented  us  their  photographs  and  showed  many 
of  their  playthings  and  toys. 

As  dinner  was  announced  we  walked  into  a 
room  resplendent  with  fiowers.  bric-a-brac  and 
embroidered  screens,  and  seated  ourselves  at 
a  long  table,  on  which  were  placed  thirty-six 
little  lacquered  Japanese  tables,  three  to  each 
guest.  Each  little  table  was  a  foot  high,  and 
contained  three  small  lacqured  dishes.  On 
uncovering  these  dishes  a  variety  of  more  or 
less  appetizing  articles  were  revealed  A  sort 
of  soup  from  whose  savory  depths  the  eye  and 
face  of  a  decapitated  fish  gazed  upwards  in¬ 
tently.  Some  sliced  lotus  lily  roots,  mashed 
daikon,  greens,  and  raw  red  fish,  egg  patties, 
and  jelly  moulds  of  various  colors  and  forms. 

Most  of  the  party  contented  themselves  with 
admiring  the  brilliant  colors  and  general  “get 
up”  of  the  various  dishes,  without  making 
much  headway  in  the  way  of  eating  with  their 
chop  sticks.  But  I  had  just  come  out  from 
Yokohama  and  was  hungry,  and  as  Count 
Katsu  commenced  with  as  much  relish  as  he 
used  to  evince  at  the  Christmas  dinners  I  used 
to  give  him  at  Shidzuoka,  I  soon  got  the  knack 
of  bolding  the  chop  sticks  and  joined  him  in 
the  fray.  First  the  soup  disappeared,  and  then 
the  “Tai”  (a  very  delicate  Japanese  fish),  but 
when  I  struck  the  jelly  moulds  and  the  lotus 
roots,  it  reminded  me  of  the  official  dinners 
that  used  to  be  given  us  on  the  Mikado’s 
birthday,  and  I  surrendered. 

The  other  members  of  the  party  made  sun¬ 
dry  unsuccessful  attempts  to  finish  their  part 
of  the  repast,  and  after  the  dinner  all  the  deli¬ 
cacies  that  were  left  were  gathered  up  with 
eare  and  placed  in  separate  boxes  to  be  sent 
home  with  each  guest.  A  souvenir  cup  was 
also  given  to  each. 

On  our  departure,  all  the  members  of  the 
household,  including  the  Countess  and  the 
grandchildren,  gathered  respectfully  at  the 
door  to  bid  us  “Saionara.”  They  formed  a 
very  picturesque  group  as  they  stood  in  their 
brilliantly  colored  Japanese  dresses,  and  called 
out  in  musical  voices  their  “  iroshi  gozaiemas.  ” 
Returning  to  the  Imperial  Hotel  of  Tokio, 
we  gave  our  little  boxes  of  refreshments  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tamura  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  his 
mission  school.  Mrs.  Tamura  bad  kindly  ac¬ 
companied  us  and  acted  as  interpreter.  For 
unlike  most  Japanese  of  rank.  Count  Katsu 
does  not  speak  English. 

Tamura,  by  the  way,  is  the  author  of  the 


“Japanese  Bride,"  an  unpretentious  little  vol¬ 
ume  that  has  given  him  some  notoriety.  It 
is  publisbed  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  I  have 
not  read  it,  but  be  explained  its  “heretical” 
social  tendencies  enough  for  me  to  see  that, 
like  other  reformers,  be  has  simpiy  told  some 
unpalatable  truths.  Like  Stead’s  book  on 
social  and  political  Chicago,  it  uncovers  a  few 
unfortunate  facts.  And  because  these  facts 
happen  to  touch  on  the  marriage  relation  and 
its  infelicities,  and  therefore  indirectly  on  the 
moral  and  religions  principles  involved,  the 
youthful  author  was  socially  ostracized  and 
spiritually  anathematized  by  a  few  headstrong 
members  of  the  Tokio  Presbytery. 

Tamura  survives  all  this,  however,  and  is 
doing  a  noble  work  in  Tokio,  where  he  has  a 
self-supporting  Christian  church,  an  industrial 
school,  and  all  the  requisites  of  healthy  evan¬ 
gelical  work.  That  the  little  book  also  touches 
upon  Japanese  pride  (a  very  delicate  national 
trait),  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  have  prohibited  it  being  translated  from 
English  into  the  Japanese  language. 

In  the  third  and  last  call  I  bad  upon  Count 
Katsu,  I  took  with  me  Professor  .Satoh  of  the 
Commercial  College  in  Tokio,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  one  of  my  Shidzuoka  students.  He  had 
just  returned  from  America,  and  while  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  World’s  Fair  bad  addressed 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
the  History  of  Japanese  Art. 

Ck>unt  Katsu  evinced  much  interest  in  all 
that  Satoh  told  him  about  America,  and  then 
he  gave  a  careful  resume  of  the  modem  his¬ 
tory  of  Japan,  especially  touching  upon 
changes  from  the  Tokngawa  times  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  political  system,  and  correcting  many  mis-  j 
statements  which  had  found  their  way  into 
print,  dictated  by  over-zealous  admirers  of 
the  Mikado’s  government.  He  concluded  by 
giving  me  (what  I  value  more  than  anything 
I  have  hitherto  received  in  Japan)  an  auto¬ 
graph  copy  made  from  bis  own  personal  diary 
and  notes,  covering  the  period  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  '68,  when  he  and  Saigo  together  prac¬ 
tically  held  the  reins  of  government  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  guiding  the  turbulent  elements  in 
Japanese  politics  into  the  channel  it  has  since 
retained.  These  “notes,”  which  are  full  of 
interest,  and  replete  with  stirring  events, 
never  yet  made  public,  are  now  being  trans¬ 
lated,  and  I  expect  to  publish  them  on  my  re¬ 
turn  home. 

As  I  bid  goodbye  for  the  last  time  to  one  to 
whom,  in  the  past,  I  owe  personally  as  much 
as  to  any  man  living,  and  to  whom  I  honestly 
believe  Japan  itself  owes  a  large  percentage 
of  its  modem  progress,  I  felt  as  though  I  was 
saying  farewell  to  a  Gladstone  or  a  Bismarck. 
For  what  these  names  have  been  to  their  re¬ 
spective  countries.  Count  Katsu,  in  a  bumble 
way,  has  been  to  bis.  In  fact  the  “grand  old 
men"  of  both  hemispheres  are  slowly  passing 
off  the  scene.  Who  shall,  or  can  take  their 
places  is  a  difficult  question  for  the  Orient  as 
well  as  the  Occident.  E.  Warren  Clark. 

Calcctta  Liohtsbip,  Mouth  of  Hoogly  River. 

January  9tb,  1706. 

THE  LARGEST  CROSS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  largest  cross  in  the  world  now  stands  in 
Drake’s  Bay,  North  America.  Three  hundred 
and  fourteen  years  ago  the  celebrated  Sir 
Francis  Drake  landed  in  this  bay,  and  his 
chaplain,  Francis  Fletcher  by  name,  preached 
the  very  first  English  sermon  ever  heard  in 
that  region.  To  commemorate  this  event.  Bish¬ 
op  Nichols  of  California  and  the  late  George 
W.  Childs  caused  a  large  stone  cross  to 
be  erected  on  the  spot,  a  cliff  standing  800  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  cross  is  fifty  seven  feet 
high,  of  blue  sandstone ;  several  of  the  stones 
in  it  are  larger  than  the  largest  stone  in  the 
pyramid  of  Cheops.  This  splendid  monument 
can  be  seen  far  and  wide,  and  is  literally  a 
sermon  in  stone. 


DR.  PAHNEHTOCE’S  TlfENTT  TEAR8. 
Sunday,  January  27tb,  proved  a  noteworthy 
day  in  the  ^  First  Ward  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Syracuse,”  the  prime  feature  of  the  occasion 
being  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  Rev. 
Alfred  H.  Fahnestock.  D.D. ,  had  reached  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  successful  pastorate  with 
this  church.  Added  to  this,  local  interest 
was  very  much  heightened  by  several  of  the 
city  churches  giving  up  evening  services  while 
their  pastors  united  in  the  tender  of  hearty 
congratulations  shared  by  themselves  and 
people. 

But  just  here  a  brief  mention  of  the  history 
of  this  church  would  seem  in  place.  It  was 
organized  at  Onondaga  Valley,  November  8, 
1809,  being  recognized  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Geneva,  under  the  name  of  the  “Presbyterian 
Church  of  Onondaga  Hollow  and  Salina.  ”  The 
Rev.  Dirck  C.  Lansing,  ministering  to  both 
churches,  was  the  first  pastor.  In  travelling 
from  the  valley,  where  he  resided,  he  was 
compelled  to  ride  much  of  a  distance  between 
five  and  six  miles  through  a  dense  cedar 
swamp,  now  the  heart  of  Syracuse.  The 
membership  of  those  worshipping  at  Salina 
from  the  first  is  not  known,  but  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  number.  The  prayerful  and  wise  labors 
of  Mr.  Lansing  were  blessed  by  frequent  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  membership.  In  January,  1822. 
those  living  at  or  near  Salina,  at  their  request, 
were  dismissed  from  the  parent  church,  and 
received  bj  Presbytery  as  the  “First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Salina.”  and  not  long  after 
the  present  house  of  worship  was  erec'ed.  In 
January,  1875,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Fahnestock, 
a  graduate  of  Princeton  (serving  some  three 
years  as  tutor),  was  settled  pastor.  During 
his  faithful  ministry  there  have  been  received 
into  the  church  260  members,  190  upon  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  and  70  by  certificate. 

To  return  to  the  exercises  of  the  day.  The 
morning  services  consisted  mainly  in  a  histori¬ 
cal  discourse  by  Dr.  Fahnestock,  although  a 
very  appropriate  programme  in  the  way  of 
music,  responsive  readings,  etc.,  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  In  his  discourse,  the  pastor  gave  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  formation 
of  church  societies  as  organized  at  different 
times,  and  their  share  in  the  good  work  accom- 
pisbed.  In  short,  he  gave  a  very  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  events  transpiring  under  his  ministry, 
introducing  many  personal  reminiscences  of 
the  years  gone  by.  Altogether  the  discourse 
formed  a  very  valuable  church  history.  A 
summary  of  benevolent  gifts  and  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses  for  the  period  covered  showed 
a  grand  total  of  847,855.95. 

The  evening  exercises  were  participated  in 
by  the  Rev.  George  B.  Spalding,  D.D.,  LL.  D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
extended  the  congratulations  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  churches  of  the  city,  for  they  all  with  one 
accord  thanked  God  for  the  work  of  faith  and 
labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  this  church. 
He  said:  “The  church  is  glad  to  night,  thank¬ 
ing  God  for  every  remembrance  of  you.  ”  The 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Janes,  pastor  of  the  Onondaga 
Valley  church,  now  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  ministry,  extended  congratulations  as  a 
“twin  sister,”  making  happy  mention  of  the 
early  relationship  existing  between  the  two, 
at  the  same  time  commending  the  earnest  and 
faithful  labors  of  Dr.  Fahnestock  and  people 
down  to  the  present.  He  concluded  his  greet¬ 
ing  by  reading  an  original  poem,  entitled, 
•'Twenty  Years  Ago,”  in  which  he  felicitiously 
expressed  the  feelings  shared  by  all.  The 
Rev.  L.  Mason  Clarke  of  the  Park  Central 
Church,  gave  congratulations  to  the  pastor, 
thanking  God  he  had  shown  it  possible  for  a 
preacher  to  remain  a  long  time  in  one  place, 
quite  uncommon  hereabouts.  He  also  con¬ 
gratulated  him  in  that  his  labors  had  been  so 
abundantly  blessed.  The  Rev.  Charles  H. 
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Luther  of  Elraswood  Church,  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Abeel  of  the  Memorial  Church,  the  Rev.;  E. 
W.  Winsburat  of  the  West  End  Church,  the 
Rev.  Smith  Ordway  of  the  Westminster 
Church,  took  part  in  the  services,  as  did  Lay¬ 
men  Van  Vleck  and  Cowing.  Dr.  Fahnestock 
made  the  closing  address  in  words  full  of 
feeling  and  tenderness,  not  a  few  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  being  affected  to  tears. 

Just  before  the  close  of  services,  twenty  lit¬ 
tle  girls  in  white,  and  bearing  a  large  rose, 
marched  down  the  aisle,  singing  “Twenty 
Years  Ago,”  to  the  platform  upon  which 
Dr.  Fahnestock  was  seated,  each  one  present¬ 
ing  him  a  rose.  This  unexpected  part  of  the 
services  called  forth  tender  and  loving  words 
to  the  children.  The  good  pastor’s  surprise 
reached  the  climax  upon  discovering  at  the 
close  of  services  that  each  rose  enclosed  a 
bright  five  dollar  bill  1  After  the  benediction 
very  many  of  his  people  came  forward  to  ex¬ 
tend  greetings  and  assure  him  of  their  warm 
attachment.  Judging  by  expressions  of  feel¬ 
ing.  love,  and  trust  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
their  regard  is  in  no  wise  waning,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest 
as  the  years  go  by.  M.  M.  A. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  WALTER  R.  LONG. 

On  Jan.  5th,  in  this  city,  the  Rev.  Walter  R. 
Long  entered  into  larger  life  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
84  years.  Bom  at  Cambridge,  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1811  (son  of  Col.  Edward  Long)  his  life 
spans  perhaps  the  most  wonderfully  progressive 
era  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  still  standing  near  the  old  home;  from 
there  he  went  to  Union  College,  1833;  Andover,  1834; 
Princeton,  1836;  and  Yale,  1841.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  Aug.  24,  1836.  While  at  Andover  he  re¬ 
solved  “neither  to  rust  out  nor  wear  out,  but  to 
bum  out”;  and  this  characteristic  of  intense  activ¬ 
ity  and  persistent  effort  was  manifested  through¬ 
out  bis  long  ministry,  and  proved  to  be  the  secret 
of  unusual  success  in  his  late  work  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society. 

His  first  charge  was  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
called  by  a  Presbyterian  church  in  1842,  followed 
by  calls  from  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Mystic  Bridge,  Conn.,  and  Montville,  Conn. 

After  the  civil  war  he  became  much  Interested  in 
the  Freedman’s  cause,  and  accepted  a  commission 
in  their  service,  working  among  the  churches  in 
New  York,  with  headquarters  at  Saratoga,  until 
1870;  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  laboring  in  New  York  State  until 
1876,  then  he  was  transferred  to  West  Virginia  as 
District  Superintendent.  This  he  often  referred  to 
as  being  the  most  laborious  and  useful  decade  of 
his  ministry.  He  seldom  took  a  vacation,  and 
made  a  personal  canvass  of  the  whole  State,  pene¬ 
trating  on  foot  or  horseback  to  the  most  remote 
mountain  districts  and  among  the  poorest  and 
most  ignorant  class  of  people.  His  exposure  and 
hardships  in  winter  were  frequently  very  great, 
and  they  no  doubt  laid  the  foundation  of  a  serious 
throat  trouble  that  never  left  him.  His  friends 
often  urged  him  to  give  up  the  work,  which  he  re¬ 
fused  to  do  until  every  family  in  the  State  had 
been  supplied  with  a  Bible.  This  was  accomplished 
in  1886,  when  he  mode  bis  home  with  his  eldest  son 
at  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 

At  the  age  of  76  years  he  started  on  a  continental 
tour  and  travelled  steadily  for  sixteen  months,  at¬ 
tending  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  at  London,  the  Pope’s 
Jubilee  in  Rome,  and  the  International  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  meeting  at  Stockholm. 
From  this  time  on  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  life  in  a 
quiet  way,  preaching  occasionally  as  opportunity 
or  bis  throat  permitt^  and  taking  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  all  the  religious  life  about  him.  He  was  espe- 
ciallvin  sympathy  with  the  Young  People’s  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  was  the  oldest  delegate 
at  their  convention  at  Montreal  in  1893. 

He  was  always  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  did 
not  lose  bis  interest  in  general  matters  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  was  but  the  peaceful  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  sonl  from  the  body,  which  had  literally 
“burned  out”  in  the  service  of  bis  Master.  The 
funeral  service  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  on  Monday,  Jan.  7th, 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  his  brother 
ministers  every  week.  The  interment  was  at  Cam- 
brid^,  N.  Y.  His  was  a  life  of  Christian  activity 
worwy  of  imitation. 


HOME  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  WHITES. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  highest  civ¬ 
ilization  is  a  mountain  region,  the  centre  of 
which  is  but  twelve  hours  by  rail  from  the 
seat  of  our  national  government,  in  which 
there  dwell  about  one  million  Americans  of  the 
purest  type,  who  educationally  and  religiously 
are  very  needy  and  very  hungry ;  these  are 
called  “Mountain  Whites.” 

The  above  region  is  divided  by  the  railroad  run. 
ningfrom  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  the  principal  portion  of  these  people 
are  found  in  two  sections,  spreading  north¬ 
west  and  southeast,  from  Bristol,  Tenn.  En¬ 
lightened  communities  are  found  in  these 
mountain  regions,  just  as  benighted  settle¬ 
ments  are  found  down  on  the  lowlands,  but  in 
the  main  the  people  in  the  mountains  are  poor 
and  illiterate,  those  on  the  lowlands  cultivated 
and  prosperous,  the  difference  being  due  not 
to  race  or  character,  but  to  location  and 
opportunity. 

The  forefathers  of  all  these  people  were  the 
men  who  rang  the  first  Independence  Bell, 
when  at  Mecklenberg,  N.  C. ,  May  81,  1775, 
they  severed  one  county  from  the  British 
Crown ;  the  men  who  were  foremost  with 
speech  and  sword  in  the  conflict  which  result¬ 
ed  in  the  creation  of  this  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  American  nation ;  God-fearing,  liberty- 
loving,  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  patriots  were 
they.  These  mountaineers  are  a  homogeneous 
people,  unmixed  with  alien  races.  They  are 
open  hearted,  brave,  loyal,  liberty-loving  peo¬ 
ple,  ready  to  stand  by  their  convictions  to  the 
death,  whether  in  fighting  United  States  rev¬ 
enue  officers,  seeking  to  deprive  them  of  their 
birthright  privilege  of  distilling  “Mountain 
Dew,”  shooting  down  some  member  of  an 
opposing  clan  who  has  slain  one  of  their  kins¬ 
folk,  contending  for  their  doctrines  of  uncon¬ 
ditional  election  and  individual  predestination, 
or  rallying  under  the  “stars  and  stripes"  as 
they  did  in  great  numbers  when  during  the 
Civil  War  the  life  of  their  country  and  ours 
was  in  jeopardy. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  their  origin ;  they 
retain  the  names,  features,  mental  and  social 
characteristics,  belief  in  the  Bible,  reverence 
for  ministers,  love  of  liberty,  courage  and 
patriotism,  and  to  some  extent  the  idioms  and 
accent  of  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  immi¬ 
grants,  who  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
settled  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  but 
they  lack  their  education,  religion,  and  thrift. 

They  were  driven  into  the  mountains  of 


West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  by 
their  unwillingness  to  employ  slave  labor  and 
their  inability  to  compete  with  it.  Some 
passed  over  to  the  more  fertile  lowlands,  but 
those  who  remained  in  the  mountains  found 
the  valleys  narrow  and  the  mountainsides 
hard  to  cultivate,  while  game  was  abundant, 
BO  the  men  took  to  hunting,  leaving  the  fields 
to  be  cutivated  by  the  women. 

Thriftlessness  means  scarcity  of  money  and 
all  that  money  procures.  The  teacher  and  the 
preacher  fell  under  the  law,  “Poor  pay,  poor 
preach,”  until  now  many  of  these  people  can. 
not  read,  or  read  very  poorly.  Preachers  glory 
in  their  illiteracy,  and  teach  that  “Gals  don’t 
need  much  lamin’.”  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  poor  three  months’  schools  are  poorly 
attended.  They  have  scores  of  preachers  with 
superb  courage,  ultra  Calvinistio  creed,  but 
with  characters  not  always  above  reproach. 
They  preach  a  Christ  who  saves  frttm  punish¬ 
ment,  but  not  from  sin ;  who  helps  in  trouble 
and  in  death,  but  not  in  the  details  of  every¬ 
day  life. 

*The  girls,  sent  but  little,  if  at  all,  to  school, 
addicted  to  dipping,  smoking,  or  chewing 
tobacco,  marry  young,  do  much  out-door 
work,  and  of  course  have  wretched  homes. 
Not  infrequently  one  room  is  the  sleeping 
apartment  for  the  whole  family,  including 
visitors,  which  prevents  privacy  and  promotes 
unebasteness.  The  hope  of  these  people  lies 
in  the  cleansing  and  Christianizing  of  the 
home  by  uplifting  the  women  ;  this  is  the  way 
of  their  salvation. 

The  plan  proposed  is  to  have  consecrated, 
trained  women  locate  among  these  people, 
take  care  of  three  or  four  Sabbath-scbools  or¬ 
ganized  by  our  Presbyterian  Sabbath  school 
Missionary,  hold  meetings  for  the  children, 
have  classes  for  the  young  people  to  fit 
them  to  work  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  for 
the  mothers,  to  teach  them  bow  to  make  a 
Christian  home. 

When  a  leading  man  among  them  was  asked 
bow  they  would  treat  such  women,  be  replied : 
“Ob,  in  every  bouse  she  will  find  fathers  and 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,”  adding :  “It 
would  be  the  grandest  thing  in  all  the  world 
for  us;  and  we  don’t  know  any  better  than  to 
do  the  best  we  can  for  folks.  ” 

Now  is  the  day  of  salvation  for  these  moun¬ 
taineers;  in  ten  years  their  destiny  will  be 
determined.  There  is  a  universal  feeling  of  de¬ 
sire  and  expectancy.  There  is  a  breaking  up 
of  the  ranks  of  the  “hardshell”  preachers  who 
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have  been  the  great  obstruotionists,  and  the 
Lord  has  indeed  set  before  us  an  open  door,  and 
while  no  man  can  shut,  other  men,  the  emis¬ 
saries  of  Satan,  oan  enter  it.  Now  or  never, 
because  as  the  railroads  pierce  these  inoun 
tains  and  mines  are  opened  up,  the  floodgates 
of  iniquity  empty  themselves,  and  these  open- 
hearted  people,  welcoming  the  stranger,  and 
with  him,  unwittingiy,  his  vices,  are  swept 
down  like  driftwood. 

But  they  seem  equally  ready  to  receive  the 
Oospel,  as  a  minister  who  witnessed  a  revival 
among  them  said.  They  do  not  seem  to  know 
any  better  than  to  do  what  the  minister  tells 
them. 

Every  patriot,  especially  if  he  have  Scotch - 
Irish  blood  in  his  veins;  every  Christian,  espe 
cially  if  he  be  a  Presbyterian,  should  listen  to 
the  cry  of  these  famishing  souls,  the  bleatings 
of  these  lost  sheep  of  our  heuse  6f  Israel, 

**  Away  OB  the  moaotains  wild  and  bare 
Away  from  the  tender  shepherd’s  care." 

It  comes  alike  from  the  young  and  old ; 
from  the  little  girl  in  whose  wretched  home 
the  missionary  was  to  stay,  who,  being  hindered 
by  a  rain  storm  from  going  to  a  night  meet¬ 
ing,  said,  “I'm  going  to  stay  up  to  hear  the 
preacher  pray,”  and  the  oid  woman  who  said: 
“Stranger,  what  we  want  in  our  country  is 
some  one  to  start  a  light  and  keep  it  a  burnin’.  ” 

A  consecrated,  trained  woman  has  offered 
her  services ;  the  Lord  has  promised  His  grace 
suflScient;  who  will  furnish  the  money?  We 
have  the  golden  bowl  and  the  golden  oil ;  we 
are  waiting  for  the  golden  candlestick. 

Further  information  maybe  had  of  C.  Hum¬ 
ble,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  who  has 
charge  of  this  field  for  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication  and  Sabbath  school  Work.  His 
address  at  present  is  51  West  Twelfth  Street, 
New  York. 

THE  F0UNDIN6  OF  THE  LONDON 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

A  OREAT  OCCASION. 

The  following  letter,  touching  the  recent 
Centenary  proceedings  of  the  above  Society, 
will  be  read  with  attention.  We  copy  it  from 
the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  of  Jan.  24th, 
where  it  is  signed  by  James  W.  Aitkin,  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  Telegraph : 

London,  Jan.  16,  18D5. 

In  spite  of  what  may  be,  and  is  often,  said 
by  those  who  are  cynically  inclined,  mission 
work  is  still  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the 
average  English  man  and  woman,  and  to  the 
younger  generation,  who  cheerfully  subscribe 
their  half  pennies  and  pennies  toward  the 
religious  education  of  those  who  bow  down 
to  wood  and  stone  and  have  not  the  advan¬ 
tages  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  “happy 
English  child  ”  During  the  series  of  May 
meetings,  which  touch  nearly  every  form  of 
social  and  religious  philanthropy,  no  meet¬ 
ings  are  so  well  attended  or  so  successful  as 
these'  which  have  to  deal  with  missionary 
endeavor  in  foreig^n  lands,  and  the  amount  of 
money  subscribed  for  this  purpose  year  after 
year  is  something  colossal.  'This  being  the 
case  an  anniversary  which  is  being  celebrated 
during  the  present  week  has  points  of  interest 
which  may  find  acceptance  at  a  distance  from 
the  centre.  That  to  which  I  refer  is  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
which  comes  second  in  the  list  of  similar  or¬ 
ganizations,  so  far  as  age  is  concerned.  Two 
years  since,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
celebated  its  hundredth  birthday.  In  1899 
the  Church  of  England  Society  will  conclude 
a  century  of  widespread  and  useful  work  ;  two 
years  later  the  “S.  P.  G.,”  or  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Oospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
will  complete  its  centennial  period ;  and  a 
year  or  two  later  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  will  follow.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  societies  named  spend  between  a  half  and 
three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  on  mis¬ 
sionary  effort,  and  the  extent  of  their  ramifi¬ 
cations  is  correspondingly  lar^e.  In  the  case 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  it  is  a 
Carious  CoiaeideMO. 

that  it  was  founded  in  the  very  building  in 
which  the  anniversary  breakfast  took  place 


yesterday  morning.  This  was  the  Castle  and 
Falcon  Hotel,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  not  far 
from  the  General  Postotfice,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  which,  on  the  morning  of  January 
15,  1795,  some  twenty  London  ministers  sat 
down  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  heathen 
world  upon  all  Christian  men  and  women. 
The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution:  “That  the  ministers  who 
favor  the  design  of  forming  a  society  and  de¬ 
sire  to  exert  themselves  in  promoting  it  by 
bringing  forward  a  general  meeting  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  society,  do  signify  the  same  by  putting 
down  their  names  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for 
the  purpose.  ”  This  volume,  which  is  still  ex¬ 
tant,  contains  the  names  of  fifteen  ministers, 
including  Matthew  Wilks,  John  Eyre,  and 
John  Love,  and  is  the  small  beginning  from 
which  has  grown  a  big  organization.  It 
should  be  added,  in  common  fairness,  that  in 
November,  1794,  a  meeting  of  eight  Noncon¬ 
formist  ministers  was  held  at  Baker’s  Chop 
House,  on  Cornhill,  at  which  the  idea  first 
took  form.  In  September  of  1795  there  was 
a  conference  at  the  Castle  and  Falcon,  fol¬ 
lowed  next  day  by  a  solemn  service  at  old 
Spa  Fields  Chapel  in  Clerkenwell,  at  which  a 
.Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  and 
a  constitution  for  the  society. 

The  celebration  of  the  centenary,  which 
will  be  continued  at  various  intervals  during 
the  year,  commenced,  as  I  have  said,  at  the 
Castle  and  Falcon,  where,  instead  of  the 
original  fifteen,  one  hundred  and  fifty  eat 
down  to  breakfast  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Albert  Spicer  (Treasurer  of  the  Society)  and 
some  of  the  London  Directors — the  building 
standing  on  the  same  site  and  bearing  the 
same  name  as  that  in  which  the  original  meet¬ 
ing  was  held.  Later  in  the  day  the  company 
adjourned  to  the  Falcon  Square  Chapel,  and 
here  an  interesting  series  of  addresses  was 
delivered.  The  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  one 
of  our  most 

Noted  Gong^reg^ational  Mlolnters 
who  last  Sunday  completed  fifty  years  in  the 
ministry,  acted  as  President,  and  around  him 
were  gathered  a  representative  audience  of 
Nonconformist  ministers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  task  of  giving  some  particulars 
of  the  gathering  of  a  hundred  years  previously 
fell  upon  the  Rev.  Richard  Lovett,  who  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  History  of  the  Society.  The  min¬ 
utes,  he  said  of  that  meeting  were  still  in 
existence,  and  he  pointed  out  that  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  ministers  then  present  seven  were  Congre- 
gationalists,  two  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s 
Connection  (now  practically  Congregational- 
ist),  four  Presbyterian,  and  two  were  of  the 
Church  of  England — the  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis  be¬ 
ing  one  of  them.  The  Rev.  C.  Sylvester 
Home,  having  spoken  of  the  spirit  that  ani¬ 
mated  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  em¬ 
phasized  the  generosity  with  which  the  poorer 
people  had  supported  the  Society,  Mr.  Rogers 
compared  the  commercial  depression  of  to 
day  with  that  of  1795,  and  implied  that  it 
was  worse  then  than  now.  Nothwithstanding 
recent  failures,  their  churches  were  to-day  in 
A  Condition  of  Comporstlve  Ease, 
which  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  the 
richest  amongst  them  a  century  ago.  After 
referring  to  the  object  for  which  they  were 
gathered  together,  he  spoke  of  the  need  for 
concentration  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  new  century;  The  work  of  their  fathers 
had  been  preeminently  a  work  of  spiritual 
revival.  Those  men  believed  in  it  to  the  very 
death.  Was  this  century,  he  asked,  to  be 
marked  by  tbe  same  faith,  the  same  courage, 
the  same  enterprise,  the  same  absolute  trust 
in  God  that  characterized  those  men  who  met 
100  years  ago  not  far  from  that  spot?  In  the 
evening  Dr.  Parker’s  splendid  Temple  on  Hol- 
born  Viaduct  was  crowded  with  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience  to  publicly 
Celebrate  the  Centenarr. 

The  Chairman  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Hugh 
Matheson,  Convener  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Committee  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  opening  address  he 
pointed  out  that  such  societies  followed  the 
evangelistic  efforts  of  Whitefield  to  give  the 
Oospel  to  the  world  at  large,  as  well  as  at 
home  Mr.  Matheson  proceeded  to  show  that 
Christian  union  was  exemplified  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  field,  and  said  that  he  had  long  entertained 
the  conviction  that  Christian  union  would 
come  at  home  through  the  mission  field 
abroad.  Referring  to  a  visit  he  had  paid  to 
China,  fifty  years  ago,  when  there  were  only 
six  Native  Cbristlans. 

in  that  country,  he  said  he  had  sailed  up  the 
coast  with  Dr.  Medhurst,  and  on  his  return 


had  taken  part  in  organizing  a  mission  to  South 
China  in  connection  with  his  own  church,  and 
there  was  the  closest  friendship  in  China  be¬ 
tween  the  agents  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  those  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
In  conclusion,  he  declared  that  the  success  of 
missions  was  assured,  and  urged  that  every 
family  should  take  a  part  in  the  work. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  an  address 
from  the  Rev.  Charles  Berry  of  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton  (once  called  to  succeed  Mr.  Beecher  in 
Brooklyn).  The  reverend  gentleman  began  by 
asking  whether  they  could  or  could  not  sing 
a  psean  of  praise  that  night,  and  answered 
that  by  declaring  that  their  true  spirit  should 
be  a  blending  of  humility  and  thankfulness. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  they  had  ariived  at 

A  Critical  Period 

in  the  history  of  the  Society,  but  there  were 
two  kinds  of  crises — one  a  crisis  such  as  now 
existed  in  Turkey,  where  the  reign  of  misrule 
over  Armenia  must  end  in  overthrow  and  dis¬ 
mission,  and  the  sooner  the  better— a  remark 
greeted  with  loud  applause.  The  year  1896, 
declared  Dr.  ^rry,  might  see  the  bag  and 
baggage  policy  of  1876  carried  into  effect.  Bui 
the  ciisis  in  the  history  of  their  Society  was 
created  by  tbe  largenefs  of  their  victories  in 
the  mission  field.  Their  crisis  was  their  re¬ 
ward,  and  the  call  to  new  and  enlarged  efforts. 
They  did  not  wish  to  be  in  the  “statu  quo" 
before  the  origin  of  their  Forward  Movement. 
The  present  was  a  time  for  courage  blended 
with  discretion.  They  must  go  on 
"Full  Steam  Ahead," 

for  God  has  made  the  way  clear,  but  thty 
must  have  regard  to  the  fuel  on  board— in 
other  words,  they  must  revise,  spread,  and 
consolidate  their  intelligent  convictions  re¬ 
garding  missionary  enterprise.  lie  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  heresy  existing  especially  among 
the  young,  which  he  would  call  the  ethnic 
heresy.  It  was  that  Christ  was  for  a  section 
of  the  human  race  only,  and  that  Confucius 
was  good  enough  for  the  Chinaman.  But 
even  supposing  that  the  religious  leaders  of 
other  people  were  inspired,  they  were  but  the 
Moses — the  lawgivers,  so  to  speak— of  those 
races,  and  they  demanded  and  necessitated  a 
Christ  who  would  cleanse  and  make  whole. 
Dr.  Berry  urged  his  hearers  to  study  the  his 
tory  of  their  Society  if  they  would  rise  to 
their  opportunities,  and  quoted  an  extra  frem 
the  Church  Missionary  Intelligence,  fixing 
high  praise  and  honor  to  their  Society,  which 
had  the  largest  total  number  of  native  ad¬ 
herents  of  any.  Towards  the  close  of  a  most 
vigorous  address,  repeatedly  applauded.  Dr. 
Berry  declared  his  belief  that  the  Gospel  was 
never  more  credible  than  to  day,  and  that  as 
a  philosophy  and  as  a  religion  in  the  field. 
If  I  add  that  the  Centenary  Fund  already 
reaches  a  total  of  $225,000,  you  will  see  that 
the  celebration  is  practical  as  well  as  senti¬ 
mental. 


WHITE  LIST. 


[It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Consumers'  League  from 
time  to  time  to  publish  in  the  public  press  this  list, 
to  which  new  names  are  all  too  slowly  added.  We 
gladly  give  it  room  in  the  interest  of  a  class  which 
most  needs  both  justice  and  mercy — working  women 
and  girls  in  retail  stores. — Editor.] 


Tbe  Governing  Board  of  the  Consumers’ 
League  recoitimends  to  its  members  and  to  all 
others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  working 
women  and  girls  the  following  retail  houses, 
because,  so  far  as  the  Board  can  learn,  these 


houses  deal  justly  by  their  employees,  and 
approach  nearest  to  the  piinciples  and  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  League : 

Aitken,  Son  &  Co.,  Broadway  and  18th  street 

B.  Altman  &  Co.,  Sixth  Avenue  and  19tb  street 
Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  Broadway  and  19th  street 
Best  &  Co.,  60  West  23d  street 


Children’s  Dressm’g  Establishm’t,  10  East  15th  st. 
Harlem  Ex.  for  Women’s  Wk,  40  West  125th  street 
L.  P.  Hollander  &  Co.,  290  Fifth  Avenue 

Geo.  F.  Langenbacher,  820  Broadway 

Ije  Boutillier  Brothers,  50  W’est  23d  street 

Lord  &  Taylor,  Broadway  and  20th  street 

Madison  Ave.  Depository  and  Exchange  for 

Women’s  Work,  628  Madison  Avenue 

James  McOeery  &  Co.,  Broadway  and  11th  street 
E.  A.  Morrison  &  Son,  Broadway  and  19th  street 
N.  Y.  Ex.  for  Women’s  Work,  329  Fifth  Avenue 
Richards  &  Co.,  58  West  23d  street 

Scbarles  Brothers,  24  West  23d  street 

P.  A.  O.  Schwartz,  42  East  14th  street 

Society  of  Decorative  Art,  28  East  2l8t  street 

Stem  Brothers,  West  2Sd  street 

Mme.  L.  Thnro,  426  Fifth  Avenue 

A.  A.  Yantine  &  Co.,  879  Broadway 

Young  Women’s  Chris’n  Asso’n.  7  East  IStb  street 
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Ttie  Religious  Press, 


The  Obaervei  is  unable  to  accord  with  The 
Churchman  in  its  praises  of  Archbishop  Laud : 

The  commemoration  on  Jan.  10  at  Barking, 
England,  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  execution  cf  Archbishop  Laud, 
recalls  the  personal  conclusion  of  the  grace 
offered  by  a  clergyman  at  a  dinner  at  which 
the  archbishop  was  present.  This  clergyman 
relieved  his  feelings  with  these  words:  "And 
may  great  praise  be  given  to  Ood  and  little 
laud  to  the  devil.  ”  This  breach  of  good  man¬ 
ners  is  not  to  be  commended,  but  if  we  bad 
to  prepare  a  list  of  the  twelve  most  prominent 
bigots  in  English  church  history,  that  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Laud  would  stand  conspicuously  high 
upon  it.  Not  so  would  our  contemTOrary,  The 
Churchman,  treat  this  son  of  the  Church.  It 
sa^s:  "The  commemoration  of  Laud  is  hailed 
with  warm  appreciation  by  the  English  press, 
religious  and  secular,  because  Li^ud  stands 
for  the  very  principles  which  now  in  England 
are  actually  at  stake.  For  these  principles 
Laud  lived,  for  these  be  died.  Nor,  in  view 
of  the  late  powerful  pastoral  issued  by  the 
House  of  Bishops,  can  American  churchmen 
refuse  to  see  in  the  man  who  was  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  a  representative  of  that  undeviating  fidel¬ 
ity  to  catholic  truth  which  the  American 
bishops  so  earnestly  inculcate  upon  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  church.  Both  to  the  East 
and  the  West  the  commemoration  of  Laud  is 
an  instance  not  only  of  the  vindication,  we 
may  almost  say  the  revenge,  of  time,  but  a 
reminder  of  the  only  true  method  by  which 
present  dangers  and  perplexities  are  to  be 
met ;  for  Laud  was  the  English  ecclesiastic 
whose  noble  steadfastness  was  the  human 
instrument  through  which  analagous  dangers 
and  perplexities  of  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago  were  eventually  overcome.”  That  the 
stories  of  Laud’s  bigotry  have  been  exagger¬ 
ated  is  likely  enough ;  that  he  lived  in  times 
very  different  from  our  own  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  ;  but  if  Laud  is  to  be  lauded,  then  it  is  net 
a  far  cry  from  the  commendation  of  such  a 
man  to  the  indorsement  of  the  Spanish  inqui¬ 
sition.  In  the  interests  of  the  great  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  country,  and  of  the  mother 
Establishment  of  England,  we  must  express 
dissent  from  the  views  of  our  contemporary, 
and  especially  when  it  says  that  Laud’s  meth¬ 
od  is  the  only  true  method  by  which  present 
dangers  and  perplexities  are  to  be  met,  and 
again  that  his  death  was  "preeminently  that 
of  the  Christian  martyr.”  We  are  willing  to 
aid  in  covering  with  the  mantle  of  charity  the 
persecutors  of  past  ages,  but  we  cannot  sit 
quietly  by  when  these  monsters  of  cruelty, 
whose  deeds  were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  are  dressed  in  white  and  shining  gar¬ 
ments,  and  aureoled  with  rays  of  golden  light. 


The  Christian  Inquirer  inveighs  against 
"Self  satisfied  Churches”: 

Not  many  churches  would  boast  themselves, 
as  did  the  church  at  Laodicea,  when  it  said, 
"  I  am  rich  and  increased  with  goods  and  have 
need  of  nothing.”  It  may  be  that  the  Laodi- 
ceans  did  not  voice  this  sentiment  but  that  it 
was  the  language  of  their  hearts  there  can  be 
no  question.  'The  thoughts  of  men’s  hearts 
are  readily  understood  by  the  divine  mind, 
and  that  which  may  never  find  expression  by 
the  lips  might  just  as  well  be  spoken. 
Though  none  of  our  churches  in  these  times 
would  be  willing  to  express  themselves  in  the 
Laodicean  phraseology,  yet  they  may  have  a 
good  deal  of  the  Laodicean  spirit.  Given  a 
beautiful  building,  a  popular  preacher,  a  fine 
organ  and  choir,  ample  income  from  pew  rents, 
and  social  standing  in  the  community,  what 
naore  do  many  churches  want?  .  .  .  But  what 
is  a  such  a  church  or  its  members  worth  to  a 
sinful  world?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  our 
Lord  can  look  on  churches  that  are  utterly 
indifferent  to  all  aggressive  work  with  any 
other  feeling  than  the  loathing  he  expressed 
for  the  church  at  Laodicea?  There  is  not  a 
more  "wretched,  miserable  and  poor  church” 
in  this  world  than  the  one  which  is  content 
to  be  a  religious  club,  segregated  in  selfish¬ 
ness,  destitute  of  concern  for  the  extension  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  and  careless  as  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  great  mass  of  humanity  within  its 
reach. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  says: 

Several  sisterhoods  are  arran^ng  to  open 
Sabbath  classes  in  religion  and  Bible  history 
in  the  Jewish  quarter.  As  the  rabbis  are 
supervising  the  establishment  of  these  classes. 


they  will  not  be  likely  to  overlap.  They  will 
be  systematized  both  as  to  location  and  as  to 
curriculum.  At  the  beginning  only  girls  will 
be  taught,  but  in  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  boys  will  be  encouraged  to  learn.  At 

resent  those  who  live  too  far  from  the  He- 

rew  Free  Schools  are  left  to  choose  between 
ignorance  and  the  old-fashioned  jargon  classes 
that  European  infiuences  insist  on  transplant¬ 
ing  here  in  defiance  of  the  public  school 
system. 

The  Voice  denounces  what  it  regards  as 
"The  Plot  Against  Prohibition  in  Kansas”: 

Kansas  metropolitan  police  law  stands,  but 
Prohibition  is  by  no  means  out  of  danger. 
The  new  Bepublican  governor,  Morrill,  fully 
justifying  the  expectations  of  Prohibitionists, 
has  appointed  the  most  flagrant  enemies  of 
the  prohibitory  law  to  enforce  its  provisions 
in  Wichita  and  Leavenworth.  Similar  ap¬ 
pointments  may  be  expected  elsewhere.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  wide  plot  to  prevent  enforcement 
of  Prohibition  and  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people. 

The  Republicans  have  doomed  Prohibition  in 
Kansas  as  they  did  in  Iowa,  but  their  proce¬ 
dure  is  necessarily  slower  in  Kansas,  because 
in  Kansas  Prohibition  is  a  part  of  the  state 
constitution.  That  they  have  determined 
upon  its  final  overthrow  is  apparent  in  last 
fall’s  silent  Republican  platform,  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  Republican  governor  satisfactory  to 
the  " jointists,”  in  this  governor’s  appoint¬ 
ments  of  anti  Prohibition  commissioners  to 
enforce  Prohibition,  and  in  the  election  of  one 
of  the  most  prominent  anti  Prohibition  and 
resubmission  Republicans,  Lucien  Baker,  as 
United  States  senator. 

The  real  danger  to  Prohibition  now  does  not 
lie  in  legislation — the  Populist  Senate  stands 
in  the  way  of  that— but  in  non-enforcement  of 
the  law  by  Governor  Morrill’s  anti -Prohibition 
police  commissioners,  and  in  the  proposition 
to  call  a  convention  to  submit  a  new  state 
constitution.  In  the  new  constitution  Pro 
hibition  will,  of  course,  be  resubmitted  to 
popular  vote.  By  that  time  the  Republi¬ 
can  politicians  rightly  calculate  that  the  non¬ 
enforcement  of  the  law  by  Governor  Morrill’s 
whiskey  commissioners  will  have  sufficiently 
disgusted  the  people  and  blinded  them  to  its 
merits  so  that  an  anti-Prohibition  majority 
may  result  from  the  submission  of  a  new 
constitution. 

The  Examiner  notes  Mr.  E.  W.  Bok’s  paper 
in  the  January  Cosmopolitan  upon  "The 
Young  Man  and  the  Church,”  and  while  sug¬ 
gesting  that  "as  to  the  young  man’s  absence 
from  church  there  is  not  entire  unanimity,”  it 
proceeds  to  the  chief  counts  of  Mr.  Bok’s  ar¬ 
raignment  : 

Mr.  Bok  lays  the  absence  of  the  young  man 
to  the  pulpit.  "Tlfc  modern  pulpit  is  sluggish 
and  stagnant.”  It  might  be  questioned 
whether  this  is  not  a  sweeping  charge  to  lay 
against  the  more  than  100, (wO  ministers  in 
America. 

Mr.  Bok  says,  "The  young  man  does  not 
need  to  be  told  that  he  must  not  smoke,  that 
he  must  not  drink,  that  he  must  not  be  adult¬ 
erous.  His  own  self  respect  has  taught  him 
that.”  There  is  in  these  words  an  apparent 
truth,  but  an  underlying  error.  The  young 
man  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  ought 
not  to  do  these  things,  but  he  does  need  to  be 
furnished  with  strenuous  motives  and  with 
moral  force.  We  cannot  open  a  daily  paper 
without  being  convinced  that  the  young  man 
need  to  be  warned  against  drinking,  lying, 
stealing,  and  adultery.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Arena  states  that  there  are  in  New  York  city 
40,000  prostitutes,  besides  a  great  number  who 
are  just  on  the  edge  of  falling,  and  that  for 
every  prostitute  there  are  at  least  five  vicious 
men.  It  this  estimate  is  correct,  (and  it 
seems  far  within  the  truth,)  there  are  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  many  young  men  on  whom 
warning  is  not  thrown  away, 

Mr.  ^k  cites  the  example  of  an  eminent 
clergyman  in  this  city  who  gathers  a  large 
congregation  of  men  including  young  men  by 
scores.  He  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  this 

reaoher  "knows  young  men,  meets  them  in 

usiness  life,  rubs  up  gainst  every  phrase  of 
a  city’s  pulsations.”  we  are  far  from  think¬ 
ing  it  necessary  that  the  preacher  should 
be  a  recluse,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  spirit¬ 
ual  power  is  gained  on  the  line  which  Mr. 
Bok  indicates.  The  other  day  Dr.  Hillis  en¬ 
tered  on  kis  work  as  successor  of  Professor 
Swing  at  Central  Music  Hall  in  Chicago.  In 
his  opening  discourse  he  said :  "From  social 
delights  and  banquets  and  life’s  many  and 


praiseworthy  pleasures  grant  me,  I  pray  yon, 
release.  Let  me  dwell  apart  and  be  to  you,  if 
God  will,  a  divine  voice  and  conscience.  ‘I 
must  be  about  my  Father’s  business.  ’  ” 

We  frankly  confess  that  this  is  the  man 
whom  we  could  wish  to  hear,  and  who,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  would  have  power  over  men,  young  and 
bid.  If  a  man  should  spend  half  his  time 
mingling  with  men  on  the  market  place,  on 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  social  circle,  at 
the  club,  we  greatly  fear  that  when  Sunday 
came  he  would  have  nothing  to  say ;  we 
should  prefer  to  hear  a  man  who  had  dwelt 
on  a  high  spiritual  plane  during  the  week, 
and  who,  like  Moses,  had  received  a  message 
on  the  Mount. 

Mr.  Bok  holds  that  the  demand  of  the  day  is 
twenty  minute  sermons.  "To  be  compelled  to 
listen  to  a  thirty-five  or  foity  minute  sermon 
is  not  only  asking  too  much  of  people  now- 
a-days,  but  it  is  unnecessary.”  But  it  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the  great 
preachers  to  the  people,  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  Mr. 
Beecher,  came  much  nearer  to  an  hour  than 
to  twenty  minutes. 

As  to  the  question.  How  shall  the  young 
man  be  brought  to  church  as  an  attendant 
and  an  adherent?  we  believe  that  it  is,  under 
blessing  of  God,  by  moral  and  spiritual  power 
on  the  part  of  the  preacher.  It  is  spiritual 
power  that  brings  men— young  men  and  old 
men — by  the  tens  of  thousands,  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Moody. 

The  writer  has  the  honor  of  reckoning  Mr. 
Bok  among  his  valued  personal  friends,  and 
he  would,  we  are  confident,  be  heartily  re¬ 
joiced  if  the  inquiry  which  he  has  instituted 
should  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question.  Why  does  the  young  man  not  come 
to  church? 


The  Scottish  American  has  this  to  say  of 
"The  Democracy  of  the  Kirk” : 

In  thinking  over  the  influence  which  Scot¬ 
land  has  exerted  over  the  history  of  religion 
in  America  we  somehow  overlook  the  eoolesi 
astical  dignitaries  who  have  adorned  the 
churches  in  which  their  life  work  was  done, 
or  is  being  done.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
our  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  form  of 
government,  with  the  practical  independence 
of  each  church  and  the  equality  in  rank  of  all 
ministers,  that  we  seldom  contemplate  deans 
and  bishops,  and  an  archbishop  seems  a  man 
who  stands  a  long  way  off,  so  little  does  he 
enter  into  our  calculations.  Sometimes  we 
are  told  that  the  moderator  of  a  Presbytery 
is  a  sort  of  a  bishop,  and  that  the  moderator 
of  a  General  Assembly  is  virtually  an  arch¬ 
bishop.  But  the  men  who  have  held  such 
positions  seldom,  if  ever,  think  so  themselves; 
and  if  they  did  they  would  soon  be  dispossess¬ 
ed  of  such  thoughts.  Besides,  they  hold  these 
honors  only  for  a  brief  period  and  by  the  votes 
of  their  brethren,  and  after  a  short  interval 
lay  down  their  honors  and  fall  into  line  once 
more  with  the  rank  and  file  unless— as  is  often 
the  case — their  own  ability  wins  for  them  con¬ 
tinued  prominence  and  influence.  There 
never  was  a  purer  form  of  Democracy  con¬ 
ceived  by  man  than  that  which  prevails  in 
the  Government  of  the  Kirk. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  of  February  7th  has 
this  reference  to  a  service  of  at  least  passing 
interest : 

A  mission  especially  for  Protestants,  which 
is  to  last  one  week,  began  last  night  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle.  This  follows  a  four  week’s  mission 
for  Catholics,  which  was  concluded  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  last  week  has  been  devoted  to 
unmarried  men,  and  at  the  concluding  service 
for  them  yesterday  afternoon.  Father  Burke 

f reached.  Father  Alexander  P.  Doyle  preached 
ast  night.  He  explained  that  it  was  not  the 
purpose  of  those  conducting  the  mission  to 
attack  Protestant  Churches  or  beliefs  in  any 
way,  but  rather  to  deal  with  the  broad  princi¬ 
ples  of  Christianity,  in  which  all  professing 
Christians  believe.  "The  day  of  religious 
contention  and  rancor  has  gone  by,”  be  said, 
and  he  quoted  Dr.  Briggs  in  support  of  this 
statement,  referring  to  him  "as  my  good 
friend.  Dr.  Briggs.”  The  service  was  extreme¬ 
ly  simple  in  character — in  fact,  it  was  more  of 
a  novelty  to  the  Catholics  than  to  the  non- 
Catbolics  present.  There  was  no  choir  what 
ever,  but  congregational  singing,  those  pre¬ 
sent  using  cards,  on  which  familiar  hymns 
were  printed.  After  the  lecture,  the  preacher 
read  a  prayer  specially  prepared  for  the  mis 
sion,  and  afterwards  the  attendants  united  in 
repeating  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Apostles’ 
Creed. 
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The  Perean  Ministry. 


XXXI.— Jesub  Bboinnimo  His  Last  Journey 
TO  Jerusalem. 

Lake  xvii.  ll-xviii.  17:  Matt.  xix.  8-15;  Mark 
X.  2-16. 

[The  International  Lesson  for  February 
24th,  Christ  and  the  Man  Born  Blind  (John 
ix.  1-11),  was  included  in  Lesson  XXVI., 
Eyangelist  for  December  27,  1894.  Golden 
Text. — John  ix.  5.] 

Golden  Text.— But  when  Jesus  saw  it  He 
was  moved  with  indignation  and  said  unto 
them,  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me ;  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.— Mark  x.  14. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  American  .ind  many  English  scholars  even 
yet  put  the  events  included  in  the  lesson— the 
incident  of  the  ten  lepers,  the  discourses  on 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  and  on  divorce, 
the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican, 
and  the  incident  of  Christ  blessing  the  little 
children — in  the  historic  position  accepted  by 
the  Bible  Study  Union,  it  seems  impossible 
that  future  study  of  this  part  of  our  Lord’s 
life  will  not  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  an 
opinion  held  by  an  increasing  number  of  schol¬ 
ars,  that  these  events  belong  to  the  last  jour¬ 
ney  from  Galilee  to  Perea,  and  to  the  Perean 
sojourn  before  and  after  the  winter  Feast  of 
the  Dedication.  There  are  chronological  diffi¬ 
culties  in  either  case ;  a  satisfactory  “  har¬ 
mony”  of  these  chapters  of  the  Gospels  will 
perhaps  never  be  attained;  but  if  ever  at¬ 
tained,  it  will  be  through  a  more  perfect  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  psychological  conditions— the 
state  of  the  public  mind,  the  development  of 
popular  views  and  of  the  views  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  as  to  the  claims  of  Jesus  and  their 
I^obable  consequences. 

Read  with  no  thought  of  harmonic  condi¬ 
tions,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Luke 
xvii.  11  should  not  be  a  fuller  description  of  the 
journey  mentioned  in  Matt.  xix.  1,  2  and  Mark 
X.  1.  At  that  time  and  for  months  afterward 
He  was,  as  we  have  learned  in  former  lessons, 
followed  by  crowds,  genearlly  sympatbetic,  at 
times  critical,  mainly  less  well  informed,  but 
also  less  prejudiced  than  the  Galilean  multi¬ 
tudes  had  been.  Such  a  setting  is  absolutely 
required  for  the  events  of  this  lesson,  and  it 
is  here  assumed  to  have  been  duplicated  at  a 
later  time,  although  everything  has  conspired 
to  show  us  a  rapid  movement  and  development 
thought  and  feeling  with  regard  to  Jesus. 
Again,  it  is  evident  from  John  xi.  55  that 
those  Passover  pilgrims  who  went  up  somewhat 
early  to  Jerusalem,  according  to  a  widely  fol¬ 
lowed  custom,  for  purposes  of  purification, 
knew  nothing  of  Jesus’  whereabouts,  as  they 
would  surely  do  if  He  were  making  a  leisurely 
progress  through  the  country,  according  to 
the  present  harmony,  at  the  head  of  a  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  caravan  of  Passover  pilgrims. 


For  the  study  of  the  passages  before  us  this 
is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  but  it  is  of 
importance  to  get  as  far  as  possible  a  clear 
notion  of  the  historic  development  of  our 
Lord’s  earthly  life. 

Turning  now  to  the  study  of  our  lesson,  we 
find  (Luke  xvii.  11-19)  that  at  some  period  of 
His  journeyings,  drawing  near  to  a  village  on 
the  border  line  between  Samaria  and  Galilee, 
a  pitiful  company  of  ten  lepers  appealed  to 
Jesus  from  a  safe  distance  for  healing.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  a  leper  colony  was  estab¬ 
lished  there ;  rather  may  it  be  conjectured 
from  the  evident  faith  of  these  sufferers  (vs.  13, 
14)  that  they,  having  heard  of  the  healing  of  a 
Galilean  leper  (Matt.  viii.  2,  8),  and  learning  that 
Jesus  was  to  pass  that  way,  had  hastily  come 
together  from  various  parts.  Their  confidence  in 
His  power  was  so  strong  that  they  unques¬ 
tionably  obeyed  a  command  that  but  for  faith 
must  have  seemed  meaningless,  and  at  once 
set  out  to  do  that  which  would  be  useless  un¬ 
less  their  healing  took  place  on  the  way.  The 
special  importance  of  the  incident  to  us  lies  in 
its  teaching  that  want  of  the  grace  of  grati¬ 
tude  may  exist  in  union  with  very  strong 
faith,  and  to  make  evident  the  moral  ugliness 
of  such  a  lack.  What  appears  so  unaccounta¬ 
ble  in  this  story  is  only  too  commonly  our  own 
experience.  The  sight  of  our  Saviour’s  pain  in 
the  failure  of  the  nine,  His  joy  in  the  one  who 
returned  to  give  glory  to  God,  ought  to  be  a 
lesson  to  us. 

In  the  course  of  the  Perean  sojourn,  if  we 
follow  Luke’s  chronology,  appears  a  discourse 
to  the  disciples  on  the  coming  of  the  now 
anxiously  expected  kingdom,  suggested  by  a 
question  of  the  Pharisees  (Luke  xvii.  20).  To 
them  Jesus  answered  only  that  the  kingdom 
was  not  that  which  they  expected ;  for  it  was 
already  in  their  midst.  But  to  the  disciples, 
after  reminding  them  that  this  present  time 
was  the  one  to  which,  in  later  days,  they 
would  look  back  with  longing.  He  went  on 
to  describe  that  second  coming  to  which  He 
still  directed  their  thoughts.  It  was  only,  so 
to  speak,  a  primary  lesson ;  He  was  to  return 
to  the  subject  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  His 
life  (chap,  xxiv.),  but  here  He  gives  them  a 
brief  glimpse  of  His  future  return  as  some¬ 
thing  “bright,  sudden,  terrible,  universal, 
irresistible,”  but  to  be  preceded  by  much  of 
trial,  and  especially  by  His^wn  rejection.  A 
parable  follows  (xviii.  1  -8)  to  show  that  in  all 
these  vicissitudes  God  is  a  God  of  jwttice,  and 
therefore  that,  however  great  their  sorrows, 
however  long  delayed  the  help,  they  may  con¬ 
fidently  cry  unto  Him  continually.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  will  not  be  with  God’s  long-suffering, 
but  with  the  continuance  of  faith  through  the 
time  of  trouble. 

The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publi¬ 
can  which  was  probably  spoken  immediately 
afterward  (vss.  9-14),  shows  the  proper  state 
of  heart  in  which  these  importunate,  never- 
failing  prayers  should  be  offered.  The  Phari¬ 
see,  in  his  proud  and  exclusive  self-righteous- 
nesi,  cannot  truly  pray,  cannot  offer  a  prayer 
through  which  he  may  be  justified  before  God ; 
it  is  the  bumble  Publican,  not  sinless,  but 
profoundly  sorry  for  his  sin,  ashamed  and  re¬ 
pentant,  who  comes  into  right  relations  with 
God. 

It  must  have  been  in  one  of  the  larger  towns 
of  Perea,  where  the  hostile  influence  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  more  strongly  affected  the  Pharisaic 
mind,  very  possibly  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  Pharisees  who  (xvi.  14)  derided  Him 
after  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward  and 
the  teaching  that  we  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon,  that  a  question  about  divorce 
was  put  to  Him  (Matt.  xix.  8-12)  with  desire 
to  embroil  Him  with  the  religious  authorities. 
He  had  told  them  (Luke  xvi.  15)  that  they 
themselves  broke  the  spirit  of  God’s  law,  and 


He  bad  brought  up  (vs.  18)  their  views  and 
teachings  on  the  sunject  of  divorce  in  proof  of 
Hie  charge.  Perhaps,  Perea  being  under 
Herod’s  jurisdiction,  they  fancied  that  to  get 
Him  to  pronounce  without  qualification  against 
divorce  would  array  Herodias  against  Him, 
as  before  against  the  Baptist;  but  their  chief 
purpose,  here  and  always,  was  to  put  Him  in 
opposition  with  the  Rabbis,  and  the  question 
(Matt.  xix.  3)  was  ingeniously  calculated  to 
do  this,  for  on  the  words,  “for  every  cause,” 
the  two  Rabbinical  schools  were  divided,  and 
He  could  hardly  answer  it,  they  thought, 
without  provoking  opposition  between  Him 
and  one  or  other  school.  But  here,  as  ever, 
Jesus  rose  above  the  sphere  of  controversy  by 
wpealing  to  high  and  eternal  principles. 
From  the  beginning,  before  Rabbis  or  the 
Mosaic  law,  God  had  shown  His  divine  ideal 
and  had  ordained  that  His  glorious  purposes 
were  to  be  carried  out  through  that  mysteri¬ 
ous  distinction  of  sex  which  no  philosopher 
has  ever  fathomed,  and  that  sublime  ordi¬ 
nance  of  dual  unity  which,  above  all  things 
else,  foreshadows  and  explains  the  oneness  of 
the  divine  and  the  human.  Only  one  thing 
could  dissolve  that  holy  and  typical  union — 
the  sin  that  made  it  impossible.  And  yet,  the 
chief  thing  always  is  the  doing  of  the  will 
of  God.  Celibacy  is  honorable  when  it  pro¬ 
motes  that  will,  though  the  Jews  thought  not 
so. 

It  was  marvellously  fitting  that  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  stern,  yet  loftily  sympathetic 
discourse,  the  mothers  of  the  place  should 
bring  their  children  for  His  blessing.  Was 
marriage  indeed  so  sacred,  so  divinely  typical  V 
Then  how  near  to  God’s  heart  must  be  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  by  which  such  a  union  was  blessed  f 
The  mothers  understood  Him  better  than  the 
disciples,  who  would  not  have  had  their  Lord 
disturbed.  But  since  He  consecrated  child¬ 
hood  by  being  a  child  and  by  blessing  chil¬ 
dren,  we  have  learned  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  solace  it  must  have  been  to  His 
human  heart,  sore  tired  by  the  contradiction 
of  sinners,  to  take  in  His  arms  these  little 
ones  in  whose  innocence,  humility,  teachable¬ 
ness,  weakness.  He  saw  a  foresbadowing  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

THEN  AND  NOW-26  vs.  78. 

The  recent  echo  from  the  versatile  T.  L.  C. , 
now  hibernating  at  Saratoga,  has  revived 
some  memories  of  bis  earlier  ministry  when 
on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty.  He  had  just 
come  from  Burlington,  N.  J.,  to  Trenton,  in 
answer  to  a  call — unanimous,  of  course — from 
the  then  lately  organized  Third  Presbyterian 
Church.  Having  no  edifice  of  its  own  the 
newly-fledged  congregation  met  alternately 
in  the  City  Hall  and  Odd  Fellows’  Hall. 
The  sprightly  little  preacher  was  then  an 
“odd  fellow”  in  a  matrimonial  sense. 

Even  then  he  had  a  fondness  for  the  famous 
“City  of  Springs.”  This  was  evident  from  the 
structure  of  his  sermons  after  his  return  from 
his  annual  outing.  On  two  occasions — in  each 
of  the  halls  indicated— I  distinctly  remember 
bis  allusions  to  the  gayeties  and  fascinations 
of  the  fashionable  resort,  and  the  moral  les¬ 
sons  drawn  and  urged  upon  the  consciences  of 
his  bearers.  “There  was  no  room  for  them  in 
the  inn" — how  graphically  and  earnestly  the 
thought  was  presented,  that  although  amid 
the  glare  and  glitter  of  fashions  and  follies, 
there  seems  to  be  “no  room”  for  serious  re¬ 
flection  and  preparation  for  eternity,  yet  when 
scenes  of  tinseled  splendor  have  faded  away 
there  will  come  a  time  when  we  shall  be  not 
only  willing  but  anxious  to  make  room  for 
the  divine  Guest. 

Seventy-three  1  It  seems  incredible  that  the 
youthful,  nimble,  jovial  pastor  of-  Trenton  is 
now  a  hoary  veteran  I  And  yet,  although  the 
snows  of  so  many  winters  are  on  hie  brow — 
snows  which  never  melt  when  vernal  breezes 
blow— and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  age  have  somewhat  impaired  his  hear- 
ing,  yet  bis  step  is  still  elastic,  bis  mind  and 
memory  clear,  his  temper  serene  and  sunny, 
and  bis  right  arm  and  dextrous  fingers  still 
able  to  trace  “thoughts  that  breath  and  words 
that  bum.” 

May  the  time  be  far  distant  when  the  vigor 
of  that  right  arm  shall  fail,  or  the  sunshine 
of  that  fertile  brain  be  eclipsed. 

O.  H.  H. 

Bound  Bhook,  M.  J.  I 
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WHV  SOME  OF  THE  MOTHERS  CANNOT  COMB 
TO  THE  MOTHERS’  MEETING. 

“Sbe  wouldn’t  miss  the  meeting  for  nothing, 
if  she  could  help  it.  and  she  wants  to  know  if 
you’ll  let  me  take  the  story  you  read  to-day 
home  to  her,  so  she  wont  lose  none  of  the 
reading?”  This  is  what  one  woman  said  when 
questioned  as  to  the  absence  of  her  neighbor, 
who  had  attended  the  Mothers’  Sewing  Class 
every  week  since  it  began.  “What  was  the 
reason  of  her  absence?”  “The  baby  couldn’t 
be  left ;  the  elder  sister  who  bad  taken  care 
of  it  on  other  afternoons  bad  found  work.” 
An  inquiry  about  other  women  not  joining, 
elicited  the  information  that  many  mothers 
who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Sewing  Class  cannot  do  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  babies. 

Not  long  since  we  read  of  a  society  of  ladies 
connected  with  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
Cleveland,  who  have  fitted  up  a  room  near  the 
church  where  they  take  care  of  the  babies 
Sunday  mornings  during  service  time,  so  the 
mothers  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  services. 
We  also  hear  of  a  Mothers’  Sewing  Class, 
elsewhere,  where  one  of  its  best  features  con¬ 
sists  in  the  opportunities  provided  for  the  care 
of  the  babies  during  the  sewing  hours. 

Are  there  not  some  King’s  Daughters  in 
this  city  who  will  help  us  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noons  in  our  efforts  to  help  these  poor  moth¬ 
ers,  by  coming  and  caring  for  the  babies?  It 
would  be  a  grand,  good  work  for  the  King, 
we  can  assure  you.  Those  who  have  never 
been  to  one  of  these  mothers’  meetings  have 
no  idea  what  they  are  to  these  poor  women. 
They  not  only  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
needed  garments  for  their  families,  but  they 
listen  to  the  readings  and  talks,  from  both  of 
which  they  find  entertainment  and  help.  One 
woman  said  coming  to  the  Sewing  Class  was 
the  only  fun  she  ever  had.  We,  with  our  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  interesting  books  and  papers,  can 
hardly  imagine  what  it  is  to  live  without  any¬ 
thing  to  read  that  is  uplifting  and  entertain¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “What  do  you 
read?”  The  stories  published  in  England, 
written  for  working  classes  and  republished 
in  cheap  form  by  “The  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety,”  have  made  decided  hits,  and  the  wom¬ 
en  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  “speak  first,”  to 
get  the  book  to  read  over  again  to  mother 
or  sister  at  home.  One  story,  “The  Two 
Wedding  Days,”  is  so  popular  that  extra 
copies  have  been  purchased  to  circulate.  “The 
Two  Wedding  Days”  is  a  story  of  a  husband’s 
growing  absence  from  home  and  his  acquiring 
a  habit  of  drink,  because  his  wife,  who  was  so 
neat  and  pretty  when  he  married  her,  became 
a  frowsy,  slovenly  housekeeper.  After  a  time 
she  has  a  severe  illness,  and  the  sister-in-law, 
of  whose  housekeeping  acquirements  the  hus¬ 
band  has  told  so  often  to  the  disgust  of  bis 
wife,  comes  and  cares  for  tbe  family.  She  is 
a  very  discreet  sister  in-law.  Sbe  only  works 
with  the  purpose  of  making  that  home  tidy 
and  comfortable,  and  does  not  talk  about  what 
sbe  is  trying  to  bring  about.  When  the  wife 
gets  well,  the  practical  results  of  her  sister-in- 
law’s  ways  of  bringing  about  a  comfortable 
state  of  things,  make  her  truly  penitent  for 
her  neglect  of  her  home,  and  all  is  changed. 
The  sixth  anniversary  of  the  wedding  day 
finds  the  husband  a  home  stayer  and  lover, 
because  of  hie  wife’s  constant  efforts  to  make  1 


the  home  attractive.  The  women’s  comments 
on  this  wife’s  change  of  management  show 
that  the  little  story  has  made  them  think  of 
trying  to  keep  their  own  homes  neater  and 
more  comfortable  for  tbe  husbands. 

“I  don’t  know  what  I’d  have  done  without 
the  book  you  lent  me  last  week,”  said  one  of 
the  women  last  Tuesday.  “My  husband  was 
sick  and  couldn’t  go  to  work,  and  he  was 
that  fidgety  that  it  was  just  awful.  He  read 
that  book  and  it  kept  him  quiet.  He  says 
them’s  the  best  kind  of  books  he  ever  saw.” 
So  tbe  infiuenoe  of  the  reading  comes  even  to 
benefit  tbe  husbands  and  fathers. 

While  the  tea  drinking  is  going  on,  the 
women  talk  among  themselves,  and  their  ideas 
of  the  outside  world  are  very  quaintly  told 
sometimes.  One  woman  took  her  cup  and 
saucer  in  her  hand  and  announced  with  a 
beaming  face  that  her  son  had  just  taken 
a  place  in  a  lawyer’s  office.  “A  lawyer’s 
office!”  exclaimed  another.  “What  luck  you’ve 
got!  Your  boy  couldn’t  ’a’  gone  anywhere 
where  he’d  see  such  real  society  as  he’ll  see 
in  a  lawyer’s  office.”  “Yes,”  replied  the 
mother.  “Bill  has  only  been  there  a  week, 
and  you’d  oughter  see  the  manners  he’s  got! 
My  sakes,  the  rest  of  us  haint  nowhere !”  “I’d 
rather  get  my  boy  in  a  lawyer’s  office  than 
send  him  to  a  college,”  spoke  up  a  mother 
who  sat  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  room.  For 
the  time  being  Bill’s  mother  was  tbe  heroine 
of  the  bouse.  When  the  information  was 
given  that  the  “grand  lawyer”  only  paid  Bill 
one  dollar  a  week,  we  ourselves  felt  a  little 
indignant  inside.  But  they  saw  it  differently, 
as  one  woman  said,  “Well,  ’taint  hardly 
enough  to  keep  shoes  on  his  feet,  to  be 
sure,  but  then,  he’ll  see  society,  your  Bill 
will ;  there  haint  nothing  like  getting  a  boy 
into  a  lawyer’s  office  for  that.” 

Cbrtstian 

Enbcavor. 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Fratt. 

Ejes  Opened. 

Feb.  IS.  To  sin.  Luke  6: 1-8. 

19.  'I'o  danger.  Mark  9 ;  42-48. 

20.  To  eaMr.  Matthews  16 : 13-20. 

21.  To  peace.  Luke  19 : 41, 42 ;  1 : 76-79. 

22.  To  power.  Matthew  17 : 14^-20. 

To  neavt-n.  Revelations  7 : 9-17. 

24.  Topic.— To  what  has  Christ  opened  your  eyes. 

Acts  9: 1-11;  17-21. 

Christ  called  Himself  the  Light  of  the 
World,  and  in  proof  of  His  claim  gave  eight 
to  one  who  was  born  blind.  When  tbe  Phari¬ 
sees  said  He  was  not  of  Ood  and  was  a  sinner, 
this  man  replied  with  unanswerable  logic, 
“One  thing  I  do  know,  that  whereas  I  was 
blind,  now  I  see.”  He  had  the  best  of  all  evi¬ 
dence,  the  experimental. 

Great  as  was  this  miracle,  a  greater  was 
wrought  on  Saul  of  Tarsus  when  spiritual 
sight  was  given  to  him.  Just  as  the  sun  gives 
light  and  life  to  the  natural  world,  so  Christ 
gives  spiritual  light  and  life  to  men.  What 
He  did  for  Saul  He  would  do  for  all  men. 

Saul  was  perhaps  one  of  those  who  disputed 
with  Stephen,  and  could  not  withstand  |tbe 
wisdom  and  tbe  spirit  by  which  he  spoke ;  and 
this  angered  him  all  tbe  more  against  Chris¬ 
tians.  He  could  destroy  Stephen  if  be  could 
not  answer  him,  and  became  tbe  ringleader  in 
persecuting  him  to  death.  But  he  could  not 
forget  the  look  on  that  angel  face  when,  full  of 
tbe  Holy  Ghost,  he  saw  in  the  opened  heaven 
the  glory  of  God  and  Jesus  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Neither  could  he  forget 
the  words  of  Stephen,  nor  bis  prayer  for  his 
persecutors.  Although  Saul  redoubled  his 
zeal,  and  breathing  threatening  and  slaughter 
against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  started  for 
Damascus  with  authority  to  persecute  the  dis¬ 


ciples  in  that  city,  be  went,  we  believe,  with 
a  troubled  conscience,  and  doubting  whether, 
after  ail,  Stephen  might  not  have  been  right. 
The  entrance  of  doubt  may  be  the  opening  for 
light.  When  one  is  sure  be  sees  and  knows 
everything,  there  is  no  chance  for  instruction 
or  conviction.  Near  Damascus  there  suddenly 
shone  around  Saul  a 

Ueht  from  Heaven. 

And  with  this  came  a  voice,  saying,  “Saul, 
Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me?”  It  was  mid¬ 
day,  and  there  was  no  room  for  the  play  of 
the  imagination.  It  was  a  great  light  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun  which  caused  him 
and  those  with  him  to  fall  to  the  earth.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  light  which  Moses  saw, 
when  Jehovah  met  him  at  tbe  burning  bush, 
before  He  sent  him  to  Pharoah.  Also  of  the 
light  which  indicated  Jehovah’s  presence  in 
tbe  pillar  of  fire,  and  afterwards  the  Shekinab 
in  tbe  Holy  of  holies  when  God  revealed  Him¬ 
self  to  the  High  Priest  when  he  went  in  for 
the  people.  There  was  something  about  this 
light  which  led  Saul  to  recognize  it  as  mani¬ 
festing  the  divine  presence;  and  he  asked, 
“Who  art  Thou,  Lord?"  And  there  came  the 
astonishing  reply,  “I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou 
persecutest.”  He  had  thought  that  he  was  do¬ 
ing  God  service  by  putting  His  disciples  to 
death,  and  now  comes  the  revelation  as  by 
lightning  stroke,  the  conviction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  Jesus  whom  he  is  persecuting  i» 
the  very  Christ  of  God,  the  Messiah,  the  desire 
and  hope  of  the  Jews. 

He  is  humbled  as  a  little  child,  and  peni¬ 
tent,  never  again  to  forget  his  great  sin, 
grateful  with  undying  obligation  and  obedient 
unto  death.  His  theme  henceforth  is  only 
Christ  crucified,  who  saved  him,  a  persecutor. 
He  counts  it  “a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptance,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  unto 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  be  is 
chief.” 

The  three  days  and  nights  in  which  be  was 
blind  from  the  effect  of  the  light  must  have 
been  days  of  revelation  and  heart  searching 
and  reconstruction  of  life  and  of  its  purpose. 
He  now  saw  the  Old  Testament  in  a  new 
light,  and  its  prophecies  of  Christ  became  plain. 
as  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Christ  re¬ 
vealed  Himself  personally  to  him  at  this  time, 
and  he  often  refers  afterwards  to  these  reve¬ 
lations  and  to  the  fact  that  he  bad  seen 
Christ  as  authority  for  his  apostlesbip. 

None  saw  so  clearly  as  Saul  himself  that  be 
had  been  blind,  deceived  about  himself,  bis, 
heart  and  faith  and  life,  about  sin  and  salva¬ 
tion,  about  death  and  eternity ;  blinded  by 
education  and  training  and  prejudice  and  self- 
righteousness  ;  corrupt  in  thought,  purpose, 
will,  affections,  and  conscience.  Now  bis  eyee 
are  open  to  self  and  sin  and  Christ.  There 
was  in  him  a  marvellous  change  of  belief  and 
life  purpose,  of  faith  and  spirit.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  a  new  man.  a  new  creation,  and  hence¬ 
forth  a  Christ’s  man,  and  this  alone.  This 
transformation  affected  his  being  and  all  his- 
powers,  for  time  and  eternity.  His  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  world  and  to  men  and  to  Christ 
was  entirely  changed.  Henceforth  his  power 
and  plans  and  glory  and  love  were  all  fixed 
on  the  present  and  risen  Christ. 

Saul’s  former  life  bad  a  bearing  on  and  was 
a  preparation  for  bis  conversion.  His  experi¬ 
ence  with  Stephen  was  a  special  preparation 
for  it.  Augustine  says :  “  If  Stephen  bad  not 
prayed,  Paul  bad  not  been  converted.”  The- 
Cburch  at  large,  and  specially  in  Damascus, 
bad  been  praying  for  deliverance  from  him. 
This  case  shows  bow  God  answers  prayer,  and 
that  He  does  hear  it. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  too  much  of  in¬ 
struction  which  would  lead  one  to  expect  an 
experience  like  Paul’s,  and  to  think  that  un- 
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lesa  one  bad  it  be  might  not  call  bimeelf  a 
Cbristian.  Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken 
and  injurious.  As  each  differs  from  another, 
so  each  must  have  an  experience  peculiar  to 
himself.  There  is  no  little  danger  in  telling 
experiences,  and  when  one  is  related  in  pride 
and  boasting,  it  is  to  be  taken  with  many 
grains  of  allowance.  Yet  we  cannot  boast  too 
much  or  often  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  us 
and  is  to  us  and  will  do  for  us.  Paul  never 
spoke  of  himself  except  to  exalt  Christ.  And 
we  who  have  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  not  look  for  a 
real  voice  or  any  other  source  of  light. 

The  Spirit  has  come  to  convict  the  world  of 
sin,  of  righteousness  and  judgment,  and  if 
we  will  open  the  heart  to  Him,  He  will  lead 
us  into  all  truth  and  change  and  cleanse  and 
sanctify  our  hearts.  There  is  hope  of  every 
blind  sinner  when  it  can  be  said  of  him.  Be¬ 
hold,  he  prayeth. 

There  is  nothing  like  prayer  to  reveal  God 
and  self.  If  one  would  see  sin,  let  him  look 
into  the  perfect  law  of  God,  or  to  the  Son  of 
God  on  the  cross  dying  to  save  sinners.  If  one 
will  offer  the  two  prayers,  “Lord,  teach  me 
myself,”  to  be  followed  by,  “Lord,  teach  me 
Thjself,”  and  act  according  to  the  light  given 
him,  be  will  find  Christ.  And  if  Christ  has 
opened  one’s  eyes,  how  can  be  do  other  than 
the  blind  man,  confess  Him,  saying,  “Where¬ 
as  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.”  and  “He  opened 
my  eyes." 

A  MOTHER  IN  ISRAEL. 

Died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Jan.  1st,  1895,  Mrs 
Sarah  R.  Lockhart,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her 
age — a  saintly  woman  loved  and  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  her.  She  was  bom  in  Almond,  N.  Y., 
and  early  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  that  place.  On  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Alfred  Ijookhart  of  Angelica.  N.  Y.,  in  August, 
1842,  she  transferred  her  membership  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  the  latter  place,  where  her  hus¬ 
band  was  also  a  member.  For  many  years  the  fam¬ 
ily  held  a  most  prominent  position  in  the  church 
and  society  of  Angelica.  Their  house  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  ministers  and  religious  movements,  and 
they  were  regarded  as  the  main  pillars  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  the  town.  By  their  efforts  chiefly  the 
church  was  made  self-supporting  and  a  fresh  im¬ 
petus  was  given  to  all  the  church  work.  Mrs. 
Lockhart  was  ever  the  devoted  friend  of  her  pas¬ 
tors,  of  whom  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Niles,  now  of 
York,  Pa.,  was  one. 

They  had  but  one  child,  a  lovely  daughter,  who 
was  educated  at  Elmira  College,  and  died  in  her 
twenty-first  year. 

They  came  to  reside  in  Washington  in  1881,  and 
became  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
two  years  later.  Her  husband  became  soon  after  a 
member  of  the  Session — still  exercising  the  office — 
while  Mrs.  Lockhart  at  once  took  a  prominent  part 
in  all  the  work  of  the  ladies  of  the  church,  com¬ 
manding  universal  confidence  and  esteem.  She 
was  truly  a  mother  in  Israel.  In  person  and  pres¬ 
ence  she  was  a  noble  woman — of  large  charity, 
clear  judgment,  and  ripe  experience.  Many  a  trou¬ 
bled  soul  was  relieved  and  comforted  by  her  coun¬ 
sel,  sympathy  and  prayers.  Her  last  service  in  the 
church  was  at  the  Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Meet¬ 
ing,  when  she  was  invited  to  offer  the  opening 
prayer.  It  was  the  largest  and  most  successful 
meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  church.  From 
that  meeting  she  went  home  exhausted,  and  in  a 
few  short  weeks  finished  her  earthly  pilgrimage. 
A  day  or  two  before  the  last,  as  her  pastor  ap¬ 
proached  her  bedside  for  the  daily  prayer,  she 
looked  up  and  said  “Oh,  Doctor,  Tm  going  home, 
Fm  going  homeT  She  felt  from  the  first  that,  it 
was  her  last  illness.  She  has  left  a  large  void  in 
the  circle  of  her  Christian  life  and  labors.  Two 
brothers  and  two  sisters,  with  a  wide  circle  of  rela¬ 
tives  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  survive  to 
feel  her  loss.  Many  of  them  were  present  at  her 
golden  wedding,  celebrated  in  Almond,  N.  Y.,  her 
native  place,  in  August,  1892. 

“And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying.  Write 
Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord;  yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors  and  their 
works  do  follow  them.”  B.  S. 


ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 

“CTirlst  the  Lover  of  Children  ie  the  Leeeon  for 
Children.” — P.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Passover  journey  was  a  marvellous  ex¬ 
perience  to  Antipas.  Since  his  earliest  child¬ 
hood  he  had  heard  it  described  by  his  mother, 
his  nurse,  and  the  old  bond  servant,  Myrza, 
who  had  served  his  father’s  father,  and  for 
love  of  his  master  bad  had  his  ear  bored  that 
be  might  serve  no  other  master  but  him  and 
his  children.  Since  his  earliest  childhood  An¬ 
tipas  had  loved  to  picture  what  the  journey 
would  be  like,  but  never  in  his  happiest 
dreams  bad  he  come  near  to  the  reality. 

To  be  one  of  the  great  company,  ever 
swelling  as  the  close  -  clustering  Galilean 
villages  one  by  one  added  its  quota,  to  hear 
all  the  air  ringing  with  the  bursts  of  joyous 
music  from  drum  and  timbrel  and  flute,  and 
the  singing  of  the  Hallel  by  hundreds  of 
rapturous  voices ;  to  see  the  picturesque 
groups  of  people,  the  gaily  curtained  litters 
and  gilded  chariots,  the  horsemen  with  their 
rich  trappings  and  proud -stepping  steeds,  the 
camels  and  donkeys  with  their  burdens  of 
women  and  children  and  aged  men,  the  long 
procession  of  people  on  foot  in  all  the  bright 
colors  of  holiday  attire — all  this  was  intensely 
interesting  to  Antipas ;  but  the  thing  that  im¬ 
pressed  him  most  deeply  was  something  that 
he  had  never  thought  of  until  old  Myrza  spoke 
of  it  at  their  first  halting  place — the  fact  that 
all  these  people  had  only  one  thought,  one 
purpose,  to  go  up  to  the  Holy  City  to  worship 
God.  This  fact  profoundly  impressed  the  boy. 

Antipas  had  been  taught  all  that  the  law 
required  a  boy  of  his  age  to  know  about  re¬ 
ligion,  but  his  parents  were  not  occupied  with 
religious  thoughts  as  were  the  family  of  Zebe- 
dee  and  the  humble,  pious  circle  which  had 
gathered  around  the  home  of  Jesus  in  Naz¬ 
areth.  They  belonged  to  the  court,  and  of 
necessity  mixed  much  with  a  worldly  class  and 
with  many  who  were  not  Jews  at  all.  From 
all  such  associations  they  had  carefully  kept 
their  son,  but  he  had  not  grown  up  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  atmosphere,  and  now  that  for  the  first 
time  he  found  himself  in  surroundings  where 
religious  things  were  the  one  subject  of  inter¬ 
est,  it  affected  him  deeply. 

They  travelled  by  way  of  Jezreel  and 
Sychar,  a  way  almost  every  foot  of  which  is 
full  of  history.  Riding  sometimes  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  father,  sometimes  beside  bis 
mother’s  litter,  he  heard  all  the  well  known 
stories  of  ancient  Israel  retold  in  the  very 
scenes  where  they  had  taken  place. 

Mount  Tabor  brought  up  the  brave  story  of 
how  Barak  charged  the  hosts  of  Sisera  while 
God  in  heaven  fought  for  him,  sending  a  great 
rain,  so  that 

•  Torrent  Kishon  swept  them  away, 

Torrent  of  floods,  torrent  Kishon, 
as  the  Canaanites  fied  westward  to  that  narrow 
gorge  where  long  afterwards  Elijah  slew  the 
prophets  of  Baal.  Then  there  was  Shunem, 
where  the  prophet  Elisha  gave  back  to  the 
bereaved  mother  her  only  eon — Joanna’s  voice 
grew  very  tender  as  she  told  that  story ;  Gil- 
boa,  where  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  slain; 
Shiloh,  where  stood  the  tabernacle,  and  where 
old  Eli,  heavy-hearted,  waited  by  the  gate  for 
tidings  of  the  ark  of  God ;  and  Bethel,  which 
Jacob  found  to  be  the  very  gate  of  heaven. 
At  the  sight  of  all  these  places  his  nation’s 
history  became  more  vivid  to  the  boy,  and  his 
heart  swelled  with  pride  at  the  thought  that, 
in  spite  of  Idumean  tetrarch  and  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  Israel  was  still  the  covenant  people  of 
God. 

It  was  afternoon  on  the  third  day,  as  they 
*  Oeorae  Adam  Smith’s  Translation. 


were  faring  up  the  long  ascent  that  stretches 
southward  from  Bethel,  that  Antipas,  riding 
beside  bis  mother’s  litter,  caught  bis  first 
glimpse  of  Jerusalem,  looming  np  in  the  dim 
distance  like  a  phantom  city  in  the  clouds.  A 
few  moments  later,  and  as  its  outlines  became 
more  distinct,  the  great  company  of  pilgrims 
burst  into  songs  of  joy : 

“  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem  ! 

Beautiful  for  situation,  the  jov  of  the  whole  earth. 

Is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  side  of  the  north. 

The  city  of  the  Great  Kirg. 

God  hath  made  himselt  known  in  her  palaces  for  a 
refuge,” 

they  sang.  Intense  excitement  took  possession 
of  the  boy ;  he  longed  to  press  forward,  to 
stand  himself  within  the  gates  of  the  Holy 
City.  Half  unconsciously  he  urged  his  horse 
forward,  his  eyes  so  fixed  upon  the  lovely 
vision  that  be  noticed  nothing  of  where  he 
was  going,  till  suddenly  coming  to  himself,  he 
observed  that  he  had  far  outstripped  the  rest 
of  his  party.  Drawing  a  little  apart,  he  was 
gazing  down  the  road  by  which  he  had  come, 
in  search  of  them,  when  he  heard  a  voice  at 
his  side,  saying,  “Master,  will  the  judgment 
of  Israel  begin  at  this  feast  time?” 

Turning  quickly,  Antipas  saw  a  group  of 
young  men  gazing  toward  Jerusalem.  In  their 
midst  was  a  woman  who  might  have  been 
tbeir  mother,  a  woman  of  a  beautiful  counte¬ 
nance.  though  weary  now  perhaps  from  the 
journey.  She,  however,  was  not  looking 
toward  Jerusalem ;  her  eyes  were  lifted  with 
an  expression  of  intense  expectation  to  the 
face  of  a  young  man  on  whose  arm  she  leaned  ; 
and  as  Antipas  followed  the  direction  of  her 
gaze,  be  saw  to  his  surprise  the  face  that  he 
had  seen  in  the  fishing  boat  on  the  Lake  of 
Galilee ;  that  wonderful  face  with  its  ex¬ 
pression  of  love  and  joy  and  power.  Only  now 
there  was  a  look  of  mild  reproof  in  his  eyes  as 
he  turned  to  the  youth  who  had  asked  the 
question,  and  said  in  a  voice  the  music  of 
which  came  back  to  Antipas’s  memory  many 
times  after  this,  “The  Father  sent  not  His  Son 
into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that 
the  world  might  through  Him  be  saved.” 

The  group  had  already  moved  forward.  An¬ 
tipas  saw  bis  father  riding  rapidly  np  the  hill 
looking  about  in  search  of  him,  and  he  has¬ 
tened  to  meet  him.  And  then,  as  they  rode 
forward,  his  mind  became  absorbed  in  tbe 
glory  and  beauty  of  the  Holy  City,  as  by  de¬ 
grees  he  could  distinguish  the  towers  and 
palaces  sitting  proudly  upon  her  various  hills, 
and  most  glorious  of  all,  the  temple,  high  on 
its  rocky  mount,  a  glittering  mass  of  marble 
and  gold. 

As  they  entered  the  city  and  threaded  its 
marble-paved  streets  on  the  way  to  tbe  palace 
of  Joanna’s  uncle,  Nicodemus,  on  Mount  Zion, 
Antipas  was  much  interested  in  observing  tbe 
people  in  the  varied  dresses  of  many  nations, 
for  at  the  Passover  time  the  .Jews  who  were 
dispersed  through  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  came  in  great  multitudes  to  worship 
the  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  Every  house  was  open 
to  Passover  pilgrims,  and  Antipas  noticed  that 
before  many  doors  was  hanging  a  curtain, 
which  his  father  explained  to  him  was  a  token 
that  there  was  still  room  and  a  welcome  for 
strangers.  But  in  that  lovely  spring  weather, 
with  its  glorious  Passover  full  moon,  very 
many  preferred  the  greater  freedom  of  the 
open  air,  and  tbe  streets  and  open  places  were 
filled  with  booths  hastily  made  of  mats  and 
leaves,  with  preparations  for  the  evening  meal 
going  merrily  forward  on  braziers  or  bonfires. 

The  next  day,  while  Chuza  was  occupied 
with  the  purification  necessary  before  he  could 
partake  of  the  Paschal  meal,  Antipas,  who  as 
yet  was  not  under  tbe  yoke  of  the  law,  was 
taken  by  bis  great-uncle,  Nicodemus,  to  tbe 
temple,  wbicb  from  the  roof  of  Nicodemus's 
house  he  could  see  rising  up  like  a  majestic 
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island  from  among  a  sea  of  palaces, 
towers,  and  trees  that  encircled  it.  They 
went  hy  way  of  that  “ascent  into  the  house  of 
God,”  that  had  made  the  Queen  of  Sheba  faint 
with  admiration  a  thousand  years  before— the 
magnificent  bridge  that  spans  the  deep  Tyro- 
pean  Valley.  Leaning  over  its  parapet,  they 
could  see  the  close-built  houses  and  gardens 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  below.  The 
bridge  led  into  the  Royal  Porch,  one  of  the 
superb  porticos  that  surround  the  vast  temple 
enclosure,  and  through  the  cloisters  formed 
by  four  rows  of  stately  columns  they  entered 
the  vast  court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  outer  court 
of  the  temple,  in  which  there  was  room  for 
two  hundred  thousand  people.  But  to  Antipas 
it  did  not  seem  imposing ;  with  all  its  splen¬ 
dor  of  marble  and  gold  it  appeared  rather  like 
a  great  market  place,  for  hundreds  of  oxen 
and  sheep  were  there,  and  men  around  them 
bargaining  and  buying;  other  men  were 
hawking  doves  from  wicker  baskets,  and  all 
along  the  porticos  were  little  tables  where 
money-changers  were  exchanging  the  half 
sheckel  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  foreign  coins 
of  the  visitors  from  abroad.  The  heat,  the 
foul  odors,  the  noise,  lowing,  bleating,  cooing, 
with  the  shrill  voices  of  chafi'erers  and  money¬ 
changers,  entirely  destroyed  the  feeling  of 
awe  with  which  the  boy  had  approached  the 
holy  and  beautiful  house;  he  looked  at  his 
great-unole  in  distress. 

“It  is  pity,  I  know,”  said  Nicodemus,  “but 
after  all  it  is  a  great  convenience,  especially 
to  those  who  come  from  a  far  distance,  whose 
foreign  money,  stamped  with  the  idolatrous 
effigies  of  kings  or  emperors,  may  not  be  given 
for  the  temple  tax,  and  who  must  needs  make 
certain  that  the  beasts  'they  purchase  for  the 
sacrifice  are  ceremonially  clean.  But  it  is 
none  the  better  because  the  priests  derive 
great  profit  from  the  sale  of  this  privilege,” 
he  added,  as  if  to  himself. 

They  made  their  way  through  the  noisy 
scene  and  up  a  flight  of  steps  through  “The 
Beautiful  Gate”  that  led  into  the  large  inner 
court,  beyond  which  no  woman  might  go. 
The  court  was  full  of  people,  but  it  was  very 
quiet,  and  once  more  the  boy’s  heart  grew 
reverent  as  bis  uncle  led  him  across  the  pave¬ 
ment  and  up  the  steps  that  led  into  the  long, 
narrow  court  of  Israel.  From  here  they  could 
plainly  see  the  court  of  the  priests,  with  its 
great  altar  of  unhewn  stones,  from  which  the 
smoke  of  sacrifice  rose  morning  after  morning 
and  evening  after  evening,  and  upon  which, 
on  the  morrow,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  lambs  would  be  offered. 
And  beyond,  on  a  higher  terrace,  was  the 
temple  itself,  the  holy  place  of  the  Most  High, 
a  building  of  surpassing  magnificence  and 
beauty.  The  soul  of  Antipas  came  into  his 
eyes  as  he  gazed  upon  it  in  wonder  and  awe. 

Going  back  to  the  Court  of  the  Women, 
Nicodemus  took  the  boy  through  one  of  its 
gates  that  led  out  upon  a  terrace  commanding 
a  wide  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
led  him  to  that  part  of  it  where  during  the 
feast  days  the  members  of  the  high  court,  the 
Sanhedrin,  sat  to  answer  the  questions  of  any 
who  might  wish  to  ask  them  of  matters  of  the 
law. 

Many  of  the  venerable  men  there  were  so 
famous  for  learning,  and  especially  for  piety, 
that  even  Antipas  had  heard  their  names  in 
far  off  Galilee;  but  after  listening  a  little  to 
their  discourse  he  found  it  tedious,  and  was 
glad  when  his  uncle  led  him  away.  “I  don’t 
suppose  I’m  old  enough  to  understand  them 
jet,”  be  said,  half  apologetically,  as  they 
walked  along  the  terrace  toward  the  Beautiful 
Gate. 

“No,"  replied  Nicodemus,  “it  is  not  interest¬ 
ing  to  boys  like  you  ;  and  yet,”  he  added'mus- 


ingly,  “I  remember  one  boy  who  found  it  so 
interesting  that  he  came  day  after  day.” 

Nicodemus  stood  still,  looking  away  into  the 
distance,  until  the  curiosity  of  Antipas  was 
aroused  to  say,  “Who  was  it,  uncle T” 

“It  was  long  ago,”  replied  the  old  man,  seat¬ 
ing  himself  upon  a  stone  bench  and  beckoning 
to  Antipas  to  seat  himself  beside  him,  “long 
ago,  and  yet  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yes¬ 
terday.  A  marvellous  child,  not  older  than 
you,  Antipas.  who,  during  a  Paschal  season, 
came  day  after  day  to  the  terrace  where  we 
sat,  listening  to  what  we  said,  with  an  inter¬ 
est  that  was  startling,  and  sometimes  putting 
a  question  that  showed  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  a  depth  of  thought  that  were 
more  startling  still.  I  have  often  wondered 
what  became  of  him  ;  surely  he  was  born  for 
no  common  lot.” 

“What  was  he  like?”  asked  Antipas  with 
some  interest. 

“He  was  a  boy  of  beautiful  countenance,” 
replied  his  uncle,  “sturdy  and  strong,  yet  with 
a  look  of  wondrous  innocence  upon  his  face, 
like  a  little  child  who  knows  nothing  of 
evil.  And  there  was  about  him  an  air  of 
divine  surprise,”  the  old  man  went  on  musing¬ 
ly.  “I  never  saw  it  in  any  other  face,  but  I 
could  fancy  that  so  young  Jacob  looked  when 
he  had  seen  the  angels  going  up  and  down  the 
ladder  of  God,  or  Daniel  when  the  Archangel 
Gabriel,  being  caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched 
him  about  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation.” 

“Have  you  ever  seen  him  since,  uncle?” 
asked  the  boy. 

“Never,  though  I  have  often  looked  for  him. 
He  must  be  a  full-grown  man  now,  for  it  was 
nearly  a  score  of  years  ago ;  yet  I  am  sure  I 
should  know  him  if  I  saw  him,  for  never  was 
there  such  a  look  in  any  other  boy’s  face. 
He  seeemed  so  full  of  joy,  Antipas,  a  joy  that 
was  not  playfulness,  such  as  other  boys  have 
— you,  for  instance,  my  son — but  as  if  he  bad 
a  fountain  of  happiness  within  himself.” 

Suddenly,  Antipas  could  not  have  told  why, 
a  vision  passed  before  him  of  another  face 
that  he  had  lately  seen,  a  face  that  bore  upon 
it  the  sign  of  a  deep,  inward  joy.  “  What  be¬ 
came  of  the  boy.  Uncle  Nicodemus?”  he  asked. 

“A  strange  thing  happened:  when  he  had 
been  coming  several  days  a  man  and  woman 
appeared  in  great  agitation  and  exclaimed 
that  they  had  been  seeking  for  him  everywhere 
in  deep  anxiety.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look 
of  grave  surprise  that  came  into  his  face,  nor 
the  tone  in  which  he  asked,  ‘How  is  it  that 
you  sought  me?  Did  you  not  know  that  I 
must  be  in  my  Father’s  house?’  ‘His  Father’s 
house  I’  Doubtless  Jehovah  is  our  Father,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  no  strange  thing  that  that 
brave,  joyous  boy  should  feel  himself  especially 
akin  to  Him.  Ah,  well,  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  what  has  become  of  him.  It 
seemed  to  me  ho  was  likely  to  make  his  mark 
in  the  world.”  And  Nicodemus  rose  from  his 
seat  and  walked  on. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

A  NEW  DESIGN. 

Out  West  there  is  an  artist  who  thinks  the 
arrangements  of  the  stars  in  our  American 
flag  can  be  improved.  He  is  making  a  design 
that  will  preserve  the  orignal  thirteen  stars 
in  a  circle  in  the  centre  of  the  blue  field. 
The  rest  of  the  stars  be  arranges  in  groups 
about  this  ring.  Some  of  the  Senators  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  design;  they  agree  with  the 
artist  that  the  blue  field  is  greatly  crowded  by 
the  present  arrangement. 

Try  to  make  others  better,— 

Try  to  make  others  glad; 

The  world  has  so  much  sorrow, 

Bo  mnch  that  Is  bard  and  bai. 
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SOMK  VALENTINES  OF  THE  OLOEN  TIME. 
If  all  mankind  could  be  combined 
Into  one  mighty  man ; 

If  all  the  rags  and  worn-out  bags 
Made  since  the  world  began 
In  the  twinkling  of  vapor,  could  rhange  into  paper 
One  mammoth  sheet  to  show ; 

If  all  the  quills  of  geese  and  hens 

Into  one  great  quill  could  grow ; 

If  all  the  honey  that  all  the  money 
In  Orient  lands  could  buy, 

Filled  an  Inkstand  tall,  composed  of  ail 
Inkstands  beneath  the  sky ; 

If  all  the  sages  of  ancient  ages 

Their  learning  aU  should  lend. 

With  their  great  might  they  could  not  write 
A  Valentine  that  would  express  with  half  snccees 
The  love  I  have  for  thee ! 

Little  'Mary  Lyon  carried  a  Valentine  to  a 
Quaker  boy  in  the  neighborhood.  Soon  after 
the  following  answer  was  received : 

As  I  was  sitting  down 
My  dinner  for  to  try  on. 

In  came  a  Valentine 
From  a  roaring  Lyon ; 

From  Lyon’s  Jaws  and  piercing  claws 
I  ran  away  in  fright. 

And  the  fear  of  being  devoured 
Keeps  your  lover  out  of  sight. 

St.  Valentine's  Day,  184S. 

The  above  Valentines  have  just  been  taken 
down  from  the  lips  of  “  the  dear  mother”  now 
eighty  seven  years  of  age,  as  she  remembers 

them,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century. 

Vera. 

LOTTIE’S  VALENTINE  INVESTMENT. 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

Lottie  wished  so  much  to  do  something  to 
help  the  little  boy  across  the  way  who  had 
been  ill  all  the  winter.  As  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  sit  up  he  had  been  put  in  a  large  chair  with 
pillows  all  round  him  and  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  window.  Lottie  did  not  know  this  lit¬ 
tle  boy ;  that  is  one  of  the  ways  of  city  life, 
not  to  know  one’s  neighbors — a  very  hard 
way,  too,  for  strangers,  who  miss  the  old 
friends  of  the  old  home,  and  long  for  words 
of  sympathy  and  a  friendly  call  now  and 

then.  The  sight  of  the  boy’s  thin,  pale  face 
touched  Lottie’s  loving  heart.  When  the  snow 
was  on  the  ground  she  got  her  young  friends 
to  help  her  build  a  snow  man  where  the  little 
fellow  could  look  at  their  work  from  his  win¬ 
dow.  There  were  some  very  cold  days  when 
Lottie’s  mother  would  not  let  her  play  out  of- 
doors ;  then  she  would  hold  her  pet  pigeon  up 
to  the  glass  were  the  little  boy  could  see  it. 
She  wished  many  times  she  knew  that  little 
boy  and  her  mamma  knew  hie  mamma ;  she 
would  like  to  lend  him  her  picture  books. 

Lottie  had  some  money  given  her  for  valen¬ 
tines.  She  was  a  great  favorite  with  her 
young  friends,  and  she  thought  to  divide  that 
money  into  sums  that  would  buy  a  valentine 
for  six  of  her  dearest  friends.  “  It  was  such 
lovely  fun  to  send  valentines,”  she  said,  and 
still  more  fun  to  hear  those  who  received 
them  guessing  and  guessing  again  who  sent 
them. 

The  day  before  Valentine’s  Day  Lottie  stood 
in  the  store  selecting  her  valentines,  and  as 
she  looked  over  them  all,  she  was  attracted  to 
one  which  was  a  handsomer  one  than  she  had 
ever  seen  in  her  life.  She  asked  the  price, 
and  found  that  it  would  take  all  the  money 
she  had  in  her  little  purse.  Oh,  if  she  were 
only  rich !  she  thought.  A  great  many  people 
older  than  Lottie  have  wished  just  as  she  did. 
when  they  have  seen  things  they  wanted  very 
much  and  had  not  enough  money  to  get 
them. 

It  would  be  such  a  lovely  valentine  to  send 
to  that  little  boy  across  the  way  who  had  been 
in  the  house  all  winter  and  lost  all  the  out- 
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door  wioter  fun.  But  if  she  bought  it,  her 
other  frieuds  would  not  get  any  valentinea 
from  her.  She  stood  thinking  it  all  over  in 
her  mind.  **I  know  this  one  will  make  that 
sick  boy  very  happy,”  she  thought,  “and  the 
other  girls  and  boys  will  have  some  valen¬ 
tines  sent  them,  I  am  sure.  Besides,  they  are 
all  well  and  have  lots  of  fun  every  day,  and 
they  really  don’t  need  valentines.  That  little 
sick  boy  does  need  a  large,  pretty  one  to  cheer 
him  up,  and  he  does  not  know  me  and  he 
will  wonder  who  sent  it ;  it  will  be  lots  of  fun 
for  him  and  lots  of  fun  for  me.  I’ll  take  this 
one,”  Lottie  said,  as  she  counted  out  all  her 
money. 

She  skipped  and  hopped  along  the  street  on 
her  homeward  way  as  happy  children  often  do. 
But  when  she  reached  home  she  remembered 
that  she  did  not  even  know  the  little  boy’s 
name.  How  should  she  address  itf  Somehow 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  always  a  way. 
When  she  talked  the  matter  over  with 
mamma,  she  told  her  to  address  it  in  these 
words:  “For  the  little  boy  who  is  ill,”  and 
take  it  over  after  dark  the  night  before  St. 
Valentine’s  Day,  ring  the  bell,  and  leave  it 
right  on  the  mat  before  the  door.  This  Lottie 
did,  running  down  the  steps  as  fast  as  she 
could  after  pulling  the  bell. 

The  next  day  what  was  her  delight  to  see 
the  large  chair  drawn  up  before  the  window, 
the  little  invalid  in  it,  and  in  his  hands  the 
valentine.  He  took  it  out  of  the  envelope  and 
looked  at  it  for  a  long  time ;  then  his  mother 
came  and  leaned  over  the  back  of  the  chair 
and  looked  at  it,  too.  They  smiled  and  talked 
about  it,  but  of  course  Lottie  could  not  hear 
what  they  said,  but  she  knew  by  their  looks 
that  they  were  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
Lottie  had  made  the  child  very  happy. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Lottie  saw  a  carriage 
standing  in  front  of  the  house,  and  soon  a 
gentleman  came  down  the  steps  with  the  little 
boy  all  wrapped  up  in  furs  in  his  arms.  They 
got  in  the  carriage,  and  then  a  lady  came 
down  the  steps  with  bags  and  bundles;  she 
got  in,  too,  and  the  driver  started  his  horses 
and  off  they  all  went  out  of  sight.  Then 
moving  wagons  came,  and  men  carried  out  all 
the  furniture.  The  house  was  shut  'up  after 
that,  and  the  sign,  “To  Rent,”  was  put  up  on 
the  door 

2  Lottie  never  anew  the  little  boy’s  name,  but 
she  speaks  of  him  as  her  “No  name  valentine,” 
and  hopes  some  time  to  meet  him  somewhere 
in  this  great  world  and  get  really  acquainted 
with  him.  She  says  it  will  be  just  like  a 
story  book  if  she  does. 

Susan  Teall  Perry.  ’ 


A  LITTLE  KED  GIBL. 

A  father  whose  name  was  “Good  Bear,”  a 
grandfather  called  “The- black -foot  who-bas- 
a- white  head-horse,”  a  mother  who  was  known 
as  “Walking-arrayed-in  leaves,”  were  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  a  little  Indian  girl  who  was  terribly 
afraid  of  white  people.  But  the  next  most 
dreadful  thing  in  the  world  was  to  see  any¬ 
body  with  a  hat  on.  That  drove  her  nearly 
crazy. 

When  she  first  saw  houses  she  was  afraid  of 
them  too,  but  she  soon  became  used  to  all  the 
awfui  civilized  things,  for  her  father  became 
a  soldier  and  lived  at  an  agency  with  white 
men.  The  soldiers  won  the  wee  red  girl  by 
oandy,  throwing  it  to  her  at  first  as  they 
would  to  a  dog,  and  by  degrees  she  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  she  would  sit  on  the 
same  bench  with  an  old  sergeant  who  was 
very  kind  to  her. 

One  time  the  tribe  to  which  Good  Bear’s 
family  belonged  were  having  a  “Sun  Dance.” 
At  this  dance  every  one  who  loves  children 
has  to  give  away  something  to  the  little  folks. 
So  our  little  girl’s  mother  gathered  a  number 


of  the  treasures  that  her  daughter  loved— 
there  were  bead-bags  and  a  dress  made  with 
beads  and  little  tin  cupf,  dishes,  and  a  teapot. 
The  Indian  girl  thought  these  things  were  the 
nicest  playthings  in  the  world,  just  as  nice  as 
your  French  dolls  and  baby  coaches. 

Well,  “Walking -arrayed  in  leaves”  never  told 
her  child  that  she  was  going  to  take  these 
lovely  things  away  to  the  dance,  but  the  little 
girl  saw  her  tie  them  in  a  cloth  ready  to  take. 
Then  when  the  squaw  went  away  to  catch  the 
ponies  on  which  they  would  ride  to  the  place 
of  the  dance,  the  child  ran  quickly  and  hid 
her  treasures  behind  the  tent  where  every¬ 
body  was  afraid  to  go  because  her  father,  who 
was  a  medicine  man,  kept  his  medicine  hung 
on  a  pole  there.  Then  off  flew  the  little  In 
dian  to  her  grandma’s  house,  or  wigwam,  and 
stayed  there  until  her  mother  came  and 
scolded  her  for  hiding  the  playthings.  But 
she  told  her  mother  that  those  things  were 
her  very,  very  own,  and  she  was  so  funny 
about  it  that  the  Indian  women  all  laughed, 
and  our  little  girl  was  allowed  to  keep  her 
toys. — Over  Sea  and  Land. 


LIFE  OF  LITTLE  ANIHALR  IN  THE  WOODN. 

Did  you  ever  think,  my  dear  young  friends, 
what  a  life  of  constant  fear  the  little  animals 
who  inhabit  the  woods  live  in?  Take  the  life 
of  the  rabbit.  She  has  to  keep  her  eyes 
always  wide  open,  and  can  see  back  and  front 
and  on  all  sides  like  a  bird.  The  rabbit  has 
no  means  of  defence  except  in  running.  The 
fox,  the  owls,  the  dogs,  and  the  gunners  are 
after  her.  She  must  keep  well  to  cover.  If 
she  wishes  to  cross  the  road  or  an  open  place 
in  the  woods,  she  must  run  very  fast.  The 
woods  are  full  of  tragedies  that  we  do  “ot 
know  about. 

An  observer,  speaking  of  the  squiriel’s  wild 
life,  says :  The  squirrel  would  shoot  up  the 
tree,  making  only  a  brown  streak  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top ;  would  seize  his  nut  and 
rush  down  again  in  the  quickest  manner. 
Half  way  to  hie  den  he  would  rush  up  the 
trunk  of  another  tree  for  a  few  yards  to  make 
an  observation.  No  danger  being  near,  he 
would  dive  into  his  den  and  reappear  again  in 
a  twinkling.  Returning  with  the  second  nut, 
he  would  climb  another  tree  to  look  about. 
Then  he  would  come  again  to  get  another 
nut.  It  was  “snatch  and  run.”  Something 
seemed  to  say  to  him  all  the  time.  “Look 
out!”  “The  cat!”  “The  hawk!”  “1  he  owl!” 
“The  boy  with  a  gun  !” 

It  is  as  pleasant  to  go  into  the  woods  in 
midwinter  as  it  is  in  summer,  so  far  as  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature  are  concerned. 
The  evergreen  trees,  heavily  laden  with  snow, 
and  the  green  moss  of  the  gray  rocks  peeping 
out  here  and  there,  with  the  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  living  things  darting  about, 
give  one  much  to  think  about  and  to  study 
over.  The  woodmen  who  spend  so  many  days 
of  the  winter  months  chopping  down  the  trees 
for  firewood,  can  tell  you  many  things  that 
they  have  seen  which  are  truly  wonderful. 

OPPOBTONITIES. 

“Mother,  Mrs.  M - was  here  to-day  while 

you  were  out.  ” 

“Was  she?  It  was  a  warm  day  for  her  to 
come  so  far.  I  hope  you  asked  her  to  step  in 
and  rest  before  she  went  home?” 

“Well,  no,  I  did  not.  I  was  reading,  and  I 
never  thought  of  it.  ” 

“Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,  my  dear,  for  you  lost  an 
opportunity  !  ” 

This  was  the  kind  of  teaching  which  one 
of  New  England’s  royal  women  gave  to  her 
children  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Have 
those  children  ever  forgotten  the  teaching? 
Could  they  ever  forget  it?  I  think  not.  The 
hearing  of  it  at  second  or  third  hand  made  a 


deep  impession  upon  my  mind.  I  only  wish 
it  would  always  bear  the  fruit  which  should 
grow  from  such  planting.  But  since  I  heard 
this,  I  have  oftener  thought  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  opportunities  than  I  did  ever  before. 

The  other  day  in  the  cars  a  child  wanted  a 
seat  by  the  window,  and  I  had  one  at  roy  dis¬ 
posal.  The  not  over- clean  little  girl  belonged 
to  a  party  of  working  people,  who  were  evi¬ 
dently  going  on  a  picnic  somewhere,  and  to 
whom  such  pleasures  were  not  common  occur¬ 
rences  ;  probably  a  ride  in  the  cars  was  a  quite 
unusual  treat  to  the  child.  Well,  I  was  com¬ 
fortable,  and  I  avoided  giving  her  the  seat  by 
the  window,  and  by  some  changes  among 
themselves  the  party  managed  to  place  the 
little  girl  at  the  window.  But — I  lost  an  op¬ 
portunity  !  It  haunted  me  for  hours  after¬ 
wards  that  I  had  had  the  chance  to  do  a  kind 
act— in  fact,  I  was  silently  asked  to  do  it — 
and  I  voluntarily  missed  the  offered  opportu¬ 
nity.  I  wish  I  may  never  do  the  like  again. 
It  was  a  little  thing,  indeed  hardly  worth  a 
thought,  but  then  how  different  to  ourselves 
and  to  others  would  our  lives  be  if  in  little 
things  especially  (for  that  is  where  we  are 
constantly  missing  it),  we  should  never  lose 
an  opportunity  to  show  kindness,  to  give  help, 
to  brighten  life !  Surely  we  should  thus  be 
walking  much  more  closely  in  the  footprints 
of  our  Divine  Master  than  we  are  now.— 
“From  My  Corner,”  by  Mary  H.  Perkins. 

TREEH  MENTIONED  IN  THE  BIBLE. 

1.  St.  Matt.  xxi.  19.  The  fig  tree  seen  by 
Christ  on  His  way  to  Bethany. 

2.  Jonah  iv,  10.  Jonah’s  gourd. 

3.  Judges  ix.  8-15.  The  bramble. 

4.  Dan.  iv.  10.  The  tree  seen  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  in  his  vision. 

5.  Gen.  iii.  8.  The  tree  of  th^  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil. 

6.  St.  Luke  xiii.  lU.  The  tree  that  grew 
from  a  grain  of  mustard  seed. 

7.  Gen.  xviii.  8.  Abraham  entertained 
three  angels  under  the  tree  by  bis  tent  door. 

8.  2  Sam.  xviii.  10.  Absalom  was  hanged  in 
an  oak. 

9.  St.  John  i.  48.  Nathaniel  under  the  fig 
tree  was  seen  by  Christ. 

10.  St.  Luke  xix.  4.  Zaccheus  climbed  into 
a  sycomore  tree. 

11.  2  Sam.  V.  24.  The  mulberry  trees  near 
which  David  smote  the  Philistines. 

12.  2  Chron.  ii.  8.  Cedar  trees,  fir  trees, 
and  algum  trees  from  Lebanon  to  use  in  build¬ 
ing  tbe  temple. 

WESTMINSTER  CHIMES. 

The  bells  of  Westminster  Abbey  chime 
hourly  a  sweet,  simple  melody.  Every  one 
does  not  know  tbe  words  allied  to  the  tune- 
so  I  wil  give  them  here : 

I  AU  throUKb  thin  bonr. 

Lord  be  my  snide. 

And  tbrouKD  Tliy  power. 

No  foot  snail  slide. 

COULDN’T  AFFORD  A  BUREAU. 

“I’ve  been  readin’,”  said  Pat,  “a  good  dale- 
in  the  papers  about  a  bureau  for  the  Indians. 
Now  I  don’t  belave  in  their  havin’  a  bureau. 

I  can’t  affoord  to  have  no  bureau  mesilf.  1 
kapt  me  papers  in  a  box  under  the  bed.” 

Some  little  girls  wanted  to  form  a  circle  of 
King’s  Daughters,  but  only  three  were  found 
who  would  join.  So  they  called  tbe  society 
the  “Triangle,"  only  they  spelled  it  “Triangel.” 
Some  boys  found  it  out  and  nicknamed  them 
tbe  “Try-angels.”  A  pretty  good  name,  wasn’t 
it? 

A  gentleman  who  bad  been  asked  to  address 
the  children  in  the  Sunday-school,  said,  as  he 
arose  and  stood  before  them,  “Well,  children,, 
what  shall  I  tell  you  about?”  A  little  girl  put 
up  her  hand  and  in  a  sweet  voice  said,  “Please- 
sir,  and  what  do  you  know?” 
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HOW  THE  PBOCESSION  IS  FORMED. 

By  Bev.  I.  H.  Northrup. 

Aa  James,  a  lad  of  about  fifteen  years,  sat 
reading  'Some  statistics  about  the  thousands 
of  drunkards  in  the  United  States  and  the 
enormous  tax  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
to  support  the  drink  habit,  he  looked  up  to  his 
Uncle  John  and  asked:  “Where  do  so  many 
drunkards  come  from?” 

“Ohl”  said  Uncle  John,  “they  come  from  all 
directions:  from  families  in  various  conditions 
in  life,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and 
the  unlearnc  I  They  fall  gradually  into  the 
drunkard’s  line,  making  accessions  every 
day,  and  so  form  a  continuous  solid  column, 
moving  on  in  endless  procession  towards  a 
drunkard’s  grave.” 

“But,"  said  James,  “they  are  not  real  drunk¬ 
ards  when  they  start,  are  they?” 

“No.  Every  drunkard  in  the  land  was  once 
a  sober  and  innocent  child.  All  the  boys  you 
see  every  day  are  as  temperate  and  sober  as  you 
are,  but  very  likely  some  of  them  will  by-and- 
bye  lie  in  the  gutter.  Many  of  them  are  now 
rich,  have  fine  clothes,  live  in  happy  homes 
and  have  an  abundance  to  make  life  useful 
and  pleasant.  But  fur  all  this  some  of  them 
will  fall  into  the  line  of  the  drunkards,  and 
then  will  make  unkind  husbands  and  fathers ; 
deprive  their  children  of  food  and  all  home 
comforts ;  of  good  books,  education  and  good 
social  standing,  and  themselves  commit  crimes 
and  be  thrust  into  prison.  You  have  seen 
something  like  this,  although  you  are  quite 
young.  ” 

“Yes,”  said  James,  “I  have,  and  what  I 
have  seen,  with  what  you  have  said,  puzzles 
me.  I  should  think  such  examples,  and  the 
statistics,  such  as  I  have  just  read,  would  be 
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Overtaxed  Nerves 


Hood’s  Pills  core  OonstipatlOD  by  restoring  the  peris 
.Itin  MAtinn  nf  the  alimentary  oanal. 


“  I  was  taken  with  nervous 
prostration.  What  I  suffer-  I 
ed  no  human  being  knows — 
wearisome  days  and  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  I  concluded  to  try  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  It  helped  me  in  a  short  time  and  I 
have  no  more  such  trouble.  ”  Miss  Matie 
Kohlsteadt,  2808  So.  14th St.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Produce  a  form  of  weariness  more  intense, 
more  depressing  and  more  disastrous  than 
anything  known  to  tired  muscles.  Thousands 
of  women  know  all  the  miseries  that  a  broken 
down  nervous  system  brings.  To  all  such 
there  is  relief  in  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  cures 
nervousness  because  it  feeds  the  nerves  upon 
pure  b]ood.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s  because 

Hood’s  .„ 


such  a  warning  that  the  line  of  drunkards 
would  be  broken  up  at  once.  I  should  think 
that  even  after  men  find  themselves  in  the 
downward  road,  they  would  break  away 
before  they  reach  the  awful  end.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  why  they  don’t.” 

“Well,  my  boy,  as  you  seem  to  be  in  ear¬ 
nest,  I  will  try  and  explain  it  to  you.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this  constant  succession 
of  drunkards.  I  will,  however,  now  speak  o^ 
one  only,  a  power  that  draws  men  along  with 
tremendous  force,  and  that  is  the  law  and 
power  of  habit.  But  as  you  are  a  mere  boy 
and  have  not  studied  this  subject,  let  me  give 
you  an  illustration  which  may  help  you.  Do 
you  remember  reading  to  me  one  day  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Niagara  River;  that  some  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  Falls  the  water  was  smooth 
and  scarcely  seemed  to  move,  and  how  people 
often  put  out  in  their  boats  to  have  a  pleasant 
row,  and  how  it  sometimes  happened  that 
a  boat  floated  insensibly  down  the  stream  till 
the  occupants  began  to  notice  that  they  glided 
along  easily  without  using  the  oars,  and  then 
noticed  the  water  began  to  ripple  and  then  to 
boil  and  rush  along  rapidly  and  with  increas¬ 
ing  force,  and  when  they  began  to  ply  the 
oars  vigorously  to  regain  the  shore,  found 
themselves  far  down  below  the  place  where 
they  embarked,  and  to  their  consternation 
found  they  were  in  the  rapids  bearing  them 
down  with  irresistible  power  to  the  Falls  be¬ 
low?” 

“Yes.”  said  James,  “and  I  remember  how  I 
shuddered  when  I  read  that  the  poor  fellows 
broke  their  oars,  and  tried  in  vain  to  stem  the 
current,  which  was  too  strong  for  them,  and 
wondered  why  they  did  not  discover  their 
peril  till  too  late.  Now,  Uncle  John,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  in  some  such  way  men  are 
drawn  on  in  the  drunkard’s  line,  thinking 
they  are  in  no  danger,  orly  sailing  along  in 
pleasant  ways,  and  when  they  discover  their 
peril,  find  that  what  you  call  the  power  of 
habit,  is  like  the  rapids,  too  strong  for  them 
to  overcome?” 

“Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  mean.  I  am  glad 
you  understand  it.  You  will  see  by  what  I 
have  said  that  one  does  not  become  a  drunk¬ 
ard  at  once.  It  is  a  gradual  process.  Uncon¬ 
sciously  a  man  enters  the  line,  and  in  the  first 
easy  and  pleasant  stages  is  not  aware  of  his 
danger,  although  his  friends  are  often  alarmed 
and  warn  him  of  bis  peril.  But  he  laughs  at 
their  fears  and  says  be  knows  enough  to  take 
good  care  of  himself.” 

“Now,  Uncle  John,  please  explain  to  me  the 
law  and  power  of  habit.” 

“Certainly,  I  will.  Briefly  it  is  this:  Any 
action  of  the  mind  or  body,  any  organ  of  the 
body,  comes  to  act  with  greater  ease  and  pow¬ 
er  by  repetition,  by  acting  once  and  again  and 
again,  till  the  act  is  performed  easily,  scarce¬ 
ly  without  thinking.  And  with  the  sense  of 
taste,  there  is  this  peculiarity  which  makes  it 
so  dangerous,  the  pleasure  of  the  sensation 
when  the  organs  are  stimulated  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  with  every  experience,  and  so  calls 
for,  and  at  length  even  demands,  a  repetition 
of  the  pleasure  Thus  one  glides  easily  and 
pleasantly  into  the  drink  habit,  and  every  in¬ 
dulgence  adds  a  new  and  stronger  link  to  the 
chain  which  binds  a  man  to  bis  cups.  Now, 
James,  I  have  told  you  that  when  a  youth 
steps  into  the  drunkard’s  line  be  is  uncon¬ 
scious  of  what  be  is  doing.  He  has  often 
looked  upon  the  miserable  wrecks  of  human¬ 
ity  with  abhorrence,  and  yet  with  pity,  and 
would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  becoming 

Th«  Coffe*  Hsbit. 
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such  a  wreck  himself.  But  on  some  festive 
occasion  be  drinks  a  glass  of  wine.  This  little 
step  is  his  first  in  the  line.  He  thinks  noth¬ 
ing  of  it.  By-and-bye  he  takes  another  glass, 
and  at  length  another.  Some  day  he  dines  at 
a  friend’s  house  and  indulges  with  others  at 
the  table,  drinks  a  little  more  than  evei  be¬ 
fore,  and  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  the  evening 
to  a  high  degree,  and  is  unusually  brilliant  in 
conversation.  After  a  time  he  is  preparing  for 
some  public  performance,  or  writing  an  essay 
to  read  before  his  class,  but  feels  a  little  dull, 
and  now  remembering  how  a  glass  of  wine  or 
brandy  stimulated  his  mind,  procures  a  glass 
now  alone  by  himself,  and  feels  wonderfully 
helped,  almost  inspired.  In  a  short  time  he 
seeks  and  enjoys  the  company  of  those  who  are 
in  the  same  line,  but  in  more  advanced  stages. 
Thus  he  goes  on,  step  by  step,  till  at  length 
he  finds  himself  on  the  down  grade,  gravi¬ 
tating  with  increasing  velocity  and  irresistible 
momentum.  Now  he  is  fully  awake  to  his 
perilous  situation — health  gone,  unable  to 
perform  his  duties,  his  family  in  want,  him¬ 
self  a  beggar,  and  loathed  by  all  that  know’ 
him.  In  despair  be  cries,  I  am  ruined,  am 
lost.  His  friends  urge  him  to  reform.  He 
promises,  but  says.  Can  I  reform?  He  re¬ 
solves  to  abandon  his  cups,  but  breaks  his 
resolutions.  His  resolutions  are  no  stronger 
than  cords  of  burnt  flax.  The  chain  of  habit 
binds  him.  The  chain  that  seemed  like  a 
wreath  of  flowers  which  be  twined  around 
himself  in  youth  has  turned  to  adamant.  The 
habit  now  grapples  and  holds  him  to  bis  cups 
like  hooks  of  steel  and  they  are  barbed  hooks 
from  which  he  cannot  release  himself.  Noth¬ 
ing  now  but  the  grace  of  Ood  can  save  him. 

“Now,  James,  my  young  fellow,  I  have  tried 
to  show  you  where  all  the  drunkards  come 
from,  how  they  fall  into  line,  and  why  they 
stay  there  till  their  sad  end  is  reached.  You 
see  how  the  line  is  perpetuated.  As  soon  as 
one  falls  at  the  end  of  his  couise  another 
starts  in  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  so 
it  is  true, 

“  The  drunkards  will  never  be  dead 
A  nd  this  is  the  reason  why, 

A  new  one  comes  to  take  his  place, 

As  fast  as  the  old  ones  die.” 

R08XI.LK,  January,  1895. 
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TUBN  OVER  A  NEW  LEAF. 

May  we  ask  some  of  our  friends  who  have  over¬ 
looked  the  rule  of  payment  of  subecription  in  advanee 
to  examine  the  date  on  their  wrapper,  and  to  remit 
the  amount  due?  At  this  season  of  “balancing 
books”  we  should  consider  it  as  a  special  favor. 


THE  EVANGErJST 


February  14.  1«B5. 


Cburcb  flbueic. 

Sdited  Bj  B.  Huntington  Woodman. 


■INI8TEB8  AND  MUSIC-THREE  TYPICAL 
CONDITIONS. 

If  we  look  at  the  prevailing  relationship  be* 
tween  ministers  and  music,  we  find  it  gener¬ 
ally  in  an  apathetic  state.  Ministers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  if  they  know  little  or 
nothing  about  music,  the  best  thing  they  can 
do  is  to  leave  it  alone.  This  is  probably  wise 
so  far  as  the  attention  to  technical  detail  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  a  serious  mistake  when 
ministers  leave  music  alone  in  its  application 
to  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  as  set 
forth  in  a  public  service. 

Technical  musical  education  is  not  absolute¬ 
ly  essential  to  the  minister  who  desires  to  use 
music  as  a  part  of  his  church  services,  al¬ 
though  such  knowledge  will  frequently  be  of 
great  assistance.  The  vital  characteristic  is 
common  sense,  and  the  minister  who  will  ap¬ 
ply  this  to  his  service  will,  if  he  have  a  capa¬ 
ble  organist  and  choirmaster,  soon  develop  a 
service  of  unity  and  strength. 

We  have  often  wondered  what  answer  would 
be  returned  if  we  should  ask  certain  ministers 
"What  do  you  have  music  in  your  church  for?” 
If  candid  answers  were  given,  we  imagine 
that  from  one  class  would  come  "We  have 
music  because  the  people  want  it — I  don’t ;  I 
want  to  preach.”  This  being  the  situation,  we 
would  advise  the  dismissal  either  of  the  choir 
or  the  minister. 

From  another  would  come  the  reply  "We 
must  have  it;  all  churches  have  it;  it  is  a 
great  attraction,  and  draws  large  congrega¬ 
tions.”  In  such  cases  we  would  advise  the 
minister  to  use  tact  and  judgment  and  gradu¬ 
ally  mould  the  choir’s  performances  into  parts 
of  the  service  by  making  bis  sermon  and 
hymns  and  prayers  have  a  close  bearing  upon 
the  general  idea  suggested  by  the  words  sung. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  eradicate  the  feeling 
of  a  "performance”  from  a  congregation  who 
have  never  looked  upon  the  choir  as  anything 
more  than  an  attractive  feature  of  the  service. 

By  a  third  minister  we  might  be  told  that 
he  does  not  know  how  to  make  the  music  of 
his  service  a  power  for  good.  To  such  a  man 
we  would  suggest  first  that  be  should  take 
pains  to  let  his  people  understand  the  propc  r 
function  of  church  music — that  it  is  not  a 
show  performance  or  a  fashion,  but  ivorahip. 
Secondly,  that  he  should  call  bis  choirmaster 
into  weekly  consultation,  and  with  his  assis¬ 
tance,  as  "a  person  skilled  in  music”  plan  the 
Sunday  services  so  that  the  prayers,  hymns, 
anthems  and  sermons  shall  be  severally  sup¬ 
ported  one  by  the  others;  and,  thirdly,  that 
he  should  make  intelligible  to  the  people  all 
the  words  which  are  sung ;  this  may  be  done 
by  reading,  or  better,  by  a  liberal  use  of  the 
printing  press.  Intelligibility  of  words  is  a 
necessity. 

All  these  things  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  most  unmusical  minister  if  be  really  de¬ 
sires  to  blend  music  with  theology  in  a  com¬ 
plete  service.  It  does  not  require  bis  musi¬ 
cal  training — it  calls  for  spiritual  insight,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  musical  art  on  the  part  of  the 
choir,  and  the  application  of  common  sense 
all  around. 


We  were  somewhat  startled  a  little  while 
ago  to  hoar  a  well  known  clergyman  remark 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
culture  and  use  of  suitable  church  music 
is  the  indifference  of  ministers.  How  far  this 
charge  may  be  borne  out  by  the  facts,  we 
may  not  decide  at  this  moment ;  but  we  can 
safely  maintain  that  the  clergyman  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  have  lees  excuse  for  a  lack  of  knowl 


edge  on  tbe  subject  of  fitting  worship  music 
than  those  of  the  present  generation.  A  number 
of  theological  seminaries  are  paying  an  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  tbe  subject ;  and  theo¬ 
logical  students  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
studying  this  phase  of  their  profession.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  weighty  responsibility  lies  on  tbe 
shoulders  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  tbe  next  generation  of  ministers 
and  it  behooves  them  to  consider  how  far  they 
are  satisfying  the  needs  of  their  pupils  in  this 
respect.  At  present  a  man  is  badly  handi¬ 
capped  who  begins  his  ministry  unfamiliar 
with  music  as  an  element  in  public  worship, 
and  theological  faculties  may  well  feel  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  them  to  supply  as  thorough  a 
musical  course  as  possible. 

NEW  EASTER  MUSIC. 

Tbe  annual  tide  of  new  Easter  music  has 
begun  to  set  in  with  full  force,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  the  year’s  contribution  in  this 
particular  will  be  a  more  notable  one  even 
than  usual.  From  the  publishing  bouse  of 
Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston  and  New  York, 
several  compositions  suitable  for  Easter  have 
just  been  produced,  most  of  which  are  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence,  and  well  up  to  tbe 
standard  which  tbe  public  has  learned  to  ex. 
pect  in  the  publications  of  this  intelligent  and 
reliable  musical  centre. 

Among  tbe  number  are  an  Easter  anthem, 
"He  Is  Risen,”  by  George  F.  Hamer,  ratber  in 
the  hymn-tune  style  of  rhythmic  regularity, 
but  very  effective  and  pleasing,  with  several 
striking  unison  passages  and  a  climax  of  re¬ 
markable  power;  also  a  characteristic  and 
thoroughly  admirable  anthem,"  Alleluia,  Christ 
Is  Risen,”  by  the  very  competent  and  talented 
composer,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  in  whose 
works,  as  they  successively  appear,  there  is 
noticeable  a  steady  progress  toward  the  higher 
realms  of  originality  and  power  in  thought 
and  treatment.  In  this  particular  anthem 
the  organ  obligato  is  especially  strong  and 
well  constructed,  while  the  vocal  parts  are 
scored  with  delightful  freedom  and  force;  and 
with  a  fine  perception 'of  the  significance  of 
the  verbal  text.  Tbe  anthem  is  long,  quite 
difficult  in  spots,  and  well  worthy  of  the  best 
efforts  of  the  best  choirs. 

Another  Easter  anthem  published  by  Mr. 
Schmidt  is  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Scbnecker,  and  is 
upon  tbe  words  "Jesus  Lives  I  No  longer  Now.  ” 
It  is  a  creditable  piece  of  simple  four-part 
writing,  varied  with  solos,  and  is  within  the 
capacity  of  ordinary  four- part  choirs. 

Another  commendable  anthem  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Schmidt  is  by  Howard  McLean, 
upon  tbe  words  "Blessed  are  They  that  do  His 
Commandments.”  It  is  written  for  soprano 
and  bass  solos,  with  chorus,  and  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  though  well  constructed.  The  organ 
part  is  carefully  treated,  and  the  melodies  and 
harmonies  are  good. 

Another  Easter  anthem  from  Mr.  Schmidt’s 
press  that  can  be  highly  recommended  on  all 
accounts  to  choirs  of  both  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  capacity  is  one  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Hattop, 
on  the  words  “The  Lord  Waked  as  One  out  of 
Sleep.  ”  _ 

From  Sampson,  Low,  Marston  and  Company. 
London,  England  ;  The  OKaxNiBT  and  Choir¬ 
master’s  Diary,  compiled  by  Ralph  Hindle 
Baker.  A  diary  for  1895  compiled  for  the 
special  use  of  tbe  Episcopal  Church,  and 
meeting  a  real  need.  The  compiler  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  provide  all  that  is  necessary  to  an 
Organist  and  Choirmaster  for  keeping  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  everything  pertaining  to  b's 
Church  and  Choir,  in  tbe  handiest  form  possi¬ 
ble.  Appropriate  extracts  from  the  works  of 
standard  writers  are  included. 

From  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston.  Per¬ 
kins  VocAi.  Class  Book,  by  W.  O.  Perkins; 


designed  principally  for  vocal  classes  or  sing¬ 
ing  schools.  It  contains  a  treatise  on  Musical 
notation  with  a  good  collection  of  glees  and 
part-songs  secular  and  sacred. 

E.  M.  Bowman,  professor  of  music  at  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege,  will  begin  this  week  before  the  seniors  aqd  jun¬ 
iors  of  Vassar  a  course  of  about  thirty-five  historical 
and  analytical  lectures  on  sacred  music.  During  the 
course  he  will  give  musically  illustrated  analyses  of 
several  large  vocal  works:  The  “  Messiah,”  “Crea¬ 
tion,”  Bach’s  “Passion  Music,”  standard  masses, 
cathedral  services  and  church  music  in  all  its  princi¬ 
pal  forms. 
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are  respectfully  urged  to  examine  the  Liszt  Organ 
catalogue  (sent  free  to  any  address)  before  pnr- 
cbasing. 


IJSZT  OBGAM,  Style  804. 

This  new  and  improved  model  is  attracting  wide 
attention  among  cbnrch  committees  and  organists. 

It  is  decidedly  superior  to  small  Pipe  Organs,  and  is 
unquestionaUy  the  most  perfect  Instrument  of 
Its  class.  Bend  for  specification. 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago.  Kansas  City. 

F'ifty''two  Organ  Xallcs.  37. 

By  the  Chairman  of  the  flusic  Committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  Mr.  Levelhead 
said:  “  Mr.  Player,  our  organist,  asked  me  to  have 
whoever  should  build  our  organ  confer  with  him,  that 
he  might  have  the  draw-stops  arranged  to  suit  him. 
1  conferred  with  Messrs.  Farrand  &  Votey,  at  Detroit, 
and  they  tell  me  that  by  means  of  their  system  of  elec¬ 
tric  connections  they  can  arrange  the  draw-stops  upon 
such  plan  as  we  may  desire. 

“  Organists  vary  much  in  the  facility  with  which 
they  draw  stops.  To  some  it  is  ever  an  interruption 
and  annoyance,  while  with  others  it  is  but  such  a  de¬ 
tail  as  touching  the  keys.  An  organist  with  a  strong 
personal  taste  will  naturally  make  much  use  of  the 
stops  pleasing  in  effect  to  him,  and  want  the  draw- 
most  conveniently  located-  Many  organists  have  a 
pronounced  mannerism  in  their  combinations  and 
naturally  desire  the  stops  of  their  favorite  combina¬ 
tions  most  easily  reached.  For  such  reasons  some 
organists  prefer  to  have  certain  stops  on  their  right 
hand  and  certain  others  on  their  left  hand  side,  which 
other  organists,  with  different  manner  or  taste,  would 
want  placed  exactly  the  reverse.  Some  organists  are 
so  much  disturbed  by  drawing  stops  that  they  wish 
certain  ones  which  they  have  to  draw  frequently  ‘dup¬ 
licated,’  that  is,  provided  with  draw-stops  at  both  their 
right  hand  and  left  hand  sides. 

“  Farrand  &  Votey  appreciate  this,  and  always, 
when  opportunity  affords,  consult  with  the  organist 
who  is  to  use  the  instrument,  before  the  organ  is  built, 
and  plan  to  arrange  both  the  internal  and  external 
parts  to  best  suit  his  manner  and  style,  thus  aiding  in 
making  the  instrument  as  practical  and  effective  as 
possible. 

“  In  this,  as  in  all  their  work,  Farrand  &  Votey  hold 
to  their  system  of  thoroughly  laying  the  plans  for  an 
organ,  before  they  commence  its  actual  construction. 
Holding  firmly  to  the  great  fundamental  principles 
underlying  every  good  organ,  but  studying  to  embody 
any  special  details  that  may  make  the  particular  in¬ 
struments  more  effective  in  its  ptulicular  place,  they 
use  the  best  artists,  material  and  Judgment  in  produ¬ 
cing  the  best  instrument  for  the  work  expected  of  it. 
Their  work  should  and  does  give  satisfaction." 
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Easter  Anthems. 

Beach,  firs.  H.  H.  A.  Allelulia  I  Christ  is 

Risen  I . $0. 16 

Blumenschein.W.L.  Hosanna  to  the  Prince  .16 
Bunnett,  E.f  Mos.  Doc.  Christ  our  Passover  .16 
Button,  H.  Elliot.  Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen  .12 
Foote,  Arthur.  Christ  our  Passover,  .  .  16 
Hamer,  Q.  F.  He  is  Risen  I  .  .  .08 

Fear  Not  Ye  Seek  Jesus,  .  .12 

Hanscom,  E.  W.  Exalt  Him.  all  ve  People,  .  16 
Lansing,  A.  W.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn,  .  .  20 
Lynes,  Frank.  On  the  First  Day  of  the 

•  •  a  12 

Maker,  F.  C.  Awake  Up  My  Glory,  .  .16 
llarston,  Q.  W.  Break  Forth  Into  Joy,  .16 

Schnecker,  P.  A.  Jesus  Lives  I  No  Longer 

Now, . 12 

Welcome,  Happy  Morning . 12 

Wirtz,  Conrad.  Why  Seek  Ye  the  Living,  .16 

Complete  Catalogue  of  Eaater  Music  sent  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

Publiahcd  by 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

Boston,  146  Boylston  St.  New  York,  136  Fifth  Ar 


Sunday  Schools  that  have 
just  adopted 

Laudes  Domini 
For  the  Sunday  School: 


Copies 

Ruggles  St.  Baptist  Church,  Boston  .  .  500 

Woodland  Av.  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland  500 

Pilgrim  Church,  Cleveland . 400 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Detroit  .  .  800 

First  Collegiate  Reformed  Church,  N.  Y.  City,  .860 
Central  Congregational  Church,  Boston  .  .  800 

Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo  .  150 
Do  you  need  new  books?  This  is  the  largest 
and  best ;  it  costs  only  $85  a  hundred,  bound 
in  full  cloth.  Write  to 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


■•w.  .rth.  latMt  u4  bwtllaU«p.bllcatl.M  arc! 

Btl  and  tbt  Drafon, 

won  first  prin  at  the  W«lah  National  Eistedfodd 
of  1883.  Price,  tl.oa 

UaiiI  jkfi  Taveiia  ^  Becred  Cantata  by  T.  Mro 
•am  Of  iarillSyPattlMB,aweUkoown£iik- 

lish  compoeer.  Price,  GO  c«nta. 

Two  Hours  Praotioe  for  Violinists, 
First  20  Lessons  for  Violin  Playing. 

Two  ezceedincly  valnable  works  for  Violin  students 
prepared  by  the  eminent  virtuoso  Iieandro  Cam- 
panari.  Price  of  each  book  tl.GO. 

Mathawaflradad  Matarlals  pfantJ^rto 

By  W.  8.  B.  Mathews.  To  be  published  in  four  vol¬ 
umes,  of  two  grades  each.  vols.  1  and  3  are  now 
ready.  Price  of  each  11.00  per  copy. 

Sonca  for  PrlmarY  Sehaols,  Part  3 

A  valuable  colleetion  of  Bote  Bongs  prepared  by 
tt.  W.  gaakeraMea.  Price,  10  cents. 

Thf  Hifb  School  Idotl  6aBtvoert.^A  col- 


ino  Bin  aoiiooi  intai  OsBtvoert.  A  col- 
Isctlon  o^holoe  vocal  Biiialo  especially  suited  to 
the  needs  of  High  Schoola  Price,  7G  cents.  ^ 

Comploto  Mandolin  Instructor 

By  B.  p;  Hedges.  The  leading  work  of  Its  kind  now 

before  tbs  public.  Price,  f  1.26. 

■3?aXO  oroasiv  OXXX7Mt.C3K  OO 
Otaslanetl.  Mew  Yerk,  OUeage. 


JOHNSON  &  SON, 


Church 

Organ 


Builders 


Westfield,  Mass. 


Thl»  firm  touilda  orgaziB  for  divine  wor- 
Bhlp.  They  are  of  euperior  tone  and  flnleh 
and  embody  all  Improvementa  of  practl- 
cal  value. 

Send  for  opeeifieationt  and  prieet,  and  Hot  of  over 
eight  hundred  organs  built  by  this  firm. 

The  Membership  of  the  EsangelistUrgan 
and  Choir  Tour  is  fast  filling  up.  You 
should  apply  prompt!/  if  you  think  of  going. 
Six  weeks:  $300. 


The  Autoharp 


Style  No.  21. 

A  Charming  Present. 

Autoharps  range  in  Price  from  $1.50  upward,  and  even  the  lowest-priced  in¬ 
strument  is  musical.  It  can  be  played  with  very  little  practice  and  without  in¬ 
struction,  except  such  as  is  derived  from  the  Instruction  Book  which  is  furnished 
with  every  Autoharp.  An  hour  of  practice  by  a  novice  need  not  develop  a  single 
discord.  Of  the  five  hundred  thousand  Autoharps  now  in  use  all  over  the  land, 
scarcely  one  thousand  ever  had  a  teacher.  It  is  an  instrument  with  which  to 
while  away  a  restful  hour  on  the  piazza,  in  the  boat,  or  at  home. 

Every  Reader  of  The  Evangelist  may  secure  a  complete  Catalogue  of  Auto¬ 
harps  and  music,  and  pamphlet  “How  the  Autoharp  Captured  the  Family,”  by 
addressing 

ALFRBD  DOLGE  &  SON, 

113  to  H5  Saat  i3tii  Street,  New  York  City. 


WILCOX  &  WHITE, 

MERIDEN;  CONN. 


Out  of  tk  Experimental  Workshop 
into  the  Arena  of  Unequivocal 
Triumph!  ®  ®  ® 

The  Symphony  • 

ilost  Fascinating  and  Delight¬ 
ful  riusical  Instrument  of 
Modern  Days! 

GOOD  MUSIC  BANDS 

at  your  bock  and  call. 

NEW  MUSIC  WEEKLY. 


ox  EXHIBITION 


New  York  City,  Symphony  Psrlors,  128  Fifth  Av. 


Boston,  Mass., 
Pittsbnrgh.  Pa., 
Cincinnati,  O., 
Detroit,  Mich., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Troy.  N.  Y , 
Leavenworth,  Kan., 
Kansas  City.  Mo., 
New  Orleans.  La , 
Wilmington.  Del.,  . 
Portlana.  Me., 
Mexico  City, 


.  458  Washington  Street. 

.  433  Wood  Street. 

.  28  West  Fourth  Street. 

.  .  67  Monroe  Avenue. 

119  East  Baltimore  Street. 

396  Fulton  Street. 

.  .  864  Broadway. 

,  .  621  Delaware  Street. 

.  206  West  Ninth  Street. 

.  .  731  Cai.a!  Street. 

710  Ma  ket  Street. 

.  .688  Conaress  Street. 

.  .  Calle  Cadena,  No  8. 

Represented  generally  by  the  leading 


DAILY  AT  O 

Chicago,  Ill.. 
PhUadelphia,  Pa., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
Washington,  D.  C., 
Atlanta,  Ga.. 
Newark,  N.  J., 
LoaisvUle,  Ky.,  . 
Dallas,  Texas, 

San  Diego.  CaL,  . 
Stockton.  Cal, 
Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Madras.  India, 
Montreal  Canada 
Seattle.  Wash., 
Muaic  Dealers  in  aU 


170  Wabash  Av. 
.  1808  chestnut  Street. 

,  Rooms  12-14  Flot-d  Building. 
.  025  Penna.  Avenue. 

68  Peachtree  Street. 

667  Broad  Street. 
622  Four*h  Avenue. 
261  Main  Street. 
.  1060  Fourth  Street. 

255  Main  Street. 
76  North  Street. 

St.  Catherine  Street 
.  1018  Second  Street 

Sections. 


niiller  &  Abel, 

(Lata  of  tha  Reoauvolt  Organ  Worka) 

MAKERS  OF  FIRST-CLASS 

CHURCH, 

CHAMBER, 

CONCERT, 


ORGANS 


362  to  372  SECOND  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


Send  for  vaUdogue. 


THE  GOSPEL  CHOIR 
No.  a. 

By  SAttKXT,  McOrarabai,  and  Smnns. 
ContaiotN  the  latest  Anthems,  Quartets,  Duets,  Sacred 
Songs  and  Chnriues.  by  the  authors. 

Will  be  Issued  February  SSth. 

Price:  Paper  Covers,  86o.  per  copy,  postpaid;  *8.00  per 
dnaeo:  Ro\rd  covers.  $4.80  per  dosen;  Cloth,  $6.00  per 
dosen.  liy  express,  not  prepaid. 

THE  BIOLOW  4b  MAIN  CO., 

70  fast  9tb  St.,  Hew  York.  21S  Wabask  Aoe.,  Oktemgo. 

R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 

Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

AddraM,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

lafCaeraapondanc#  wli«.‘‘.ad  in  rsgard  to  The  EvangeM't  Church 
*Muaic  Teur  te  Europe. 
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aXimiOVa  *  HtKKLTT 

I —  — ^ 

Avcaos. 


Axuano, 

Nev  Tolfc. 

Bxnaa-BAuiiAa, 

Pittsburgh. 

BKASm, 

NewYofk. 

BBeOXLT^ 

NewYoifc. 

oouna. 

St.l.oals. 

ooxmx. 

DAYXS-OKAXBXia, 

Pittsburgh. 

scxsnxa, 

FAEIIXIXOOX, 

_ Pittsburgh. 

JEWUZ, 

_  NewYotfc. 

ZERTirOXT, 

LoutsTflle. 

joaa  T.uwn  a  bsos.oo 

PhiUdelphia. 

KOUEY. 

aureUnd. 

Hissovaz. 

St.  Louis. 

BED  —ST. 

sL  Louis. 


Ssiem*  Mass. 
BHIPKAB. 

_ Chicago. 

SODTHEBH, 

St.  Louis  sod  Odcago. 
VLSZEB. 

MewYock. 
DHIOH,  •* 


it  for  granted  that  you  want  to  get  the  best 
results  in  painting,  you  will  have  to  use 
Pure  White  Lead  to  obtain  them.  There 
are  many  mixtures  branded  “White  Lead,” 
“  Pure  White  Lead,”  etc.,  which  contain 
little,  if  any.  White  Lead,  but  are  principally 
barytes,  which  is  of  little  value,  if  not  worth¬ 
less.  To  be  sure,  accept  only  a  genuine 
brand  (see  list). 

If  you  want  any  shade  of  color,  tint  the  White  Lead  with  National 
Lead  Co.'s  tinting  colors,  prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  these  colors  is  the  ease  with  which  they  are  used  and  the  exact 
ness  with  which  the  desired  shade  it  obtained.  For  particulars  send  for 
pamphlet,  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


Cburcb  Conetcuctton 

anb  Equipment. 

i  .  .  *  * 

ON  CHURCH  PULPITS. 

One  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impresaed  by  the 
differing  styles  of  our  pulpits  here  in  New 
York.  Some  platforms  are  reached  by  five 
steps  of  good  rise,  with  the  pulpit  itself  set 
one  or  two  steps  over  the  platform.  The 
pulpit  may  be  five  sides  of  an  octagon,  with 
a  sloping,  desk-like  top.  covered  with  velvet 
cushions,  on  which  rests  a  Bible  with  ostenta¬ 
tious  bookmarks  hanging  from  between  tbe 
gilded  leaves.  From  within  the  semi  circular 
enclosure  of  the  pulpit  tbe  minister  looks  down 
upon  his  hearers,  who  must  needs  listen  with 
faces  well  upturned. 

At  another  church  we  shall  find  the  plat¬ 
form  quite  low— say  three  steps  above  the 
fioor,  with  some  chairs  and  a  small  table  at 
tbe  rear,  but  entirely  clear  at  the  front, 
there  being  neither  pulpit  nor  reading  desk  of 
any  kind.  The  minister,  without  manuscript, 
walks  about  the  platform,  and  speaks  from 
one  angle  or  another  to  his  hearers,  who  sit  in 
semi-circular  rows  before  him,  in  seats  rising 
one  above  another  on  the  sloping  fioor,  until 
those  farthest  from  him  possibly  look  down 
upon  him  instead  of  up  to  him.  This  diver¬ 
sity  of  arrangement  is  not  matter  for  criticism 
at  present,  but  only  a  condition  of  things  to 
be  carefully  looked  into  by  all  who  propose  to 
build  or  improve  churches. 

In  the  cathedrals  and  mediaeval  churches 
the  floors  were  always  quite  level,  as  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  style  of  architecture  and  form  of 
ritual  then  in  use.  In  order  that  a  speaker 
addressing  those  sitting  on  these  level  floors 
might  see  his  hearers  and  be  seen  by  them,  be 
was  raised  aloft  in  a  pulpit.  In  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gothic  style,  this  was 
much  higher  than  it  was  broad,  and  generally 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  small  enclosure  set 
upon  an  elevated  pedestal,  reached  by  a  narrow 
flight  of  steps.  It  was  generally  placed  near 
one  of  the  columns  at  the  meeting  of  the  nave 
and  transept,  that  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
might  best  reach  his  audience  standing  or  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  nave.  Several  beautiful  examples 
of  pulpits  of  this  character  may  be  seen  in  our 
Gothic  churches. 

After  the  Reformation,  most  Protestants 
found  rooms  with  level  floors,  adopted  .the 
rectangular  arrangement  of  seats  suggested  by 
the  practice  in  Gothic  churches,  and  continued 
to  use  the  form  of  pulpit  with  which  they  had 
become  familiar  in  those  churches.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  however,  the  pulpit  was  lowered,  lost  its 
form  of  an  enclosure,  and  became  the  reading 
desk  upon  a  platform  now  usual  in  most  Prot¬ 
estant  churches,  as  more  simple  and  popular, 
and  withal  indicative  of  the  intimate  relations 
and  equality  of  pastoi  and  people. 

The  style  of  architecture  in  a  given  church 
should  never  be  a  mere  matter  of  the  taste 
of  the  architect.  Architectural  form  has  a 
significance,  acquired  by  long  association  and 
traditional  use,  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside. 

Not  only  the  structural  features  of  the 
building,  but  the  character  of  the  pulpit,  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  seats,  apd  the 
color  and  style  oi  the  decorations,  are  signifi¬ 
cant  elements  in  the  construction  of  a  church, 
and  they  should  always  bear  some  relation  to 
the  tastes,  the  faith,  and  traditions  of  the 
particular  congregation  which  gathers  within 
it  for  worship. 

PROPER  VBNTIIiATION. 

“It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  ehurohes  in  this  country  are  the  least  satis¬ 
factory,  architecturally  considered,  of  any  clas-s  of 


public  building.s.”  This  writer  who  has  presumably 
examined  into  tbe  matter  makes  the  further  asser¬ 
tion  that  “Nine-tenths  of  the  churches  are  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  what  does  not  constitute  good 
architecture,’^  and  especially  that  “Comparatively 
few  have  any  satisfactory  system  of  ventilation. 
The  reason  for  this  is  plain  enough.  Most  churches 
are  built  under  the  direction  of  a  building  commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  members  of  the  church,  and  its 
idea  almost  invariably  is  to  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  church  and  show  for  the  least  money  possible. 
...  As  for  the  ventilation  of  the  church,  a  great 
deal  of  talk  is  made  about  it,  but  tbe  societies  that 
will  pay  the  money  required  to  furnish  good  venti¬ 
lation  are  very  few,  and  those  which  are  willing  to 
pay  for  perfect  ventilation  are  rare  indeed.” 

THE  NEBRASKA  SUFFERERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tbe  Evanselist 

Since  I  sent  in  my  last  report  (Jan.  17th)  I  have 
received  for  free  distribution  among  the  destitute 
in  Kearney  Presbytery: 

From  Summit,  N.  J.,  1  box  of  clothing. 

“  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  3  pairs  of  men’s 
socks  (mail). 

“  Pres.  Aid  Society,  Harlem  Pres,  church,  N.  Y., 
4  barrels  clothing. 

“  Mrs.  E.  Neskitt,  New  Castle,  Del.,  1  barrel 
clothing. 

“  Tbe  Odds  and  Ends  Circle  fKi^’s  Daughters). 
West  Hampton  Cburcn,  West  Hampton 
Beach,  N.  Y.,  5  barrels  clothing. 

“  Rev.  J.  B.  Clapp,  Sunday-school  missionary. 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  3  boxes  clothing. 

“  BrooklynTN.  Y.,  1  bundle  clothing. 

In  my  former  report  I  missed  or  overlooked  a 
large  box  of  clothing  received  from  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Omaha  (King’s  Daughters,  I  believe).  I 
have  also  received  from  the  good  people  of  Wells, 
Minn.,  one  car  containing  two  boxes  groceries,  one 
box  meat,  36  sacks  clothing,  one  sack  popcorn,  one 
sack  corn  meal,  and  464  forty-nine-pound  sacks  of 
flour.  The  things  received  in  this  car  have  all  been 
sent  out,  freight  prepaid.  All  tbe  boxes  and  bar¬ 
rels  have  been  sent  to  the  different  localities  in  the 
Presbytery  as  to  my  knowledge  of  the  needs  in  each 
community,  which  knowledge' was  obtained  either 
by  correspondence  with  the  pastors  and  elders  or 
by  personal  investigation.  The  greatest  sufferers 
and  those  most  worthy  of  help,  who  would  not  pub¬ 
lish  their  destitution  by  application  to  the  county 
or  State  charities,  have  been  relieved  in  a  quiet  way, 
and  with  grateful  hearts  have* accepted  from  the 
Church  the  things  so  sadly  needed. 

If  any  that  have  sent  boxes  or  barrels  miss  seeing 
their  names  in  this  report,  I  wish  they  would  kind¬ 
ly  write  as  to  the  gift  and  to  whom  credit  is  to  be 


given. 

I  have  received  in  cash  from 
The  Young  People’s  Society  of  the  Pres. 

church,  Marion,  Iowa  .  .  .  637.00 

Miss  Louisa  Jan bivr.  Hill  Top,  Colo.  .  5.00 

Ed.  Whitehom,  64  West  136th  st..  New  York  6.00 
Miss  Eliza  Waldo,  Birmingham  5.00 

Miss  S.  H.  Foster,  Quogue,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  30.00 
And  from  the  church  to  which  she 
belongs,'  5  barrels  clothing. 


It  may  be  that  some  have  sent  me  money  whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  this  report.  The  money 
has  all  been  kept  by  itself  and  carefully  accounted 
for,  but  in  the  rush  of  correspondence  I  may  have 
inadvertently  missed  some  persons  or  church.  If 
such  should  be  the  case,  I  wish  that  each  of  those 
who  have  contributed  money  to  the  funds  in  my 
hands,  and  who  have  not  noted  their  name  in  this 
report,  would  kindly  send  me  the  name  and  address 
that  I  may  give  proper  credit. 

The  work  of  rei:eiving  money  and  supplies  and 
distributing  them  in  a  district  300  miles  long  and 
from  30  to  100  miles  wide,  taxes  brains,  nerves,  and 
heart  to  no  small  extent. 

Thanking  all  the  generous  givers  for  their  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  destitute,  I  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  Julian  Hatch. 

Brand  Island,  Nxb.,  January  29, 1895. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manager 

TROr,  y.  r.,  and  RER  TORE  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 

1 

1 

PUREST  BELL  METAL.  (Copper  and  Tin.) 

_  _  linia  Ibr  Price  ud  OatiuoeM 

■MHANK  B£LL  TODNOBT.  BAUIIMOBE, 

f 

The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you' in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  prompt  and 
reliable  info  mation  on  church  problems  of  whatever 
sort,  and  a  a  subscriber  you  are  entitled  to  use  our 
facilities  fresly.  Address 

The  Lvanselistf 

33  Union  Square,  New  York 
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The  New^Qovernmcnt  Loan. 

The  success  of  the  Government  loan  seems 
to  be  assured,  and  the  immediate  effect  is  an 
easier  feeling  in  financial  circles.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  loan,  however,  show  in  the  most 
pointed  way  what  any  element  of  uncertainty 
costs  the  Government.  There  should  never 
be  a  question  of  its  living  up  to  the  letter  of 
its  financial  obligations.  The  money  lenders 
make  a  difference  of  three-fourths  of  one  per 
cent,  in  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  de¬ 
mand  as  the  price  of  any  vagueness  or  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  terms  of  the  loan.  They  are 
willing  to  supply  the  Government  with  money 
on  a  strictly  gold  basis  of  8  per  cent.,  or  on 
an  ambiguous  basis  of  “coin”  at  8  8-4  per  cent. 
Here  is  a  useful  object  lesson  on  the  costliness 
of  letting  down  our  financial  standards. 

The  behavior  of  Congress  through  this  crisis 
has  been  far  from  the  best.  It  bas  been  par- 
tizan  where  it  should  have  been  wholly  patri¬ 
otic.  The  Administration  has  been  forced  to 
avail  itself  of  obsolete  machinery  to  float  the 
loan,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  do 
anything  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  special  messages  have  been  treated  with 
scant  courtesy,  and  both  parties  have  striven 
for  advantage,  where  there  was  opportunity 
and  call  for  a  quite  different  rivalry  in  being 
foremost  in  upholding  the  national  credit. 
Naturally  this  lack  of  statesmanship  has  filled 
the  nation  with  disappointment,  not  to  say  dis¬ 
gust,  and  the  present  Congress  will  go  out  of 
existence  three  weeks  hence  with  small  regret 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  An  extra  session 
may  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  work  which 
it  has  left  undone. 

In  the  meantime  business  shows  little  ten¬ 
dency  to  improve.  Merchants  are  extremely 
cautious,  and  there  is  almost  nothing  done  in 
the  way  of  expansion  or  enterprise.  The  ter¬ 
rific  weather  of  the  past  week  has  of  course 
done  its  share  to  retard  the  ordinary  transac¬ 
tions  of  trade. 


Ifitmticial. 


Make  the  Most  of 
Your 

Prosperity 

8  You  must  not  only 
save,  but  make  your 
savings  earn  their  ut¬ 
most,  You  should  have 
at  least  6%  interest. 

Send  for  our  pam> 
phlet;  free. 

The  Provident 


Trust  Co. 


45  Milk  St., 
Boston,  Mas« 


A  Good  Investment. 


C.  A.  STARR, 

INVESTMENT  SECARITIES, 

Omaha,  Neb. 

The  very  best  Investments  ore  First  Mortcases  carefully 
selected.  They  can  he  secured  only  through  Individuals. 
Write  voh  pampblxt.  Holders  of  loans  negotiated  by  com¬ 
panies  now  ont  of  bnstness  can  secure  reliable  service. 

TEN  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE. 

BUITEBIjNCIIS.— Any  Bank  or  Presbyterian  Pastor 
In  Omaha;  C.  W.  Bare.  Philadelphia;  Passunipeic  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  St.  Johnsbnry,  Vermont. 

TAVrWFlRMS'^ 

Or  other  Real  Cetate  in  the  West 
whioh  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Assoolation  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  1^  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  Investor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Beal  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  equal  In 
Importance  to  a  great  modem  invention 


Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Associatioi^ 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


KODNTZE  BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
1 20  Broadway,  -  f 


New  York. 


A  LETTERS  lesuBo  roR 

aaNesAL  TnAvetena. 

BANKINe  OP  AVAaaBLB  IN 

BueiNBSS  /^rkcrkf'i'  KAMI'S  OB 

THANBAOTBO.  CKCUl  1  .  THB  WORLD. 


United  States  Trust  Gompan; 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

4S  *  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Conrt,  and  is  authorized  to  act  os  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  allowed  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  af'ei 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  he  entitled  to  Interest  for  th. 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Kellgious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individnai. 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  t<» 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  Geurge  Biles,  Tlce-Prea 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  I«  Ttaomell,  Secretary. 

ImuIb  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

Samvel  Sloak.  Wm.  RocKirBLLHt, 

O.  Wnxis  Jamks,  Albxamdbb  E.  Orb, 

John  A.  Stbwabt,  Brooklyn, 

John  Harsbn  Bhoadbs,  William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

George  Bliss,  Gustav  H.  Sbbwab. 

William  Libbet,  Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn, 

John  Crosbt  Brown,  Obokoe  F.  Vietor, 

Edward  Cooper.  Wm.  Waldorf  Aeior. 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino,  James  Stillman. 

Charles  S.  Smith.  John  Claflin. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  TORE,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BT  PBIVSTE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  BalUmore  Stock  Ezch's. 

We  buy  and  seU  all  flrst-elasa  Invest- f  n-,TAa4",|r|A'n 'I 
ment  Secnrltles  for  customers.  We  re-  XU  *  vO  HUCll  w 
celve  acconnts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor- 
porations.  Firms  and  Indivldnals  on  fa- 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  KJCv/ili  IVAvOs 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foretgB 
countries.  • 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bill*  of  Exchange  tya,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
Ui  collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travellers* 

Credit  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 

q#  O II  ^  A  N  Rapidly  and  Safely,  with  small  in- 
TwIJ  \a^Im  vestments  in  Wall  Street.  Call  or 
make  vrrite  AUSTIN,  SHAW  4  CO., 

ns  mm  Stockbrokers.  60-BE  Rrosulway, 

IVI U  N  b  T  New  York  City.  Exchange  mem-. 

members.  Hiohett  rtferenets. 


“HUTS  TO  IHVESTORS 

IndlcaUa  the  best  and  saf¬ 
est  plan  for  making  money  by  legitimate  Stock  Exchange  deal¬ 
ings.  Special  Discretionary  Accounts,  handled  with  skill  aad 
amllty,  are  opened  every  Monday  snd  Thursday.  Onr  recent 
advlcee  have  proved  highly  sncceesfnl.  Write  for  above  Proe- 
p^ns  to  .... 

LANG  DON  A  CO.,  Bankers  and  Stockbrokers, 

38  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WISH  XO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Bend  26c.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,’* 
200  page  hook.  


JicItooX  girecturfl. 


tCHEBMEBHOBN’S  TEACHBBS’  AGENCY, 
a  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 

^  Established  1866. 

3  East  Hth  Street.  New  Yore. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wSg^N. 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Cour^.  Music  and 
Art..  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


BRADFORD  .ACADEMY. 


WE  offer  a  limited  amount  of  Guaranteed  7  % 
Cumulative  Preferred  Stock,  which  shows 
steal y  and  increasing  profits  (earning  enough 
to  pay  12%  on  its  Common  Stock),  inter¬ 
est  paid  semi-annnally.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited. 

LAWBENCE  S.  MOTT  4  CO.. 

11  &  18  William  Street,  New  York. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  C«t4te  Mortgage  Loan*,  Inaurance. 

fljyetel  attenttoH  given  to  the  eare  ei  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CoUeetton  of  Rente. 

No  !•  Eaat  leth  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Suoara. 


Nutlet,  New  Jersey.  /ivnoAinn . 

The  Misses  Timlow  •  Home  school  for 

girls,  in  a  charming 


•  ’  - •AddlW  MISS  E.  W.  ■tflMLOW. 

Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort.  , 

Tileston  Hall,  School.  Lom^ 

tlon  on  salt  water.  Climate  deeirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specieltles.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tileston. 

lew  England  Conservatory  of  Insto. 

(The  Leading  CenmrvaXorv  ef 
Founded  by  Dr.  Toun^.  Carl  Faelten,  Directorc 


SURE  MONEY. 


end forlVosp^us.  inrinf  tullinformatioii.^^ 
FbANK  W.  Hale,  C^neral  Mfr*.  Boeton.  MaM, 


NO  RISK  WHATEVER. 


BY  PUBCHA8INO  PBTVIIjBGIIS  OB  OPTIONS  8IONXD 
BY  MT^MB-HlRa  07  THB  NBW  YOBK  STOCK  BXOHANOE 
And  having  them  intelligently  worked  by  me. 

5end  for  Preepectus  to  ^  ^  BARNARD,  Banker, 

Out  o/ toten  business  sotfeited.  60-d2  BROADWAY,  NEW  YDRK. 

STOCKS  AND  BONOS  Bousht,  Bold  and  Carried 
on  Margin. 


s 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  14,  1896. 


Itisutrance. 


>ETNA  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


JANUARY  1,  1895. 


Assets,  Jan.  1.  1895.  . 
Liabilities  to  Policy-bolders, 
reserre  end  all  other  claims. 
Payments  to  Policy-holders  in 

1894 . 

Surplus  as  to  Policy-holders, 
Jan.  1,  1895.-  .  .  .  . 

Premium  receipts  in  1894, 
Interest  receipts  in  1894,  . 
Total  receipts  in  1894, 
Insurance  in  force,  Jan  1,1895, 
Life  and  Accident, 

Paid  Policy- holders  since  or- 
ganiaation . 


$42,052,166.44 

85,500,068.21 

4,170,140  52 

6,552,103.28 

4,984,304.01 

2,048,871.67 

7.027,675.68 

165.680,845.94 


90,.587,687.45 


MORGAN  G.  BULKELET,  President. 
J.  C.  Webster,  Vice-President. 

J.  L.  Ekglish,  Secretary. 

H.  W.  St.  John,  Actuary. 

G.  W.  Russell,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 
Jas.  Campbell,  M.D.,  Medical  Examiner. 

HUMFORD  &  BUSHNELL,  Managers, 

6a  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

OBO.  C.  ATERUNQ,  nanager  Accident  Department. 


WASHINGTON 

LITE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK. 


THE  LATE  ELDEB  TOWLEB. 

Prominent  in  business  affairs  as  well  as  in 
church  affairs,  the  death  of  Mr.  Fowler  is  a 
severe  loss,  not  only  to  his  family,  but  to  the 
city  of  Buffalo  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  village  of  Fowlerville,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  born  November  4,  1821,  took  its  name 
from  him.  There  he  spent  his  boyhood  and 
earlier  life,  until  1869,  when  he  removed  to 
Buffalo.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  closely 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  city,  and 
as  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Fowler 
and  Sons,  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  nuts, 
bolts,  heavy  hardware,  and  carriage  furnish¬ 
ings.  Burned  out  a  few  years  ago,  he  subse¬ 
quently  built  a  great  establishment  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  and  started  an  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  the  business  at  Anderson,  Tnd. 

He  is  the  second  prominent  elder  which  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Buffalo  has  lost  within 
a  year  or  two,  Stephen  M.  Clement,  President 
of  the  Marine  Bank  being  the  other.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  were  members  of  the  Session 
of  Westminster  Church,  were  active  in  the 
business  of  the  Presbytery,  and  often  served 
as  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  tenderly  beloved  in  his  fam¬ 
ily,  was  a  genial  companion,  a  wise  coun¬ 
sellor,  a  faithful  church  officer,  and  full  of 
interest  in  all  the  reformatory  movements  of 
the  city  and  the  country  at  large.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  pastor  his  services  were  always  in 
demand  as  a  leader  of  the  meetings  for  social 
worship.  He  was  efficient  in  Sunday-school 
work,  and  took  an  active  part  from  time  to 
time  in  conventions  of  the  county. 

His  funeral  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Van  V.  Holmes,  the  pastoY  of  Westminster 
Church,  on  the  28th  ult.  Mr.  Fowler  was 
twice  married,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  four 
children,  Edward  H.  Fowler  of  Andrson,  Ind. , 
who  was  associated  with  him  in  business ; 
Mrs.  Edward  E.  Sill  of  New  Haven,  Mrs. 
Kate  Austin,  and  Mrs.  Willis  K.  Morgan  of 
Buffalo. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  b^  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit:  ■ 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Ckimpany  discioaee  a  moer  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  afTalrs. 

“Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIKRCR, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  Hew  York.  Sept.  28. 1883.’’ 

B.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  T-Pres.  and  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


LIABILITIES. 


Out  Osrittl, 
ReMrrtTreB 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOITB  IA.BEL. 

Pasted  oa  year  pimr.  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  addrem- 
label.  The  flirares  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
data  to  which  yonr  snha  ripiion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex 
melae  this  label  on  yonr  paper  and  see  it  anything  is  dnc 
"Bme  Bvavokast.  H  so  uiease  remit  the  amount  tc 
f  HI  Eva  noelist 

33  Union  Sqnarr  N  T  .City 


Atosr  sosuiAit  DtSK  tvis  mam.  solid  oak  TiwoueHour,  mano-rubbco.  5  retr  hish, 
Sa  FCCT  WIDE,  tOA inches  oeev.  The  Laundry  and  Tmlct  5oass,  3oiiaxine**  and 
TdonjesitA*  tmlet  articles,  sousht  at  retail  would 

^  LX--. 10.00. 

Vt  waL  SCHS  BeK  and  Dcsk  oh  miimr  oays’triali  ir  SATtsnkcroRV,  vou  can  remit  elQOu 
•a  NOT.  HOLD  aeees  sobjcct  le  ous  esDSs. 

«ss  fsoupsHst  Ort.  as  ssS  Mss.  IS.  The SCMP ArC-ft •  ISMAlfit 


3  The  Best  Dressmakers 

are  using 

JfWk  Velveteen 

Binding 


The  Redfem 

a  brand  of 
the  famous 


start,"} 


”  Samples  and  Booklet 
^$e^  os  “  Horn  to  Bind  the  Dress 
Start,"  for  2c.  stamp.  Address 
The  S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699.  New  York. 


**  S.H.&  M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


HOME 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 
Eighty-third Ssmi-annuat  Statement,  Jan'y,  1895. 
8UMM ABT  OT  ASSETS. 

Oash  la  Banks,  ....  -  $410,495  19 

Bsal  EstaU.  -  •  .  •  .  .  1,666,572  17 
Uidtsd  StatM  Stocks,  (Ifarkst  Valns)  *  1,463,876  00 
Ba^,  Trust  Go.,  and  Railroad  Stooks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Valns>,  ....  3,618.607  60 
Stats  and  Oity  Bonds,  (Market  Valms),  813,914  94 

Bonds  4  Mortngss,  being  first  lien  on  Boal  Estate,  619,894  84 
Loans  on  Btoekt,  payable  on  demand,  -  ■  126,100  00  , 

Preminms  nnoolloctM  and  in  bnndi  of  Agonte,  604.853  18 
Interoot  dno  and  netmod  on  1st  Ian.,  1894,  46,524  22 

$9,169,83^64 


Special  Novelties 

SpriogDress  Cottons 

Stripe  Batistes, 

Printed  Organdies, 

Plain  and  Fancy  Piqnes, 
Printed  Dimities, 

Plisse  Fabrics, 

Crepes  and  Crepons, 

“DAYID  &  JOHH  AMRSOH’S" 

Plain,  Plaid,  Stripe,  and  Cheek 

ZEPH_YRS. 


NMW  YORK. 


$3,000  000  00 

BsaarTsPrsmiam  Fmad,  ...  4,369,789  00 

Rstarvs  for  Uanald  Loaaos  and  olaimi,  *  720,119  76 

■atSuplni,  '^.  .  .  -  1,070,427  78 

_  $9,169,836  64 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD.  PrMldenU 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN, 

ELBRIDOE  O.  SNOW,  f  vioe-Preawenta. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW, 

THOMAS  B.  ORBENE.  (Bwsww***- 

HENRY  J.  PERRIS,  I  AmiH  SerrAtArli* 
AREUN AH  M.  BURTIS.  ^  SBcretariea. 


Ladies’ 

French  Kid 
Pique  Gloves 

(with  Paris  Points), 

95  cts,  per  pair. 

our  91.00  aualitp 


“New  Colors.*’ 

Spring  1895. 

Ij)rd&  Taylor, 

Broadway  dt  20th  St. 

New  York. 


Febniaiy  14,  1895. 


THE  EVANOELIST, 
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{  Buckwheat  Cakes  $ 

«  A 


‘az  iz' 


«• 

I  ”  ■  i 

J  Buckwheat  Cakes  $ 

♦  ♦ 

are  made  with  S 

A 


♦ 

♦  » 

j  Try  the  recipe.  ^  ♦ 

1  t 

Clereland**!  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  4^1 

^  jc  .  .  A 

2  The  recipe  is  given  in  our  cook  book.  ? 

2  A  copy  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  J 
2  stamp  and  address.  A 

Cleveiand  Baking  Powder  Co.,  A 
61  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

o  a 

e  a 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 


WOMEN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS 

At  the  Tuesdaj  prayer-meeting  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ell  brought  to  us  the  old,  familiar  lesson  from 
the  interview  of  Jesus  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  picture 
of  the  weary  Saviour  resting  in  the  sultry 
noon,  the  sixth  hour,  beside  the  well,  weary 
under  the  fierce  rays  of  the  Syrian  sun,  weary 
with  His  journey,  weary  with  work.  So  are 
we  often  weary  in  the  middle  of  the  day  of 
our  burden-bearing;  but  there  comes  to  us  the 
example  of  the  Blaster  and  the  admonition  of 
His  faithful  Apostle,  that  we  run  ‘‘with 
patience.”  He  does  not  say  with  zeal  always 
or  with  energy,  but  “  with  patience. "  The 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  need  of  guid¬ 
ance  in  a  time  of  emergency,  brought  every 
woman  to  her  knees,  and  prayer  was  made  by 
every  one  under  the  influence  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  lesson. 

From  the  Indian  field  Blr.  J.  BI.  Robe, 
Superintendent  of  the  Creek  school  at  Nuyaka, 
Indian  Territory,  writes  that  he  regards  the 
past  year  as  one  “full  of  successes,  with  more 
encouragements  than  discouragements,  more 
victories  than  defeats,”  and  of  marked  ad¬ 
vancement. 

It  is  discouraging  that  the  boys  become  rest¬ 
less  at  Christmas  time,  longing  for  the  festivi¬ 
ties  at  home,  which  tend  to  evil,  and  some 
times  they  run  away.  The  older  boys,  who 
are  church  members,  have  been  gathered  into 
an  evening  class  once  a  week  for  Bible  study 
and  prayer,  after  the  study  hour,  and  they 
value  this  service  so  much  that  they  wish  to 
extend  it  beyond  thirty  minutes.  “This  they 
would  hardly  do  for  anything  else  after  study 
hour,  as  they  do  not  like  to  lose  any  time 
from  sleep.  ” 

A  little  girl  was  engaged  in  some  household 
service  on  Saturday  when  a  companion  asked 
why  she  was  doing  it.  Sallie  replied:  “I  is 
helping  Miss  Robe  to  bear  her  burdens.” 
Sallie  bad  heard  the  verse  about  burden¬ 
bearing  in  prayer-meeting  the  evening  before. 

Mrs.  King  of  Wolf  Point,  Montana,  writes: 
•There  are  seven  hundred  Indians  here.  They 
originally  belonged  to  the  great  Sioux  nation. 
They  are  kind-hearted  and  peaceable,  but 
given  to  their  customs,  dancing  and  feasting. 
A  few,  however,  are  struggling  for  something 
higher  and  better.  This  morning  the  door 
opened  and  an  Indian  came  in,  handing  me 


eight  cents  as  a  contribution  for  the  work. 
Formerly  they  thought  that  we  used  the 
money  from  collections,  but  now  they  know  bet¬ 
ter  and  are  beginning  to  give.  When  I  call  a 
missionary  meeting  ft  is  necessary  to  make 
preparation  in  both  the  Dakota  language  and 
in  English,  as  I  cannot  predict  the  character 
of  my  audience.  Our  native  missionary  is 
John  Thunder,  and  I  now  feel  that  the  work 
will  go  forward,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
speak  the  language  well. 

Mrs.  Gould  writes  from  Howoan,  Alaska: 
“Our  mail-boat  is  overdue  from  Fort  Wrangel, 
also  the  steamer  from  below,  bringing  our 
supplies,  etc. ,  and  I  find  myself  going  to  the 
door  very  often,  and  looking  first  to  the  north 
and  then  to  the  south,  hoping  to  see  one  or 
both  coming.”  Mrs.  Gould  describes  a  sum¬ 
mer  visit  together  with  some  of  the  Home 
girls  to  Klawack.  where  many  of  the  Hydah 
people  were  gathered,  besides  hundreds  of  other 
tribes.  They  were  met  by  the  natives  with  “a 
cordial  and  genuine  welcome  on  the  beach, 
where  a  crowd  had  gathered.  After  much 
handshaking  and  a  general  exchange  of  friend¬ 
ly  greetings,  we  proposed  to  pitch  our  tent  on 
the  beach,  but  as  it  was  raining,  we  decided 
to  go  up  the  hill  to  the  school  house.  At  once 
many  willing  hands  were  at  work  carrying 
our  belongings  to  the  place.  Finding  no  stove 
in  the  building,  our  first  meal  was  prepared 
out  in  the  rain,  but  before  it  was  finished,  one 
of  our  Hydah  men  came  with  the  offer  of  a 
cooking  stove,  which  we  gladly  accepted. 
The  boy^s  quickly  cut  and  carried  in  large 
quantities  of  the  sweet-smelling  cedar  boughs 
for  our  beds,  and  soon  all  was  comfortably 
arranged.  We  spent  the  glorious  Fourth  there 
and  kept  open  house  for  a  week,  which  was  a 
long  drawn-out  reception.  Mr.  Gould  was 
literally  besieged  by  those  seeking  counsel. 
The  school  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  at 
each  of  the  Sabbath  services,  and  many  of 
the  white  men  employed  at  the  salmon  can¬ 
nery  attended,  though  of  various  nationalities 
and  of  varied  character. " 

At  Chilcat  Bliss  Fannie  Willard  acts  as  inter¬ 
preter  at  the  religious  services ;  she  also  acted 
in  this  capacity  at  the  marriage  of  a  white 
man  and  Indian  woman,  her  early  knowledge 
of  the  Thiinket  tongue,  which  for  a  time 
seemed  lost,  having  returned. 

Miss  Fannie  Taylor  of  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah, 
appeals  for  a  communion  service  for  their 
struggling  little  church,  even  a  second-hand 
one.  _  H.  E.  B. 

WINTER  TOURS. 

MEXICO  CITY  nr  FITE  DATS. 

The  Mexican  International  Railroad  has  just 
established  a  new  Sleeping-Car  Service,  run¬ 
ning  an  elegant  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 
from  San  Antonio  through  to  the  City  of  Mex 
ico,  daily,  connecting  with  all  Eastern  roads 
at  San  Antonio.  Ail  agents  of  the  Sunset 
Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  sell 
through  tickets  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  side 
trip  tickets  fto  passengers  holding  California 
excursion  tickets.)  Also  t^kets  to  all  points 
in  Texas,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Japan,  China  and  Australia.  Don’t  forget 
the  “Sunset  Limited”  new  fast  Dining  Car 
Train  to  California,  four  days  from  New  York, 
For  free  illustrated  pamphlets  and  time  tables 
apply  at  848  Broadway  or  No.  1  Battery  place 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 


hotels. 


THE  ST.  DENIS. 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“There  la  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  Su  Denis  which  Is  rarely  met  with 
n  a  public  boose,  and  which  Insensibly  draws  you  there 
as  ofiea  as  von  torn  vonr  face  toward  New  York.** 


HYQEIA  .  HOTEL, 


Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia. 


“Persons  who  want  to  escape  from  tbe  rigors  of  a 
Northern  wioter,  cannot  find  a  more  agreeable  donthern 
resort  than  the  Bygela  Hotel.  Old  Point  Oomfoit,  Ya.' 
The  climate  In  this  locality  is  delightful.  It  dbtnluUly  free 
from  malaria,  and  the  air  it  balmy  and  fxM  of  U/e-pfving 
ozone.  Tbe  boose  Is  one  of  tbe  best  appointed  in  the 
country,  and  the  drainage  and  other  tanOary  arrmge- 
mentt  are  perfeet.  The  cn'sioe  U  flrst-clses  lu  every  de¬ 
tail,  and  embraces  every  delicacy  of  land  and  sea  food. 
The  social  attractions  of  the  place  are  manifold,  and 
music  and  dancing  are  among  tbe  features  ibat  add  te 
the  charms  of  this  model  hotel,  for  people  who  are  in 
search  of  health  and  recreation."— {EVom  Boston  Sotwr- 
day  Eeenitig  Oatette.  _ 

F.  N.  PIKE,  Mamiger. 


GREEN  COVE  SPRINGS 


Biding  and  drlvtag  throngh  tbe  pines,  banting 
and  fishing  nre  some  of  the  amns.msnte.  Cottages 
if  desired.  JCDSON  L.  SCOTT,  Manager. 

Information  and  photographs  at  Reottntion  Defiart- 
meut.  The  Outlook,  IS  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium,  r  *’^^.,;viiie.  pa. 

The  great  Health  Be»ort  of  Southern  Peunsvlvanla,  for 
Winter  or  Summer.  Send  for  olroulara. 


THE  (MALFONTE, 

Right  on  the  beach.  FuU  ocean  view. 
Sea  water  baths  in  house.  Also  lllnsirated  booklet  free. 

E.  BOBBBTS'  suns. 


GOING  ABROAD  ? 

PA^'^  TO  EUROPE! 

All  Traveling  Expenses  Included, 

Will  leave  New  York  during  the  season  by  leading 
steamslilp  lines.  First  departure  April  S4  by  S.8. 
“Mniestfc”  for  tour  of  100  days.  Illnstrstea  Pro¬ 
grammes  Free.  Independent  tickets  everywhere. 
THOMAS  COOK  *  SON, 

SOI  and  1SS5  Broadway,  New  York. 


HOTEL  A5iSa"(. Ml 

Every  modern  Improvement  known  to  science.  Penect 
cuisine  and  service.  Most  nnlform  climate  In  United 
States,  send  for  book  and  rates. 


TOUBIST'S  NOTES. 

Now  that  plans  of  foreign  travel  for  next  summer 
are  being  raad&  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  letter 
of  credit  should  be  bought  from  a  house  of  unques¬ 
tioned  stability.  We  need  seircely  mention  that 
the  firm  of  Kountze  Brothers.  120  Broadway,  Now 
York,  stands  among  the  leading  banking  institu¬ 
tions  of  tbe  world,  and  will  be  found  in  every  way 
satisfactory  by  tonrista. 

An  ideal  trip  to  Europe  for  any  one  with  a  taste 
for  history  and  a  love  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  offered  by  The  Evangelist’s  “Presbyterian  Pil¬ 
grimage,”  which  unites  the  ordinary  pleasurea  ot 
foreign  travel  with  a  high  special  motive.  ^ 


FOB  THE  WINTBB,  GO  TO 

Forty-eight  hours  by  elegant  steamship  weekly. 
FOB  WINTEB  TOUBS,  60  TO 

xssrx>xx]s. 

Thirty-day  trip;  15  days  In  tbe  tropics.  91.00  a  day  tor 
transportation,  meals,  and  stateroom. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  information  ap^y  te 

A.  B.  OUTBBBBIDOE  *  CO..  Ageats  far 
QUKBBC  S.  S.  CO.,  89  Broadway,  N.  T.. 

or  to  TBOMaa  Ooox  Aim  Box's  Agenciss 


I 


olloway  Reading  Stand 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Uoion  Square.  New  York. 


of  the  finest  and  most  suguestive  thought.”— 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

The  Melancholy  of  Stephen  Allarii. 

A  Private  Diary.  Edited  by  Garnet  Suith. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

“The  author  has  read  widely,  and  writes  vigorously 
and  effectively  in  the  peculiar  style  which  hefits  the 
melancholy  mood.”— London  Time*. 

“There  is  a  mine  of  thought  in  this  hook,  a  quite  mar¬ 
vellous  rdsumd  of  impressions,”— Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

“Not  since  the  aopearance  of  'Amiel’s  .lonrnal’  has 
there  been  pub'ished  a  book  for  bookLh  and  thoughtful 
readers  so  brilliant  and  satisfactory.”— Philadelphia 
Pre«. 

“All  the  leading  ethical  and  meditative  writers  from 
Marcus  Aurelius  tu  Maurice  Guerin,  t(>gether  with  the 
pessimistic  poets  and  the  idealistic  philosophers,  are 
cited  by  this  disciple  of  melancholy.— Boston  Beacon. 

“His  [the  Diarist'sl  meditations,  expressed  by  a  deli¬ 
cate  fancy  of  ‘futile  and  facile'  trace,  appeal  to  the 
deeper,  intellectual  spirit  of  every  healthy  mind.”— 
Philadelphia  Record. 

“Much  of  the  peculiar  fiavor  of  introspection  and  self- 
analysis  which  made  of  ‘Amiri's  Jonrual'  so  notable  a 
book,  clings  to  the  pages  of  this  ‘private  diary';  .  ,  . 
its  morbioness  is  relieved  by  suggest'ons  of  an  earnest 
purpose.  It  iwssesses  a  human  interest  which  bolds  one 
fast  and  very  nearly  fascinates.”- Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

“A  wonderful  picture  of  a  singular  mind  and  temprra- 
ment— the  man  who  found  in  all  the  mental  and  spirit¬ 
ual  treasures  of  the  world  no  remedy  for  melancholy.” 
—Worcester  Spy. 

“Full  of  the  spiritual  quality  and  rich  in  recondite 
simile  snd  illustration.  .  .  .  Considered  as  a  work  of 
art.  and  from  tbe  mint  of  view  of  the  menta  1  ohllosopher, 
the  book  is  very  delicately  done.”— Chicago  Post. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Always  Something  New. 

The  announcements  of  the  great  seed  house  of  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  which  are  published 
each  year  in  oar  paper  attract  always  the  widest  atten¬ 
tion.  The  offer  oontaioed  In  their  advertisement  in  this 
week's  issue  is  worthy  of  prompt  acceptance.  Besides 
sending  the  special  packages  of  seeds— thev  offer  to  in¬ 
clude— without  extra  charge — there  wonderful  catalogue 
with  its  many  colored  slates  aud  GOO  engravings— a  per¬ 
fect  encyclopsedia  and  library  to  anyone  who  loves 
flowers.  _ 

Andrew  Fletcher  said.  “Give  me  the  making  of  the 
peoples  songs  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws.” 
There  lies  under  tbis  trite  remark  a  great  truth.  There 
is  no  one  influence  more  refining  than  music.  In  the 
church,  the  school,  or  the  home  it  infuses  a  kindly  in- 
spiting  spirit.  A  home  where  music  is  cultivated  will 
hie  one  where  love  of  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  is  a 
regnant  spirit.  The  Autobarp,  one  of  the  latest  musical 
instruments,  so  small  in  cost  and  yet  so  well  adapted  for 
use  in  the  home  that  it  has  made  itself  a  welcome 
visitor  in  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  iu  all  yiarte  of  the 
land.  Our  readers  can  secure  a  list  of  prices  and  “how 
the  Autoharp  caotured  the  family”  by  addressing  Alfred 
Dolge  A  Son,  118  to  115  East  ISth  street.  New  York  City. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  compendinms  of  the  news¬ 
paper  world  is  that  issued  bv  M^rs.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
the  prominent  advertising  asenta  in  the  shape  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Annual.  The  volume  for  '96  baa 
Just  been  published  and  it  is  iade'^.a. marvel  of  detailed 
information.  The  work  is  almost  Indispensably  to  one 
who,  for’ any  reason,  wishes  to  keep  bimself  informed  as 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  American  newspaperdom. 


M  Holds  Book  and  Dictionary  just 
whero  wanted  for  restful,  delightful 
reading  {sitting  or  lying  down). 
Place  for  Lamp,  Racks  hr  Books 
and  Magazines,  Writing  Table. 

No  Weary  Arm*  nor  Stra'ned  Eye*. 
Cate*  for  the  Century  Dletlonary.  Any 
volume  Instantly  coneulted  without  Uft- 
Iny.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HOLLOWAY  CO.,  Cuyahoga  FaUs,  O. 

BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN.  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR,  LAWYER.  PHY- 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR  J-EACHER, 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular*. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn- 


A  Valuable  Book  on  Nervous  Diseases 
to  snv  ■drtrens  nv  the 

ZIZITT'.  XD.  KOZITXO-. 

- FORT  WAfSil  IHD _ 


Travelling  companion  or  invalid  Nur8e.-A 

lady  o'  middle  age,  thorough  culture,  and  much  for¬ 
eign  travel,  executive  ability,  would  like  to  take  charge 
of  young  or  invalid  ladies  to  whom  a  sea  vovage  and 
change  of  climate  has  been  recommended.  Highest  ref¬ 
erences  given  aud  required.  Address  “J,”  oars  of 
Evangelist. 


HENKT  M.  FIELD,  D.D..  Editor. 

HENBY  R.  ELLIOT.  Publisher. 

Tbkms  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  SIJM  extra  for  foreign  po-tage. 
For  two  yetirs  in  advuce,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  snbecri her.  Five  dollars.  In  clnbe 
of  five  or  more,  $3.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents.  In  advance. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  mo'..;ey  or¬ 
der,  po8t-ofl9ce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evanffclist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


Entered  at  the  Pnttroflce  at  New  York  as  second-cIOM 
•rail  matter. 


NOTICES. 

PB  ESB 1 TEBIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  wilt  hold  an  adjourned 
meeting  at  tue  chapel  of  the  First  chnrch.  Fifth  Ave.. 
and  Eleventh  St.,  on  Monday,  Feb.  18,  at  8  o'clo-k  p.m. 
I'uportant  business  requires  attention.  G.  W,  F.  Bikch, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Monthly  Prayer-meeting  of  the  Woman's  Exe¬ 
cutive  <  'ommittee  of  Home  Missions  wdll  be  held  Tues¬ 
day,  February  lOth,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  Lenox  Hall  53  Fifth 
Avenue. 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D..  recently  returnetl 
from  Alaska  will  addres  s  tbe  meeting  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Give  the  Farmer  Facts. 

The  average  planter  has  but  little  use  for  finely  spun 
theory,  whether  it  pertains  to  the  relation  of  bis  condi¬ 
tion  to  politics  or  whether  it  deals  with  tbe  best  ways 
and  means  of  growing  tbe  best  crops.  What  he  wants 
is  Facte.  No  one  has  rea  ixed  tn's  more  than  the  great 
seed  firm  of  D.  M.  Ferry  A  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  for 
forty  yean  have  been  stndiing  the  wants  and  condition 
of  planters,  la^e  and  small:  and  as  a  result  have  created 
the  largest  seedousinese  in  the  who  e  world.  Without 
doubt,  a  strict  adheience  to  tbe  policy  of  dealing  iii 
facts  represents  the  secret  of  their  success.  They  know 
their  seeds  » re  rigi>t  before  they  are  si-nt  to  the  many 
thousnnd  dealers  from  whom  the  planter  gets  them. 
Tbe  dealer  knows  this  to  be  a  fact  requiring  no  further 
question,  and  the  planter  finds  it  to  be  a  snbstantial  fact 
when  harvest  time  comes.  Another  illustration  of  the 
value  of  this  method  is  found  in  Fern's  Seed  Annal.  in 
which  there  is  nothing  bnf  facts.  Facts  that  prove  of 
the  greatest  valne  to  every  planter;  facts  about  how, 
when  and  where  to  plant,  that  can  be  had  from  no  other 
source.  There  are  no  worthy  facts  left  out.  and  no  un- 
worihy  theories  let  in.  This  book  is  cent  free  to  every 
one  who  asks  for  it.  A  postal  card  with  your  name  aud 
address  sent  tbe  firm  will  bring  it  to  you. 


WORKS  OF 


THE  EVANGELIST; 


February  ]4,  ISWk 


WOODIjAWN  cemetery, 

XXrOODLAWN  STATION  {34th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU- 
V*  road  Office. No.  East  38d  Street. 


William  M.  Taylor 

Late  Minister  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacie, 

New  York  City. 

DAVm,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 

ELIJAH  THE  PROPHET. 

PETER  THE  APOSTLE. 

DANIEL  THE  BELOVED. 

MOSES  THE  LAW-GIVER. 

JOSEPH  THE  PRIME-MINISTER. 

PAUL  THE  MISSIONARY. 

THE  SCOTTISH  PULPIT. 

RUTH  AND  ESTHER. 

By  the  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D. 

i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50  a  volume. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  series  of  volumes 
on  the  principal  characters  of  the  Bible  has  been 
almost  phenomenal.  They  have  gone,  not  only 
into  thousands  of  ministers’  libraries,  but  into 
myriads  of  homes,  and  everywhere  th^  have 
been  read  with  profit  and  delight.  .  .  .  We  have 
before  spoken  of  Dr.  Taylor  as  in  our  judgment 
the  greatest  sermonizer  of  the  age,  and  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  say  of  these  biographical  discourses 
that  in  them  he  is  at  bis  best.  — Interior,  Chicago. 


FnDlislieil  by  HARPER  k  BROTHERS,  Hew  Yert 

The  above  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booikullers,  or 
win  be  sent  by  the  publishers,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  on  receipt  of  the 
price. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

bv  placing  a  cabinet  of  “  Passmores  Selected  Parlor 
Shells”  In  your  library,  sitting-rnoro.  parlor  or  office. 

These  shells  are  all  selected,  and  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Among  them  is  the  Mother  of  Pearl,  tbe  Orange  Cyprea 
the  Tent -shells,  etc.  Thousands  of  tbe  most  refined  per¬ 
sons  in  the  world  have  some  of  these  shells  in  their  homes 
and  many  have  told  me  that  the  longer  the v  gaze  at  their 
beantifnl  changing  colors  the  more  they  learn  to  love 
them. 

If  yon  do  not  wish  a  cabinet,  we  pat  them  up  in  sets  of 
twelve,  fifteen  and  twmty  different  varieties,  pack^ 
securely,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  to  different  parts 
of  tbe  world,  with  perfect  safety. 

§8end  for  price  list,  ojr  call  and  exarnine  at 
00m  73  Deoker  Bunding,  33  Union 
quare.  New  York  City. 


For  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  have 
maintained  their  superiority  for 


Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

400  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


Dr.  Parkhurst’s  Great  Book 

»Our  Fight  With  Tammany 

By  Rev.  Charles  H.  Pahkhurst,  D.D. 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime— Madison  Square  Pul¬ 
pit's  Aualysis  of  Tammany  Hall— Discourse  of  February  14 
Reviewed  and  Reviled — Rebuked  by  the  Grand  Jury — Col¬ 
lecting  Evidence — Affidavits  in  the  Pulpit — Presentments 
by  the  Grand  Jury  Against  the  Police  Department — Byrnes 
and  the  Great  Shake-up— On  the  Rack — Mass-Meeting  at 
Cooper  Union — The  Pulpit  and  Politics— Gardiner’s  Arrest 
and  Trial— The  Social  Evil— Byrnes’  Effort  to  Discredit  the 
Crusade — First  Attack  on  Devery — Denunciation  and  White¬ 
wash — The  Broome  St.  Mob— War  on  the  Captains — The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Appeals  to  Albany— The  Committee  of  Seventy — Election  Appeal  from 
the  Madison  Square  Pulpit — Victory:  Its  Perils  and  Opportunities. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ‘Dr.  Parkhurst’s  book’  will  have  a  wide  sale,  not  only  because  it 
gives  the  whole  story  of  his  crusade  in  a  condensed,  get-at-able  form,  but  because  every  man  and 
woman  who  lives  in  a  city  or  to'wn  where  there  is  official  corruption — and  where  is  there  not? — 
will  read  it  to  learn  how  the  work  of  reformation  may  be  carried  on.  The  book  is  a  monument  to 
Dr.  Parkhurst,  raised  by  his  own  hands.”— The  Chicago  Tribune. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  153-lS?  Fifth  Ave,  New  York. 


February  14,  188S. 


P.  Harbiaon,  Calvin 


rSE  EVANGEMST. 

'  4  '  ' 


mittee  on  preparation  of  choro^  which  contieta  of 
the  tnutees  of  the  Third  chureh;  Rev.  H.  D.  IJnd«ay 
ia  chairman  of  the  Preaa  and  Printing  Committee, 
which  alao  compriaes  Beva  D.  S.  Kennedy,  W.  A. 
Kinter  and  others. 

ERiE.-Cheatnut-8treet  Church.— When  this  church 
was  completed  and  dedicated  in  October,  1891,  there 
was  still  a  debt  of  abont  83,318.  By  pmlstent  ef¬ 
forts  of  both  pastor  and  peirala  more  largely  by 
that  of  the  pastor,  the  Bev.  B.  S.  Van  Cleve,  than 
that  of  any  other  person,  this  debt  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  reducra,  until  by  one  huge  final  effort,  in  which 
Dec.  81,  1894,  was  set  as  the  data  the  last  dollar  of 
debt  was  paid.  Yes,  a  little  earlier  than  that,  for 
on  the  last  Sabbath  of  December  the  pastor  changed 
the  regular  morning  service  into  one  of  rejoit&g 
over  tne  complete  payment  of  the  debt.  Further¬ 
more,  an  elder  in  a  sister  church  in  Erie,  who  has 
long  been  favoring  us  with  regular,  contributions 
as  well  as  by  generous  special  gifts,  had  offered  to 
contrionte  $100,  if  needed,  to  the  extinction  of  that 
debt  by  Dec.  81,  1894.  Being  released  from  that 
offer  by  the  contributions  of  the  members  of  the 
church,  he  still  offered  to  give  us  that  $100  toward 
the  frewolng  of  the  hitherto  untinted  walls.  Spur¬ 
red  on  by  this  continued  generosity,  enon^  addi¬ 
tional  funds  were  secured  from  unraid  or  p^lv 

Said  pledges  to  the  payment  of  the  former  chui^ 
ebt,  so  that  the  church  has  lately  been  frescoed  as 
well.  Furthermore,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  who 
has  so  acceptably  served  the  church  for  seven  years 
past,  has  done  so,  as  we  all  recognised,  at  a  great 
sacrifice  in  salary  from  what  his  abilities  could 
command  elsewhere.  The  only  explanation  of  his 
continued  stay  at  the  confessedly  meagre  salary 
which  we  paid  him  lay  In  two  facts;  First,  it  was, 
as  he  well  knew,  all  we  were  able  to  pay  him  up  to 
the  time  of  our  commencing  to  build.  Second,  do¬ 
mestic  matters  made  it  very  desirable  for  him  to 
reside  with  relatives  in  this  city,  and  he  accept^ 
this  meagre  salary  as  the  full  ability  ot  a  weak  but 
earnest  church.  During  the  extinction  of  the  debt 
he  has  also  continued  serving  us  at  the  same  salary. 
Nay  more,  he  has  declined  calls  at  a  larger  salary 
dunng  this  period.  But  everybody  has  been  saying 
for  the  past  three  years  that  as  soon  as  tbe  cburch 
debt  was  paid,  we  must  increase  bis  salary.  A  be- 
^nning,  and  avowedly  only  a  beginning,  of  such  an 
increase  was  decided  upon  by  an  enthusiastic  con¬ 
gregational  meeting  lately.  So  we  enter  on  a  new 
year  with  three  substantim  notches  of  advance. 

First  Church.— The  Bev.  H.  C.  Boss,  pastor  of 
this  church,  has  received  from  his  own  churcb  and 
from  other  sources  expressions  of  sincerest  sympa¬ 
thy  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  mother.  His 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  Presbyterian 
churchea  and,  for  that  matter,  of  all  the  churches 
of  the  other  denominations  in  Erie. 

Central  Church.— This  cburch  feels  quite  bereft 
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I  have  had  such  splendid  succesa  that  I 
can’t  help  writing  to  you  about  it.  I  have 
not  made  less  than  $5,  and  some  days  from 
$15  to  $25.  1  am  really  elated,  and  can’t  see 


business  at  once.  I  have  not  canvassed  any ; 
sell  all  my  washers  at  home.  They  give  such 
good  satisfaction  that  everyone  sold,  helps 
to  sell  many  others.  1  believe  in  a  year  I  can 
make  a  profit  of  Three  Thousand  Dollars, 
and  attend  to  my  regular  business  besides. 
When  a  Climax  Dish  Washer  can  be  bought 
for  $5,  every  family  wants  one,  and  it  is  very 
easy  selling  what  everybody  wants  to  buy. 
For  particulars,  address  the  Climax  Mfg. ' 
Co  ,  Columbus,  Ohio.  I  think  any  lady  or 

fe'ntleman,  anywhere,  can  make  from  $5  to 
10  a  day.  I  would  like  to  have  your  readers 
try  this  business,  and  let  us  know  through 
your  columns  how  they  succeed.  I 
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The  committee  on  Social  Beceptions  is  to  consist  of 
the  Fotecutive  Committee  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Union, 
J.  I.  Buchanan,  chairman.  Music  Committee— 
M  m.  3.  Edwardk  chairman;  Charles  Scott,  H.  C. 
Bughman,  Charles  ^eer,  Wm.  Stevenson,  J.  C. 
McCoombs,  and  S.  Ewart.  Bev.  Dr.  H.  T.  Mc¬ 
Clelland  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Pulpit 
Supplies;  Joseph  Albree  is  chairman  of  the  com- 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YOBK. 

New  York  City.- The  second  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
West  66th  street  was  celebrated  on  Sunday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3.  At  the  Morning  Service  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  E.  Lorenz,  Ph.D.,gave  a  brief  summary 
of  the  progress  of  the  church.  During  the  year  1894 
66  persons  were  received  as  members,  47  of  these 
being  upon.  Confession  of  Faith.  At  the  Evening 
Service  a  serinon  of  g^t  beauty  and  power  was  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Bev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  professor 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Special  music, 
decorations  and  souvenir  programmes  helped  to 
commemorate  the  day.  This  young  churcn  was 
established  and  is  still  largely  supported  by  the 
West  Presbyterian  Church  in  4^d  street. 

Rochester.— Obsemance  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
— Thursday,  Jan.  81st,  was  a  day  of  interest  in  tbe 
University  of  Rochester.  President  Hill  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  together,  if  possible,  a 
larger  representation  of  tbe  various  denominations, 
especially  tbe  Presbyterian.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
confined  almost  to  one  denomination,  the  Baptist. 
This  year  the  chapel  was  well  filled  by  clergymen, 
business  men,  and  devoted  women,  in  addition  to 
the  Faculty  and  students  of  tbe  University,  and 
tbe  Theological  and  German  Seminaries.  The  stu¬ 
dents  discoursed  excellent  music.  The  Bev.  Rich¬ 
ard  D.  Harlan  of  the  Third  Church  had  been  in¬ 
vited  by  the  President  to  give  the  sermon.  It  was 
received  with  universal  intereilt  and  satisfaction. 

Northvillk. — Mr.  H.  S.  Juistema  was  ordained 
and  installed  at  North ville,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbyteiy 
of  Albany  on  Feb.  5.  Rev.  John  G.  Lovell  presided. 
Bev.  George  L.  McClelland  preached.  Bev.  Willard 
P.  Harmon  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  Rev. 
W.  A.  Hitchcock  to  the  people.  At  the  same  meet¬ 
ing  Mr.  Arthur  Dongall  of  the  Senior  class  in 
ranceton  was  licensed. 

Corning. — Dr.  A.  J.  Hutton  received  15  members— 
6  of  them  on  confession  of  faith— at  the  February 
communion.  Thus  a  most  auspicions  beginning 
has  been  made  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  The  Week 
of  Prayer  was  observed  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  Dr.  Hutton  leading  many  of  the  meetings. 

Batavia. — Tbe  Rev.  Henry  R.  Fancher,  of  Union 
Springs,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  this  place.  Mr.  Fancher 
will  begin  his  labors  about  April  1.  J.  C.  J. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Junction.— February  8  the  Communion  service 
in  the  Washington,  N.  J.,  Presbyterian  Church  was 
enlivened  by  the  reception  of  42  persons  on  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith.  Of  these  more  than  half  were  men, 
and  some  of  these  were  advanced  in  life.  The 
church  durira  the  first  year  of  the  pastorate  of  the 
Bev.  E.  B.  Emgland  has  thus  received  71  persons. 
Besides  this  accession  the  conm’emtion  raised, 
within  itself,  during  the  year  $14,000,  of  which 
^,000  were  s^nt  on  the  remodelling  of  tbe  church. 
A  new  Jardine  orran  costing  more  than  $3,500  was 
also  placed  in  the  church.  Thus  has  the  Lord 
abunrantly  blessed  the  labors  of  the  pastor.  The 
large  church  is  filled  at  every  service  to  attend  the 
attractive  preaching  of  the  pure  gospel. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh.— T/ie  Next  Assembly.— The  Third 
Church  of  Pittsburgh  is  already  preparira  for  the 
May  General  Assembly.  The  pastor,  Dr.  W.  L.  Mc- 
Ewan,  and  the  session,  consisting  of  Col.  Wm.  A. 
Herron,  Judge  Thomas  A.  Ewing,  Dr.  Cyrus  B. 
King,  Prof,  Joseph  Griggs,  C.  L.  Bose,  S.  M.  Wil- 
lock,  John  Stulen,  Jr.,  and  David  Bissell,  having 
been  duly  appointed  a  committee  to  make  all  ar¬ 
rangements,  neld  a  meeting  recently  and  named  the 
following  sub-committees:  Committee  on  Enter¬ 
tainment-Rev.  Dr.  McEwan,  chairman;  Revs. 
David  B.  Breed,  H.  T.  McClelland,  B.  S.  Holmes,  J. 
P.  E.  Knmler.  W.  P.  Shrom,  Solon  CobK  H.  D. 
Lindsay,  D.  S.  Kenne^  and  George  W.  Chalfant, 
and  laymen  Thomas  Day,  Joerah  Albree,  E.  M. 
Aiken  and  others.  Finance  Committee-— Robert 
Pitcairn,  chairman;  Wm.  Lloyd,  John  W.  Chalfiant, 
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Speclallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  for  Hcrofola,  (Tumors,  Kine’s 
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Two  Mince  Pies,  equal  to  our 
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age  of  None-Such  Mince  Meat, 
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ia  the  loss  lately  of  the  Rev.  Solon  Cobb  as  their 
pastor,  who,  after  serving  them  about  sixteen  yearn, 
has  accepted  a  vei^  persistent  call  to  the  Pt. 
Breeze  church  at  PittsDurgh  Pa.  This  church  is 
now  the  largest  in  the  Presbytery,  having  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  728  in  the  last  “Minut^”  which  is  both 
a  witness  to  the  ability  of  the  late  pastor  and  to  the 
zeal  of  the  people,  who  will  doubtless  use  consider¬ 
able  caution  in  selecting  the  man  to  foilow  in  so 
important  a  field. 

Park  Church.— This  church,  under  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Chapman,  is  holding  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and 
has  a  very  interesting,  promising  mission  in  the 
southeastern  outskirts  at  the  city.  Considerable 
zeal  and  activity  is  being  aroused  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  city  having  Elodeavor  Societies  in  preparar 
tion  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Christian  Elndeavor 
Convention  here  next  September.  Among  other 
thin^  an  auditorium,  with  a  capacity  for  8,000 
people,  will  probably  be  built  to  accommodate  it, 
as  well  as  fi^uent  calls  for  such  a  building  on 
other  occasions. 

OHIO. 

Dayton. — On  February  4  the  Presbytery  of  Day- 
ton  received  the  Rev.  Amos  O.  Raber  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Whitewater  and  installed  him  pastor 
of  the  Wayne  Avenue  Church,  Dayton,  J.  K.  G. 

Van  Wert.— At  the  Quarterly  Communion  on 
January  27,  23  persons  were  received,  18  on  confession 
and  5  by  letter.  The  same  day  15  active  members 
were  added  to  the  Endeavor  So^e^,  which  now  has 
an  active  membership  of  almost  100.  Two  weeks  of 
special  services  led  up  to  the  Communion  Service, 
during  which  time  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gordon, 
was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Wallace  of  Newark, 
Obio,  whose  direct  and  earnest  appeals  and  frank 
corcUal  dealing  with  souls  found  favor  with  the 
people.  This  is  Brother  Wallace’s  second  visit  to 
this  church,  and  he  rejoices  in  its  progress  and  pros¬ 
perity,  having  helped  it  before  m  the  day  of  its 
wealmess. 

ILLINOIS. 

Quincy. — The  Rev.  J.  M.  Linn,  late  of  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  may  now  be  addressed  432  North  8th 
street,  Quincw,  ill.,  he  having  become  acting  pastor 
of  the  Mrst  Presbyterian  church  of  that  city. 

IOWA. 

Deb  Moines.— The  capital  of  the  State,  with  its 
population  of  85,000,  has  now  seven  Presbyterian 
churches  located  at  all  the  ci^’s  strategic  points. 
The  Rev.  Frank  N.  Riale,  Ph.D.,  who  was  lately 
called  to  the  Elast  Side  churdh,  received  21  members 
last  Sabbath  (nineteen  on  profession),  making  an 
addition  of  38  during  .lanuary,  with  more  to  come 
on  Sunday  next.  This  church  now  has  a  roli  of  over 
200  members,  and  is  located  within  two  blocks  of 
the  capital  building.  It  is  quite  alive  to  its  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  large  work. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

New  York  City.— The  Marble  Collegiate  Church, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  29th  street,  at  the  communion 
the  first  Sunday  in  February  received  seventeen 
persons  into  fellowship.  Eight  of  these  made  con¬ 
fession  of  their  faith,  and  nine  presented  certificates 
from  sister  cburcbes. 
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This  simple  and  easily-applied  home  treatment,  without  medicine  or  electricity, 
augments  the  supply  of  vitality  by  polarizing  the  body  and  causing  it  to  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  thus  supplementing  the  work  of  the  lungs  to 
an  almost  unlimited  degree.  Astonishing  results  have  been  attained  in  cases 

pronounced  “  incurable.”  _ 

Shall  we  mail  you  (free)  a  booklet  of  theory,  to-  skillful  physicians  failed. 
gether  with  the  certificates  of  many  well-known  men  and 
women  from  every  State? 
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Or  344  Fulton  street,  BKOOKLTH. 


General  Debility 


Mbs.  Saixik  F.  Chspik,  President  of  the  IToeum'. 
ChriMtaH  Trmpenotee  Vniim  of  South  Oarolina,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  O..  writes:  “I  have  friends  who.  after  suffer¬ 
ing  for  years,  and  whom  the  most  skillfnl  physicisns. 
North  and  South,  had  failed  to  relieve,  nave  been 
enred  by  the  Eleotropoise.  It  is  a  panacea  for  ner- 
voosnsse,  brain  fatigne,  and  general  debility,  and  when 
I  hear  the  testimou  of  Hon.  W.  0.  Sibley,  of  Angnsta, 
Ga.,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Moore,  D.  D.,  of  Florida,  and 
others,  whom  I  personally  know,  and  who  have  been 
benefited,  T  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe  suffering  humanity  to 
say,  tiy  the  Elsctropoise.” 


Consumption. 

The  incessant  wasting  of  a 
consumptive  can  only  be  over¬ 
come  by  a  powerful  concentrated 
nourishment  like  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion.  If  this  wasting  is  checked 
and  the  system  is  supplied  with 
strength  to  combat  the  disease 
there  is  hope  of  recovery. 


of  Cod -liver  Oil,  with  Hypophos- 
phites,  does  more  to  cure  Con¬ 
sumption  than  any  other  known 
remedy.  It  is  for  all  Affections  of 
Throat  and  Lungs,  Coughs,  Colds,  Bron. 
chitls  and  Watting,  PamfkUifrM. 
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ARE  YOU  DEAF?^^ 

DON’T  YOU  WANT  TO  HEAR? 

Thf*  Aiiranhnne  help  you  if  vou  do,  itis 
1  lie  /kUrdpilUllC  areieni  ecienUflo  invention 
which  will  restore  the  bearing  of  anyone  not  born  deaf. 
When  in  the  ear  it  is  invisible,  and  does  not  cause  the 
slightest  discomfort,  it  ir  to  the  ear  what  glasses  are  to 
the  eye,  an  ear  spectacle.  Inclose  stamp  for  particulars. 

Can  be  tested,  free  of  charKe  at 
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716  Metropolitan  Building,  Madison  Square,  New  Yerfc, 

or  6fl7  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 
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Februaiy  14, 1896. 


Imulsion 


DEAFNESS 

ANO  HEAD  NOISES  SEutvto  sv  usino'' 

IILSOI'S  COMMOl  SEISE  EAR  DRUMS. 


M*w  Mivntlfi*  Invantioa  •ntlrdy  diffartnt  in 
MUtmetloB  ft«m  all  athar  davtaaa.  Aaalit  tba 
4aaf  whan  all  athar  daviaaa  fall,  and  whara  madi- 
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HEARING  WITH  THE  ETE8. 

Wbat  can  be  tbe  thoughts  of  a  deaf  child, 
dumb  in  a  Toiceful  world?  Is  its  aense  of  the 
beauty  of  color  more  intense  and  more  restful  t 
Do  tbe  fragrance  of  tbe  rose,  tbe  intoxicating 
BweetnesB  of  the  honeysuckle  beat  with  more 
lasting  impulaea  of  pleasure  upon  its  brain? 
Does  tbe  “Ifutaal  Aid  Society”  of  tbe  sound 
senses,  in  some  marvellous  way,  supply  tbe 
place  of  that  one  that  it  never  possessed  ?  Is 
the  blowing  of  the  wind  a  language,  and  are 
the  twinkling  stars  at  night  and  tbe  varying 
blues  of  sky  and  greens  of  earth  by  day  real 
speaking  entities  to  its  budding  intellect? 

Formerly  such  children  lived  their  lives  out 
and  never  learned  to  apeak.  This  waa  the  case 
in  times  when  finger  spelling  and  aign  lan¬ 
guage  were  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  tbe  deaf  and  the  speaking  world  at 
large.  But  about  fifteen  years  ago  a  great 
convention  was  held  in  Milan,  Italy,  to 
which  experts  were  summoned  from  all  civil, 
ized  countries,  and  after  long  and  aerioua  de¬ 
liberation  these  skilled  instructors  of  the  deaf 
decided  that  children  so  afflicted  in  Continental 
Europe  should,  from  that  time  forward,  be 
taught  to  speak  by  tbe  use  of  articulate  lan¬ 
guage.  Tbe  very  Sign-Manual  School,  founded 
by  tbe  benevolent  Abbe  de  L’Ep^e  in  Paris, 
became  an  oral  school. 

Ten  years  later  Great  Britain  found  herself 
ready  to  consider  the  same  matter.  A  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  by  the  orown. 
Experts  were  brought  to  London  from  all  sides 
at  the  expense  of  the  English  Government. 
Drs.  A.  Graham  Bell  and  Edward  M.  Gallaudet 
went  from  America.  And  the  conclusion 
reached  by  these  thoughtful  and  progressive 
men  was  that  every  child  in  Great  Britain 
should  be  instructed  for  one  year,  at  least,  by 
tbe  pure  oral  method,  and  should  only  then  be 
turned  over  to  the  manual-sign  system,  if  it 
was  found  that  the  oral  method  was  not  suited 
to  its  individual  requirements.  It  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  tbe  end  ;  manualism  virtually  disap¬ 
peared  in  Great  Britain. 

Why  is  this  great  and  free  country  lagging 
instead  of  leading?  Why  are  the  wisest  and 
happiest  people  on  tbe  face  of  tbe  earth  cling¬ 
ing  to  a  worn-out,  mediseval  relic?  Why  are 
80  per  cent,  of  the  American  schools  for  tbe 
deaf  manual  schools?  Miserable  self-interest 
blocks  the  way.  The  great  army  of  deaf  in¬ 
structors  of  the  deaf  feel  that  their  only 
means  of  livelihood  will  slip  away  from  them. 
They  are  unwilling  to  devote  tbe  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  learn  speech  themselves,  and  so  fit 
themselves  to  impart  it  to  others.  Because 
they  were  taught  by  an  inadequate  method 
others  must  be  taught  in  the  same  way. 

Progress  is  the  rule  in  every  path  of  life, 
except  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  And 
strange  to  say,  these  people  know  just  wbat 
their  position  entails,  and  have  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  it  in  public.  They  know  that 
the  manually  instructed  deaf  almost  always 
find  wives  among  those  similarly  afflicted. 
They  know  that  fully  one-half  of  tbe  children 
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of  such  marriages  are  bom  deaf,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  dumb.  They  know  that  inability  to 
apeak  is  a  disability ;  that  it  shuts  out  the  deaf 
man  and  deaf  woman  from  the  world  at  large, 
with  which  they  can  only  oonyerse  by  means 
of  the  writing  pad.  They  know  that  all  the 
children  in  an  oral  school  learn  to  talk  with 
their  -vocal  chords  and  tongue  and  lips  in  a 
few  years.  I  say  they  know  this.  I  mean 
that  they  can  readily  find  out  that  this  is  the 
case  unless  they  have  eyes  that  see  not  and 
minds  resolutely  closed  to  the  grateful  en¬ 
trance  of  truth. 

It  is  no  trade  secret.  It  is  no  monopoly  like 
that  of  the  famous  Braidwoods  in  Edinbor- 
ough.  Visitors  are  welcome  in  the  class-rooms 
of  all  the  great  oral  schools.  I  have  been  in 
many  such  class-rooms.  I  went  in  a  skeptic 
and  I  obstinately  clung  to  skepticism  until  I 
was  convinced  by  the  logic  of  facts. 

I  subjected  the  pupils  to  all  kinds  of  tests. 

I  spent  much  time  in  the  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  class-rooms  at  the  school  at  Mt.  Airy. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  great 
importance  of  making  every  member  of  the 
class  love  its  teacher,  and  it  did  not  take  me 
long  to  see  that  this  had  been  the  first 
step  in  both  instances.  Every  gesture,  every 
command  addressed  to  the  children  was  a 
caress.  Each  child  regarded  its  teacher  as  a 
loving  sister  or  mother. 

The  first  step  was,  therefore,  a  long  one  for¬ 
ward.  With  such  intimate,  sympathetic  rela¬ 
tions  it  was  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  each  child  were  aways  enlisted  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  There  was  a  will  lighting 
up  what  might  sometimes  be  the  darkness  of 
the  way. 

And  then  I  was  further  interested  in  noting 
that  the  child’s  endurance  was  never  over¬ 
taxed.  It  was  the  easiest  thing  that  it  was 
first  asked  to  do.  and  as  soon  as  decided 
progress  had  been  made  towards  the  doing  of 
this  thing  it  was  rewarded  for  its  sincere 
efforts  by  a  flower  or  a  toy,  and  another  pupil 
led  up  to  the  same  easy  goal  of  achievement. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  we  will  say,  was 
to  pronounce  the  “a”  sound— the  vowel  a. ” 
The  teacher  made  the  sound  repeatedly  her¬ 
self  ;  drew  a  picture  on  the  blackboard  of  the 
normal  position  of  the  vocal  apparatus  in 
making  that  sound  -,  then  called  the  little 
'‘tot”  to  her  side,  put  her  arms  round  it,  had 
it  place  one  hand  on  her  lips  and  one  on  her 
throat,  and  so  feel  the  vibrations  produced  by 
the  articuation  of  the  letter  “a.”  And  all 
the  time  the  child  was  intently  watching  the 
movements  of  its  teacher’s  lips  and  tongue. 

Then  the  child  is  called  upon  to  try  and 
make  the  sound  itself.  And  by  judicious 
pressing  and  patience  a  very  fair  imitation  of 
the  “a”  sound  is  obtained  through  its  own 
hitherto  uneducated  and  undeveloped  vocal 
chords  and  outer  organs  of  speech. 

This  same  process  is  gone  through  with  all 
the  children  in  endless,  but  never  tiring  repe¬ 
tition,  and  one  vowel  sound  uttered  more  or 
less  approximately  well  by  the  class  of  eight 
or  ten,  the  next  vowel  sound  is  taken  up  and 
elaborated,  and  the  next  and  the  next,  and 
then  the  consonant  sounds.  And  this  educa¬ 
tion  requires,  not  minutes  or  hours,  but  weeks 
and  months. 

And  when  the  little  pupils  can  make  all  the 
vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  some  simple  word 
is  selected,  such  as  the  word  “hat.”  Each 
letter  is  pronounced  separately  and  then  to¬ 
gether  by  teacher  and  children  in  sequence. 
Then  the  word  is  spelled  out  on  the  black¬ 
board  and  a  hat  pinned  beside  its  name.  The 
object  lesson  is  complete.  The  end  of  the  first 
year’s  journey  is  fairly  in  view.  Other  simple 
words  are  learned,  and  the  objects  which  they 
designate  well  engraved  upon  the  memory. 


These  are  Mias  BKss’s  “jewels.”  and  this  her 
very  loving  and  intelligent  education  of  them, 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  at 
Mt.  Airy.  Next  year  the  children  go  to  Miss 
Barry.  They  know  a  lot  of  objects  and  the 
names  of  them,  and  perhaps  can  say  a  short 
sentence  or  two. 

Miss  Barry’s  first  lookout  is  that  her  pupils 
shall  learn  correct  English.  She  divides  the 
blackboard  into  five  columns,  like  the  blanks 
on  a  telegraph  form,  and  she  writes  in  them, 

1 1  made  |  a  coat  |  for  |  Helen’s  doll. 

I,  who  is  Julia,  we  will  say,  stands  up  against 
the  first  column  of  the  board,  “made”  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  second  (and  the  action  of  making 
etched  out  in  pantomime),  the  “coat”  that 
Julia  has  made  is  pinned  up  against  the  mid¬ 
dle  column,  and  “Helen”  and  her  “doll”  stand 
against  the  last  column.  The  action  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  what  is  more,  the  English  of  the 
sentence  is  terse  and  direct.  Miss  Bariy  was 
the  originator  of  the  above  method,  and  she 
has  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  it. 

And  so  the  pupils  mount  from  class  to  class, 
always  learning  more  words  and  the  objects 
which  they  designate,  learning  to  write,  learn¬ 
ing  geography,  arithmetic,  spelling,  etc.  And 
so  on,  constantly  widening  and  enlarging  their 
vocabulary  of  articulate  speech,  until,  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  and  tenth  years  all  kinds  of 
literature  is  read,  elaborate  essays  are  writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  lectures  of  the  professors  are  ac¬ 
curately  followed  by  watching  the  movements 
of  their  lips. 

I  have  already  drawn  a  picture  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Miss  Bliss’s  infant  class  and  of  her 
with  her  arms  round  the  child,  whose  hands 
are  on  her  lips  and  throat,  and  who  is  trying 
to  reproduce  the  sound  with  all  its  tiny  might 
and  main.  In  the  office  of  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter, 
the  Superintendent,  I  was  an  actoi  in  an  equal¬ 
ly  interesting  episode.  Two  of  the  advanced 
pupils  were  called  into  the  room  and  placed 
at  my  side  facing  me,  and  some  six  or  eight 
feet  distant.  I  mean  to  say  that  from  where 
they  stood  they  could  only  see  the  movements 
of  that  comer  of  my  mouth  which  was  near¬ 
est  to  them.  Then  Dr.  Crouter  told  me  to 
speak  naturally,  t.  e.,  to  carry  on  a  perfectly 
natural  conversation  with  these  pupils  without 
“mouthing”  my  words,  which  would  only  con¬ 
fuse  them.  And  I  did  so,  and  they  heard 
every  word  I  uttered  from  watching  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  my  mouth,  and  replied  promptly  and 
understandingly. 

The  further  experiment  was  tried  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  sharp  shadow  of  speaking  lips  in  pro¬ 
file  on  the  wall  and  having  these  pupils  under¬ 
stand  what  was  said  from  watching  the  lip 
movements  on  the  wall. 

For  twelve  years  past  Mr.  N.  B.  Lutes  of 
TiflSn,  O.,  has  depended  entirely  upon  lip- 
reading  to  do  all  that  any  lawyer  does  for  hie 
clients  in  court  and  in  every  phase  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  law.  A  late  issue  of  the  Missouri 
Deaf  Mute  Record  gives  an  account  of  a  lady 
who  reads  the  lips  of  ministers  and  public 
speakers. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hunter  of  the  United  States 
Land  OflSce  is  “deaf  as  an  adder.”  Though 
far  from  perfect  in  lip-reading,  he  has  read 
150  words  “given  out”  from  the  dictionary 
without  making  a  mistake.  He  has  read  the 
lips  of  Beecher  and  Booth  almost  faultlessly, 
and  has  greatly  enjoyed  pulpit  and  platform 
orators  and  some  of  the  great  actors,  the  chief 
drawback  in  reading  their  lips  being  in  the 
shifting  of  positions  on  the  stage  so  that  the 
lips  were  at  times  invisibe. 

Mitchell,  the  chemist,  an  examiner  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Patent  Office,  took  a  degree  from  the 
Clarke  Institute,  and  though  a  poor  lip-reader, 
graduated  from  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  as 
an  analytical  chemist. 


I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  reveal  the  identity 
or  abiding  place  of  a  very  interesting  caae. 
For  many  years  a  totally  deaf  man  has  occu¬ 
pied  a  place  in  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
in  Washington,  receiving  his  first  appoint¬ 
ment  on  the  strength  of  an  admirable  paper 
in  the  Civil  Service  examination.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  infirmity,  thanks  to  his  lip-read¬ 
ing,  be  took  the  regular  course  at  a  great 
university,  recited  with  bis  classmates,  at¬ 
tended  lectures,  and  received  his  degree.  I 
doubt  if  president  and  professors  knew  that 
he  was  a  deaf  man.  Certainly  some  of  his 
classmates  did  not  know  it.  For  business  rea¬ 
sons  bis  deafness  is  kept  secret,  and  a  keen 
newspaper  man  went  through  the  office  in 
which  be  was  employed  a  few  years  ago  in 
search  of  a  “deaf  clerk,”  and  failed  to  find 
such  a  man  or  any  one  who  knew  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  case  in  that  department. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  extraordinary  case,  but 
probably  not  more  so  than  that  of  Miss  Sal¬ 
ter,  so  far  as  proficiency  in  lip-reading  is  con¬ 
cerned,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  many  others. 

The  English  barrister,  Lowe,  was  the  most 
learned  congenital  deaf  mute  on  record. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  first  Watson  (who 
taught  by  the  oral  method  without  re¬ 
course  to  signs,  but  used  the  two-handed 
alphabet).  The  North  British  Review  said 
of  Lowe:  “A  stranger  might  exchange  sev¬ 
eral  sentences  with  him  before  discovering 
that  he  is  deaf.”  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  said  of  him 
after  an  interview:  “He  certainly  usee  the 
English  language  with  an  unexceptionable  de¬ 
gree  of  correctness.  ”  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  in  his 
“Tour”  says  his  voice  was  guttural,  and  single 
words  were  intelligible,  though  his  connected 
speech  was  hard  to  understand.  Well,  Lowe, 
in  addition  to  being  a  great  and  successful 
barrister  at  law  (studying  under  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice),  was  a  master  of  many  lan¬ 
guages:  French  (Modern  and  Old  Norman), 
Latin,  Greek  (Ancient  and  Modem),  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danish, 
with  some  knowledge  of  Gaelic,  Irish,  Manx, 
Welsh,  Swedish,  Polish,  Russian,  Bohemian, 
and  Flemish,  “and  bad  not  neglected  Hin- 
doostan  and  Sanscrit.”  He  commenced  He¬ 
brew  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and  afterwards 
constantly  read  the  Old  Testament  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  He  was  also  familiar  with  various 
branches  of  science,  architecture,  etc.  The 
McLellan*  brothers,  both  deaf,  are  successful 
Canadian  lawyers.  Both  were  educated  by 
the  oral  method. 

S.  Millington  Miller,  M.D. 
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